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PREFACE. 


Thc Gazetteer of Sylhet is nothing mors than a 
general description of the district as s whole, and does 
not, as Gazetteers general!; do, include a directory. 
There are, however, hardly any places in the district 
which are worthy of the name of town, and the little 
villages in which the people live do noi cell for a, separate 
end detailed description. Places srinch an centres of 
local trade or of some industry have been specified 
by name, bat to attempt to describe each of these villages 
would manly have resulted in the most tedioos iteration. 
It shonld be added that the Gazetteer was compiled 
at a time when Assam was still a separate Province, 
and that when the Province is mentioned it is to Assam 
and not to Eastern- Bengal and Assam that reference 
is made. My acknowledgments are doe to the Deputy 
Commissioner for his kindness in examining the work 
in proof. 

B. C. ALLEN. 


Shillokg, October, 1905. 
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CHAPTER L 
FnooiL Amen. 


The district of Syihet (fmandw Wlatti), which 
occupies the lower nUay of the Rusk 
or Saras river, Has between 28*69' end 
55*18' N. and 50*56- and 95*86' B. end covers an ares 
of 5,485 square miles. It is bounded on the n or th by 
the Khasi end Jaintia Hills, on tie east by OMsr, on 
the south by' the State of HID Tlpp s t a, sad on A 
by the district* of Tippers and Hymensingh. 


The district is a broad and level valley luMnlH on 
ti««ih M i luieinr either side by hills of considerable 

*“*• height. On the north there are none 

of the low oater ranges that generally break the deeoeot 
of a mountain system to the plain ; the cbaoga is aharp and 
abrupt, and west of Themaghat, the cliffs are like « Titanic 
sunk fence in some monstrous park, which drop 4,000 feet 
and more from the plateau above. Farther east the level 
falls, and the Jaintia Hills sink in an easy slope towards the 
plain. The moantsina on the south belong to a different 
system, and run north and south instead of east and 
west ; they do not cue like an unbroken wall along the 
southern frontier, bat thrust oat eight spars into the 
plain itself. On the eastern boundary one of theee spars 
stretches right up to the Barak, and the Soma Valley 
at this point is only some ten miles in breadth. The 
dietriot is only a few feet above the level of the sea, ia 

I 
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intersected with numerous tortuous and sluggish riven, 
and ia dotted over with huge saaeer-Iik* dapraaakni 
called haors, which are filled with .water in the rainy 
season. Between Jane and September, a gnat pert of 
Snnamganj, the north-westerly subdivision, goes under 
water. The banks of the rivers are the highest portions 
of the country and are lined with villages, bat the net 
of the subdivision is converted into a huge swamp 
covered with reeds and jungle grass. Hem and there, 
there are islets of high ground which an always crowded 
with houses, but for a traveller passing through this 
country in the rainy season, it ia difficult to realise that 
it supports a population of about 500 to the square 
mile. Further east the level rises, and the scenery ia of 
a more normal type. Broad plains, covered with waving 
rice, are bounded on every side by what seems at a little 
distance to be dense and sombre forest. It is, however, 
only the juogle of bamboos, plantains, jack fruit, and 
mango trees, which completely conceal the houses of the 
cultivators; and a closer inspection shows that it ia not 
one continuous belt of villages, but that the 
dumps am situated at varying intervals, and that it is 
only an optical delation that makes them appear like an 
unbroken line. The scenery is monotonous, but bn the 
summer time the wide expanse of green is netful to the 
eye, and near the hills the effect ia very picturesque. 

Bound Sylhet town there are numerous low bills, 
covered with the freshest and most luxuriant turf ; the 
bamboos which surround the villages an some of the 
most graceful of their kind, and the plain Is bounded on 
the north by the bluest of blue hills. From r 9i t rrtr 1 r 
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the view iaofa different character. Rivera and swamps 
extend on every ride^ bet here end there are islets and 
ridgee of high land, with lawns Oat alope to the water, 
dotted with shady trees that recall some garden washed 
by the waters of the Thanes. To the sooth there are 
waving fields of rice, bounded with a long line of bamboos 
and palms ; on the north the hills rise She a mighty wall 
from the waste of waters and jangle at their Ate. Their 
summits are o&sn clothed in elouda, through Irtish the 
riven harry to hurl themselves a* r predpisas few or 
two thousand feet in height. The 4Mb are here as sheer 
aa though oarved oat by some cyelapsan mas on, and 
even in that humid atmosphere no tree or plant Is abts 
to obtain a foothold on the smooth on broken surface. 
Below these mighty ^redpaoea are ateep slopes dashed 
in dense tropical forest. In the central portion of toe 
district too scenery is more tome, buttewards the south, 
toe hilts again app e a r, though the ranges that ere situated 
within toe boundaries . of Sylhet are too low to add mush 
to toe beaaty of the some. At the eastern end, near 
Rsrim ga n j, dense groves of toe graceful areas pehn make 
a pleasant foreground to the bine mountains of North 
Geehar, and the low isolated hills, that project tome 
two or three hundred feet above toe alluvium, serve to 
break the level of the plain. Tha river* with which the 
valley is i nte rs ected are dotted over with native craft, 
and, even in the winter tone, the ooantry on every 4de 
looks fresh and green. 


In toe central and southern portion of Sylhet there 
^ r r la little watte or uncultivated land, 
except in tha hills, which in their • 
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natural state are covered with low scrub or bamboo 
jungle, and in the haort, which are lakes in the rainy 

■eason, and magnificent grating grounds in the cold 

weather. In the north the Kbasi and Jain tin Hill s vise 
from swamps which recall the jungle that fringes the 
Brahmaputra, and there are wide stretches covered with 
reeds and elephant grass from ten to fifteen feet in height. 

Roughly speaking, the district falls into the following 
divisions. To the north, there is the wall of hills along 
whose base the district boundary runs. At the foot of 
the bills there is a fosse or moat, a belt of country five 
or six miles wide, in places even more, which goes under 
water in the nuns and is covered with high reed jungle, 

patches of which are cleared in the cold weather and 

sown with winter crops. This belt of flooded land is 
also found along the western border of Sylbet, though 
here, especially towards the soath, it carries little jungle. 
In the south, the level gradually rises towards the Tippers 
Hills, and the spurs projecting northwards from this 
system afford a considerable area of high land suited to 
the growth of tea. The central portion of the district 
is a flat plain gradually rising in level towards the east,' 
intersected with numerous sluggish rivers end miter 
courses, and sinking here and there into great saucer- 
like depressions, which are being gradually filled by 
deposits of silt. 

The Khaai and Jain tie Hills lie outside the borders of 
the district, and it ie only at 
Mountain «*•■>' Bnrakia, and Panduah, and in the north- 

east corner of the Jaintia Parganas, between Jaintiapur 
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and Malaga!, that the outlying ranges are represented by 
a few small hilla that rise above the surface of the 
alluvium. A little to thenarth of Sylhet town there 
are numerous isolated hillocks, called /Sat, from one 
to two hundred feet in height, and at Chiknagnl, 
on the road between Sylhet and Jaintiapor, these hills 
take the form of ranges which cover an area of several 
square miles. A few more /Sat are to be found between 
the Surma and the Kusiyara, near Golapgsnj and Madhu- 
gauj, but the rest of the country north of the Knsiyara 
and *’h' t Barak is a broad unbroken plain. 

Si.uth of that river eight ranges of hilla project from 
tbe Tippera system into the valley. Or the extreme 
east is the Chbatachura range which starts from the Chha- 
tachura peak, on the boundary of the Tippera and Lnabai 
Hills and forme tbe dividing line between the districts 
of Sylhet and Gachar. Chhataohura itaelf is 2,067 feet above 
the level of the sea, but the range gradually declines in 
height. The middle section, which bears the name 
of Saraspur, is only 1000 feet above sea level, while near 
the Barak at Badarpur it is only three or four hun- 
dred feet in height. On the western side of tbe Singla, or 
as it is more generally called, tbe Chargola valley, the 
Dohaliya or Pratapgarh hills stretch in a compact chain aa 
far north as the Son bit. Beyond tins point they 
break up into isolated tila*, which are continued right up 
to the Barak at Badarpur. The general height of tbe mage 
is from four to five hundred feet, and the slopes are easy aad 
gentle. The Pratapgarh range is separated from the 
Pathariya hills by the valley of the Langai. Tbe PbtbarL 
yes are a tract of hilly country, from six to seven 
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miles in breadth, which runs almost due north as far as 
Latu. Several of the higher peaks are from liz to seven 
hundred feet in height, but the level rises gradually 
from the plain, and the slopes are very easy.. The Harar- 
gas, or Langla hills might almost be classed as a 
continuation of the Pathariya range to the south-west* 
Near the frontier they attain an elevation in one peak 
of over 1,100 feet, but the general height of the outlying 
spurs is only about one- third of this. 

The Bhanugach or Bajkaudi hills are a small low 
range south of the Shamshernagar railway station. Here 
they are stopper by the valley of the Mana, bet 
reappear agam < n the further aide, aud under the nai.\u 
of the Ita hills, sri'etch nearly up to Fenchuganj. I.» 
height they is* .«* from 150 to SOO feet. The Bali- 
slra ti u .. ^een the Dholai on the east, the Manu 

on the nor*',, the road from M&nlavi Bazar to 

Srimai^ai on the ' r < They rise gentlj from the plain 
to heights varying from 150 to 300 feet, and are rather 
a tract of elevated bind than hills, in li e sente tu which 
that term is usually employed. The Satgaon and Eagb- 
unand&n hills are two low ranges to vie west. The rail- 
way runs along the foot of the R&^hunandaus from Ita- 
khola to Shahji Bazar, and crosses the Satgaon bills 
near the station of that name. They contain no peaks of 
any height, and in general appearance resemble the Bali* 
sira range. In their natural state ajl of these hills are 
covered with tree forest, bamboo jungle, or low scrub* 
The soil and level were, however, found to be suitable for 
tea, and large areas have been cleared on the lower slopes 
and cultivated with that plant, 
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The principal river of the distriot is the Barak, 
■jUMjMy which rises on the southern slopes 

•ufwt of the Naga- Manipur watershed* flows 

through Manipur, Cachar, and Sylhet, and finally 
empties itself into the old bed of the Brahmaputra 
near Bhoirab B&iar, after a course, measured along 
its northern branch, of 560 miles. From Badarpur 
to a little beyond H&ritik&r, a distauce of some seven 
miles, it forms the boundary between Svlbct, and Cachar. 
At this point it divides into two branches, the more 
northerly of which is tailed tho Surma, and as farasJelal- 
pur flows in a north-westerly direction toward* the ‘Jalotia 
Bills, and continues to form the boundary between 
Cachar and Sylhet. H re it e*r. ' c ♦be latter district, and 
after receiving the iters of J Lolha, flows a south- 

westerly course to Goiapjranj Fr< . , t .is point the stream 
again takes a northerly dhv. ” nmt Sylhet town to 
Chhatak. From Chbatak to ^ nj its course lies 

near the base of the Khasi Bills, bu( it the latter town it 
again turns sharply to the south. A little to the north of 
Dirai it turns westward and enters M y men singh, and flows 
partly through that district, partly along the Sylhet 
f ontier. Near Ajmirig&nj it is joined by the Kalni, and 
at Madna by the Barak, and the oombined stream whioh is 
here known as the Dhaleswari, finally falls into the old 
bed of the Brahmaputra. 


The lower chtnnel is known at first as the Kusiyara, 
but after its con&uence with the Manu it again divides 
into two branches. The northern arm is called the Bihi- 
yana, and afterwards the Kalni, and rejoins &e Surma 
on the border Sf district near Ajmiriginj. The 
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southern stream resumes the name of the original river, 
the Barak, sad, after passing Nabigaqj and HaMgsnj, fid Is 
into the Surma a little to the west of that place. The 
Surma in its coarse through the northern portion of the 
district receives the following rivers which bring to it the 
drainage of the hills — the Lohhs, the Bari, which under 
the name of the Kostya, joins it a little to the east of 
Sylhet, the Goyain Gong, or as it is called in the lower part 
of its coarse the Chengar khal, the Bog&pani, and the 
Jadukata. The rainfall in this portion of the district is 
extremely heavy, and is only exceeded by the phenomenal 
precipitation on the southern face of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, the whole of which drains down into the valley. 
The plain is less than 50 feet above sea level, and the 
natural consequence is that the rivers are nnable to 
carry off the enormous volume of water precipitated 
on their catchment areas. The whole ui the district 
north of the Surma is a network of streams and chan- 
nels which connect the principal rivers with one another, 
and daring the rainy season the lower parts of the 
country go under water. 


Tha Sou 


The principal tributaries of the Koaiyan are 
.he Singla, the Langai, the Mann, 
the Gopla, and the Khowai. The 
Singla rises in the Lushai Hills, and flow* between Abe 
Ghhatachora and Pratapgarh ranges northwards to the 
Son bil. On emerging from this bit it is known as 
the Kachua, and falls into the Knriyara a little to 
the east of Karimgunj town. For the first sight 
miles of its course through the district, it flows through 
jangle land which is very sparsely peopled ; but from 
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that point to its jonetioii with the Eusiyart its banka 
•re fringed with villages and tea gardens. 

The Langai also rises in the mountainous ooontry 
beyond the southern frontier, and 

The iinnl J 

flows a northerly coarse between 
the Pnttapgarh and Pathariya hills to within a few miles 
of Karimganj town. Here it turns to the south- west and 
finally disappears in the Bakaloki haor, but daring 
the rainy season it is connected With the Knsiyara 
by a channel known as the Natia Mud. 

The Manu rises in Hill Tippers, and flows a 
tortuous north-westerly course be- 
<n>« tween the Rajkandi and Its hills, 

and along the northern face ol the Baliura range past 
Maolavi Bazar, till it falls into the Knaiyaca a little to 
the east of Bahadurpnr. Its principal tributary is the 
Dholai, which collects the drainage from the Balisira 
and Rajkandi hills. The Qopla drains the low ooontry 
between the Balisira and Satgaon hills, and the Ehowai 
rises in Hill Tippers and fella into the Barak at Habi- 
ganj. Throughout the whole of its coarse ito banks are 
lined with village*, and eome of them, like Muchikandi 
and Laakarpur, are of considerable importance. 

The ooontry between the Surma and the Kusiyara 
or Barak exhibit* much the tame phenomena as are 
to be found in the northern section of the district. 
The rainfall is extremely heavy, the level falls but 
slightly towards the west, and the line of drainage is 
not clear and well defined. There is a whole network 

S 
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of smaller streams, many of which flow from north 
to south, and rise from or disappear in haor»\ or 
swamps. South of the Baink, the level falls more 
steeply from the hills and the general trend of the 
drainage is towads that river. 


The rivers possess the characteristics usually 
to be found in a flat alluvial country. 
°i?JlS l of h JiJ?ra ,, ‘ The current is sluggish, the course 
is tortuous, and the bottom muddy. 
In the rains the waters are surcharged with matter 
washed from the surrounding hills, and in times of 
flood a large portion of this silt is deposited in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the stream. The result 
is that the banks of the rivers tend to become higher 
than the country at the back, and they are in conse- 
quence generally lined with villages. The extent to 


which these rivers ure used for navigation is referred 
to in the section dealing with communications. 


The two salient facts about the drainage system of 
bylhet are the enormous quantity 

Swamps and f . .... . . , 

mspsbsa. ot ram water which is precipitated 
upon the district itself, or drains 
into it from the surrounding hills, and the absence 
of a sufficiently steep gradient to carry this huge rain* 
fall off. As a natural consequence water tends to collect 
in the rainy season in every hollow, and the larger 
depressions, which are known as haora, are a distinctive 
feature in the district scenery. Prom June to Septem- 
ber they are considerable lakes, but when the rains 
end the water gradually drains off, and during the 
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dry season it only to be found in the lowest parts 
of the haor. The remainder is covered with reeds 
and grass and is sometimes sown with winter crops. 
The level of these swamps is being gradually raised 
by the silt that is every year poured into them, and 
the submerged area is being gradually reduced. State- 
ment A appended to this chapter shows what an 
enormous number of these swamps there are, and bow 
they are distributed over every portion of the district, 
while Statement B contains the name* of the most 
important haors . 

The plain is of alluvial origin and <s composed of 
cUy and sand in varying proportions. 
The low isolated hills, which here and 
there project above the level of the alluvium, are formed 
of layers of sand and gravel, which are often highly 
indurated with a ferruginous cement. The bijls to the 
south are composed of upper tertiary rocks, in which sand 
stone largely predominates. Although Sylhet lime is 
well known in the Calcutta market, and though an enor- 
mous quantity is every year exported from the district, 
the only lime quarry within the boundaries of Sylhet is 
the one at Jaflong, and even this is not worked at the 
preseut day. Deposits of coal exist near Pathariya in the 
Langai valley, but no attempt has yet been made to work 
them. 


The climate of Sylhet is warmer and not less humid 


Rainfall and Mm* 
papal ura. 


than that of the Assam Valley; but 
between the middle of November and 


the middle of February is fairly cool and pleasant. Ia 
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March the temperature begins to rise, but heavy rain in 
April and May prevents the development of the fieroe 
hot wearher that is such a trial to the residents in the 
plains of Upper India at this season of the year. Table I 
in the appendix shows the average monthly rainfall at 
certain selected stations in the district. November to 
February are the four dry months, the average rainfall 
at Sylhet during that period being only 3*24 inches. 
During April and May, when precipitation in Northern 
India is at a minimum, some 35 inches fall at the sadr 
station, and in the four succeeding months the rainfall 
is even heavier. There is a marked difference between 
the rainfall in the northern and southern portions of tbe 
district. In Sunamganj it is about 210 inches in the 
year, at Sylhet 157, and at Karimganj 160. At Maul&vi 
Bazar, on the other hand, it is only 104 inches and at 
Habiganj ten inches less. 

Storms generally come from the south-west, and are 

usually welcomed as they relieve the 

a to poos and flood*. * . J 

oppressiveness of the atmosphere, but 
are seldom sufficiently violent to do serious damage. 
Flood is the normal condition of the northern and western 
portions of tbe district during the rainy season, but tbe 
people have learned to adapt themselves to the peculiar 
conditions of tbe country, and do not as a rule suffer any 
special inconvenience. In the following chapter reference 
is made to the floods which are said to have been the 
cause of terrible desolation and misery at tbe end cf the 
18th century, but no such calamities have occurred of 
recent years. In 1853, there was a high flood, and the 
annual inundation was more pronounced than usual in 
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the west of the district in August 1893, September 1897, 
and July 1903, but no very serious damage was done. 

Sylhet, like the rest of Assam, is a seismic area, and 
earthquakes are referred to in some of 

lA|>th4UAk|t> 

the earliest correspondence in the 
office of the Deputy Commissioner, though they do not 
seem to have been the cause of any serionp damage. The 
shock of 1869 was an exception. This earthquake was 
felt over an area of 250, U00 square miW. from Upper 
Burma to Patna and Ha&aribagh, and is supposed to have 
originated in & fissure nbout 20 miles long, situated at a 
considerable depth below the surface on -ne northern 
border of the Jaintia Hills. In Sylhet, the steeple of the 
church was shattered, the walls of the Court-house and 
the Circuit bungalow were cracked, and in the eastern 
part of the district the banks of many of the rivers caved 
in. There was no loss of life, and the damage done was 
inconsiderable in comparison with the havoc wrought by 
the great earthquake of June 12th, 1897. 

This earthquake was felt over an area of 1,750,000 

Thttarihquak* of 8C l Uare mile8 > f ™ m RaD g°° n in the 
1,97 south-east to Knugra in the north- 

west, from the Himalayas to Masulipatam, and serious 
damage was done to masonry buildings over an area of 
145,000 square miles.* The area of maximum distur- 
bance was a tract of country of the shppe of a cocked bat, 
whose base line ran from Rangpur to Jaintiapur, while 
the top of the crown was near Barpeta. The first shock 
occurred at Sylhet about 4-50 p.m. &od was not preceded 

0 Memoir* of Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIX, p. 5S. 
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by any special atmospheric conditions, though the inhabit- 
ants of a village at the foot of the hills north of Sunarn- 
ganj stated that, for 6ome days previously, they had heard 
continual explosions, which seemed to be taking place in 
the north-east, in the direction of Shillong. Nearly 
all the masonry buildings in Sylhet town were levelled 
with the ground. A new cutchery that was in course of 
construction at Sunamganj was thrown down, and the 
old eutcherry and the residence of the Subdi visional 
Officer only escaped because they were made of reeds, 
pluister, and timber instead of masonry. The residence of 
the Subdivisional Officer at Habiganj was a No wrecked. 
In Maulavi Bazar and Karimganj no damage was done to 
public buildings, and very little injury was done even 
to the masonry buildings on tea gardens in the south of 
the district. The banks of the rivers, especially in the 
north, caved in and raaDy people were drowned. 

The list of casualties as finally reported was 545, 

distributed as follows : Sylhet town 
Casualties- „ J 

55, North Sylhet (rural area) 178, 
Sunamganj 287, Habiganj 7, South Sylhet 8, Kariiuganj 
10. These figures clearly show the enormous difference 
between the violence of the shock as experienced in the 
north and south of the district. In Sylhet town most 
of the casualties were due to the collapse of masonry 
buildings. The prisoners in the jail had a most fortunate 
escape. At the time when the earthquake occurred they 
were paraded in the yard preparatory to being locked up 
for the night, and had the shock come half an hour later, 
hundreds would in all probability have been killed. 
Most of the deaths in the mofussil were due to drowning, 
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the unfortunate people being precipitated from the falling 
bants into the river, or swamped in the boats in which they 
were travelling at the time. One hundred and seventy- 
nine of the deaths in the Sunamganj subdivision were said 
to be due to drowning, 87 to the collapse of buildings, and 
13 to the people having fallen into fissures in the earth. 
The Deputy Commissioner reported that there were several 
apparently authenticated instances of persons having been 
swallt wed up like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. In one 
case Hahiganj nn old woman was Bitting »r an akhra* 
when the ground opened exactly beneath L* and she dis- 
appear? ». In another case in Sunamganj, a man and hist 
wi r * >uro standing on the bank of a river, ieu a fissure 
suddenly opened near the woman, into vhich she fell. 
The husband caught her by the hair to save her, but 
finding his own position insecure let go his hold. The 
woman sRnk into the crevasse, and her body was not 
recovered. 

The village of Jugirgaon, opposite Sunamganj, sub- 
Damif# bulld- sided into the river, and there were 39 
ln-r * casualties in this place alone. Joy- 

nagar Bazar suffered a like fate, and here too 29 deaths 
occurred. Sunamganj itself escaped, hut most of the 
people, traders and pleaders, high and low, were so alarm- 
ed that they left on the morning of the loth, or took 
up their reaidence in boats. Out of some 90 masonry 
buildings in the subdivision, only fire or six were left 
standing, and nearly 6,000 reed and walled houses are 
said to have been destroyed. Most of these huts ware, 

0 A bind of Yaialioarit* moouttry to which, bowtfor, wo moo art 
•dmitUd. 
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however, old and unsound, and would not in any case 
have lasted very much longer, so that under this head 
the material loss to the people was not large. Compare* 
tively little damage was done to the district roads with 
the exception of the road from Sunamganj to Pagle, and 
from Salutik&r to Compsnyganj. No less than six fine 
bridges on the latter road were ruined, and the light 
railway running from Companyganj to Therriaghat was 
wrecked. Considerable damage was also done to the 
Assam-Bengal Railway in the south of the district, as the 
banks had been but recently constructed and hod not had 
time to be properly consolidated. 

Elephants are sometimes found in the hilly country 

on the southern frontier of the district. 

Fauna. ^ 

but are far from common. The two 
horned rhinoceros is also said to have been seen in that 
locality, but is extremely rare. Tigers are not very 
common, though they are found both in the north and 
south of the district ; leopards are not so scarce. Wild 
buffalo are occasionally found in the swamps at the foot of 
the Khasi Hills, and wild pig, sambar (cervua unieolor 
hog deer (cervua porcinus ), and swamp deer ( eervus 
duvauceli) can be shot in the same locality. Small 
game include various kinds of duck and teal, snipe, 
jungle fowl, and marsh partridge. In 1903 only three 
persons were killed by wild animals, i.e., one by a tiger 
and two by wild pigs, but snakes were responsible for 
73 deaths. Rewards were paid in that year for the 
destruction of II tigers and 10 leopards. 
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Statement B. 

Urnmu of 
Boar*. 


/Wyatt m wkkk tilaakd mti a^rcmimmt 
to # amor from fytbf lorn*. 

B tody a 

io Ptrgtat Doltli or tboal ft mibo 8. W. from 8ylbu. 

(1) Btrtio 

io Pargtut Btaiytoliaog or tbool 40 pttto & W. W. 
from Bylbot 

Btr Btor 

it •• 

IfokUrpor or tbool If mika 8. B. from 
By that 

Btrooult 

„ Pirgtoia Btjt Jttut tod Dab ilk or iboot 18 mlloo 
W. from Sylbol. 

Btrut 

ft PurgtQt Raogt or aboot 10 miltt 8. 8. C. from 

Svlhtt. 

(1) Book* 

H M 

H«»ijr»okoog or iboot M aiho 8. W . W. from 
8/llilt 

Child 

n ir 

O^mrpmr or .boot IS ail* & from tylbot. 

Ciuplibtor 

n tt 

Mtigatf or tbool 66 mUta 6. W. from 

B/ILiot. 

(1) Dokbtrbtor 

Tt ft 

PigU or tbout 30 miltt W. by 8. from 
fljlbtU 

GhaMbubt 

n r» 

Boat ytoboof or aboot 86 miltt 8. W. from 
Sfkmi. 

Qoogijori 

it tt 
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Sjplkol* 
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StateoMut B— cooolJ. 

Afar m q/ Parjaaa in which titmicd ami apptanmmU 

Baor§. ihManct frtm Sflkti low*. 

Boul^ftrli in Pargnoa J- tin or ft boat IB nil* W. trow flylhot. 

flowliheor „ M Birtjft or abooi € uiilw K. trow Sylbot. 

(6) Toofuo tl „ Bitgiikiwdi or t boot 50 to BO mfloft W. N. W 

from BjBfOt 

Tofirfaftor H Stlbtrftft or el*oot BO atllta W. from 8) Iliac. 

(lUouUflm) 

Not 8 — Tbo nombrri pr*3xet to certain mittm la^’ealft that the heor# 
Lot ring the Mine number art join*! with one another wheo the flood* are 
el tUtir height end Income Urge eheeta of truer intefftpaiftetl with }uogle. 




CHAPTER II. 

Hiutohy. 


Rarty Si»lOfy— Ga«r— L*ur amt B%ftfiyaeh»*ng — K«cb fanra^aup — Tla Jaiotla 
Pnraaoaa — 8ylb*» uader British rale — r»ul«-»Dfapet«ii oa Oaabar 
frontier— Bioia al 8jU>ei— Tba Btu mwi war— LusH*) ralth— Floods 
European m tiler* — T»*e co *ry currtaey — f>*wl#pui«ru of oiefei aja- 
tem— Early *aU»i*a— Public buildio**— PylM b 1 $17— Tie luaHay 
year— Arclrieologtoal ramaiaa 

Llt'Je is known of the history of Sylhct, but, like other 
countries in the early stupe* of dvilisn- 
wmrw meiopr t j ou> it iccms to have been «»plit up into 

a number of petty chiefships. These f tcr e administered 
by little priuceliug», who enjoyed a certain degree of inde- 
pendence, though dominated at Tint by the Tipptra 
State, and afterwards by the Muhammadans. The pre- 
sent Haja of Bill Tippera traces hit family back to 
Drujho, one of (he lunar race of kings, whose descen- 
dant Dnitya is said to have fled after the battle of Kurti- 
kshetra to the juuglea of Hill Tippers.® It is possible 
that die ancestors of the Haja originally came, as is 
alleged, from Ceutral India ; but there seems to be little 
doubt that the Tipperaa are closely allied with the 
Bodo or Kacbari*, and it is generally thought that 
a considerable portion of the present inhabitants of 
Sylhet were originally descended from that stock. 
With regard to the claim made by the royal family to 
more exalted lineage, it should be borne in mind that 
more than one matrimonial alliance has been made 

* vu, report tubraitlrd to tba Beofil OovuaMMt tv tit. Political 
A (Ml t« Hill Tlfpan In M?». 
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with the reigning bouses of Cachar and Manipur, a fact 
which i» not without its otvn significance. 

A thousand years ago the Karimganj subdivision 
seems to have been included in the Tippers kingdom. In 
640 A.D. the Rajs wished to perform a sacrifice on an 
unuBilIy imposing scale, and obtained five Brahmans from 
the It wsh village in Eanouj to preside over the ceremo- 
nies. Subsequently, with the object of retaining the 
holy men in this outlandish corner of the world, he 
gave them a grant of land which is said to have been 
situated in the Panchskhanda pargana in the Karimganj 
subdivision. This land was bounded on toe north and 
west by tbe Kuiiyara river, and on the south and 
east by the villages of Bankala Kukis, a tribe from 
which tbe Hakaluki haor ia said to take its name.* 
Various tanks and old ruins in tbe South Sylhet sub- 
division are ascribed to tbe descendants of these colonists. 
In 1195 A.D. a Brahman named Nidhipati, who was 
descended from one of the five origins) immigrants 
from Eanouj, received & grant of land in what is now 
known as the Ita pargana, from the Tippera king. 
From this family sprung Bhann Narayan, who was given 
the title of Raja as a reward for cervices rendered 
in the capture of a rebel. Tradition has it that his 
house was located on the site now occupied by tbe Raj- 
nagar thana, and the large tank in the immediate vici- 
nity ia said to have been excavated by his orders. Hie 
eldest son, named Subid Narayan, bnilt a fort on the 

* A MOtfi pr«p*r«d by Babe D. N . Obeudbtm U the authority f«r tbW 
etetenent tod of tbe toooaot liven of Baja Sebid Mart yen. Tlie ooppar 
ptete, which le Ui« authority for tbe grant, le eald to be villi la eekteiace 
fa Bill Tippera. 
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Bmn bills to the eut of the Its psrgana, the mins 
of which are to be seen at the pre s e n t da;. A task 
called Baida sagar was cxoavated at the hutaaos of his 
daughter, but he is best known by the Safer digbi, a 
large tank which he bad dug, and on the banka ai which 
he proposed to build his house. He was, however, sud- 
denly attacked by a Pathaa from HurshMahad named 
Kbowaj Osman, and in disgust committed suicide while 
worshipping in the family tempts. A few yews later 
Kbowaj Osman, the ruins of whose fart is still to be seen 
in the Its hills in the Srisurjya manta, rose in revolt 
with other samindars, and seized psqganas Its, Tsrtf, 
and Sjlhet, but was subdued by Lodi Khan, g r ands o n of 
Surwar Khan. 


Gaur, or North Sylbet, was originally ruled by a line 
a*„, ,, NoPU > of Hinda k ‘ n 8*- Nothing to known 
either of their dynasty or fortunes, 
and they were probably petty looal princes with less 
powsr and influenoe than that enjoyed by a big samiodsr 
of Bengal at the present day. The downfall of the last 
Raja, Gaur Gobind, is said to have been due to his severity 
towards a follower of the Prophet. This man bad sacri- 
ficed a cow to celebrate the birth of a son. As- the 
animal was being dismembered s kits swooped down, 
caught up a piece of flesh, and dropped it in the house 
of a holy Brahman. On the matter being reported to 
the king, he ordered the unfortunate infant to be killed 
sod cut off the father’s hand. The man applied to his 
co-religionists for help, a«*d an army was despatched 
under Sikandar Shah, but met with no auoceas. A second 
force was then sent under Sayed Nasir Day, which was 
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accompanied by the funoiu fakir Shah Jal&L This man 
had been born in Yemen in Arabia, and bad been sent 
by bie uncle to Hindnstnn. He bad been given, a 
sample of earth and bed been ordered to settle 
wherever he might find earth of the same character 
aa the sample he took with him. Shah Jalal crossed 
the Brahmaputra and the Surma on a tnoehoUa or 
praying teat, and proceeded to reduce Gaur Gobind by 
methods which no ordinary man could be expected to 
mist. The Bindu Baja had built himself a magical 
seven-storied tower, to which he retreated on the approach 
of the invaders. Shah Jalal each day offered up a 
solemn prayer, at the conclusion of which one of the 
stories of the tower collapsed. Gaur Gobind endured this 
mysterious destruction of his fortress for four days and 
then surrendered, and Shah Julal, who, in the course of his 
prayers, had discovered that the earth of Sylbet resembled 
that of hit uncle's sample, determined to take up his per- 
manent abode in the newly conquered town. The adminis- 
tration of the country was made over to Sikandar Shah, and 
a mosque was erected for the great fakir who was really 
responsible for the victory. The mosque in which bis bones 
now rest is regarded ss a place of the greatest sanctity, and 
the tombs of his 360 disciples are still to be seen in almost 
every part of the town.* The defeat of Gaur Gobind took 
place in 138A A. D., and from that time onward this 
portion of the district was ruled by the Muhammadans. 

* tin MilMritWt 01 iba aebjoct of Shah Jftkl art t Mil by Or. Wb» io 
J. A- ft. B., Yd, it* PI. u mmt o t Bylhat writl— in 1174 by 

fttimbbe# Ctondcr M'lBaif. Or. Block* i« of aptakoo that tbf aarralivo cl 
Sbali Jalafa life k oc thickly orargfo** with tottaa that ii rmithM a raottor 
•f doubt wbilliN l*c it a hfciarM paraoa cl all. U k add that In diad Id 
1 195 A. D., aid if tbit data k surfed bt AtMjp rodd bar# bad aaVbiag Ii 
du aUU Iba of Bjlbot 
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AC the time of the oenqusat of flylbat by the 

tT - Muhammefema, Lour, whiehis afeuatad 

“*“*■ in the north -weat corner of the district, 

waa ruled by alios of Hindu prinoee.* This family traced 
ite origin to & Brahman named Koshab Mian, who had 
left Kanouj to aeek hie forttmaa in the eaet One tit Us 
descendants, named Ramnath, had three sons, the eldest of 
whom remained at Laut, while the second had a palace 
built for him at Jagnnnathpur, and the youngest wee 
established at Baniyachung. The eldest son had no 
descendants, and Durbar Khan, the head of the Jagannatb* 
pur branch, seised the whole of Lanr, much to the disgust 
of Gobind Singh who waB ruling at Baniyachung. On 
Durbar Khan’s death, Gobind Singh endeavoured to obtain 
his share of Laur, but Dnrbar Khan’s sons appealed to 
the Nawab of Murshidabad, who arrested Gobind 8ingh 
and earned bin offto Murshidabad, There he was convert* 
ed to the faith of Islam, and aa a reward was given 
possession of the estates at Laur, though aa a feudatory 
and no longer as an independent princeling. In 1 744 A.D. 
Laur was burned by the Khasis, and many of the people 
moved to Baniyachung, where Abed Keza, the son of 
Gobind 8ingh, bad already made hia home. It was about 
this tame that a tribute of 48 long boats was imposed on 
Baniyachung, and subsequently three-fourth* of the estates 
were as sess ed to revenue, Abed Resa built a large felt 
in Laur, the rains of which are to be seen at the peasant 
day, and his son Umed excavated a deep moat round 
Baniyachung. The descendants , of this noble home ar e 

, * toMt o( theiotonniUM mtw4M tattoo ftMoo fat* pongnab to mtittf 

"fflUwiiL ud bat boon aupnlM to ow by Bobu PodutotUi Bbatlochorpo 
DMjroMaof ti^. 
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*tffl living in that village, bat have lost their wealth and 
influence end ere in very reduced circumstances. 

Another Torsion of the origin of Baniyachung is theta 
merchant, who was travelling with a crew of Ohong or 
Namasodre boatmen, anchored in the Acer over the rite on 
which the village was subsequently bruit. An image of 
the goddess Sail was in the boat. Daring the night 
the merchant dreamed that the goddess declined to 
leave the place, and informed him that, if he would 
only settle there a Brahman would become the ruler of 
the town. The waters gradually disappeared, as they 
do st the present day on the cessation of the rains, 
and a village was founded by the pious merchant. The 
first Baja was a Brabmun named Keshiib Hisrn. One of 
his descendants, Gobind, quarrelled with the governor 
of Sylhet, and was summoned to Delhi where he 
embraced foe moslem frith. The story of the Baniya 
and his Chungs would seem, however, to belong to 
•the category of myths. 


In the latter part of the sixteenth century Silarai, 
K w t . t the brother of the great Koch king 
Nar Narayen, » said to have defeated 
the Baja of Sylhet. The territories of this prinoe were 
near those of the Jriotfa Raja, and he is described as 
faring a very powerful monarch. As has been already 
pointed out, Sylhet proper had been conquered by the 
Moham m e dans two canturias before, bat it Is possible 
that the* ehroukler may be referring to the king of 
Laor, or to tome quaridndependent Raja south of the 
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Kenyan.* The battle lasted for three daye, and m finally 
decided by a furious charge, heeded by Slkrai in p a n o n, 
in which the king himaolf and an IsimMa number of 
hie followers went down. Bit brothe r Altai abandoned 
the unequal contact, and returned with Staid to the court 
of Nar Narayan, The Koch p rb ee res to red bo hfan hie 
brother’! kingdom, but impoeed a tribute of 100 elephants, 
MO homes, fie. 5,00,000 and 10,000 gold cotes, an 
aaaeasment which mart obviously here been a polite 
invention of the ohronioler.f 

The account given of ‘Sircar SlyUiet’ in the Ain 
T.n r ui j-t i Akbari is very brief, and is largely 
? tSV aid IuSl U p xvith the description of two 

birds, a feet which suggests that the author of this, the 
elrHset of Indian gazetteers, knew bat little of bis sub- 
ject, or he would hardly have bad recoarea to such 
uninteresting padding. Sylhet is said to he 41 very 
mountainous,” — save the mark— and to funrieh many 
ctmuoha for the seraglios. Tbs products ment ion ed are 
soontam, “a delicious fruit in odour like an orange 
but of an oblong form,” China root, and lignom aloes, 
and tbe military strength is pot down at 1,100 cavalry, 
190 elephants, and 49,920 infantry. 


The Jaintla Parganaa are situated in tire north- 

corner of the district, and stretch 
from Therriagfaat to the Gachsr frontier 


* Am tUhsMBstsss Is sotma to hsvsbMs 
Uwb wa g isjlMO tot ti n w w an wUto Isntw 

t Tin S«cb {tag's at Kvatzofs ty I. A, Qsft, I 


rus«*.as 


UM,paf»tf. 
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along tbe base of the Jaintia Hills.* To Hie south they 
are roughly bounded by tbe Surma river — roughly, for 
paigana Sstbank lies on the left side of that river, while 
between Golspgaiij and Syihet there is a block of perma- 
nently settled land, which does not form part of Jaintia, 
extending sa far north as Salutikar. 

The territory of the Jaintia Rajns included, in addi- 
tion to this portion of Syihet, the bills inhabited by 
the Syntengs, and from time to time they succeeded in 
exercising some control over the country lying between 
the Jaintia Hills aud tbe Kalsng in the Assam Valley. 
How the Syntengs came to be united under a single 
ruler, while their neighbours and kinsmen on the west 
remained split up into a number of petty princrpaJitiee, 
we do not know. History Is equally silent with 
regard to the manner iu which the Jaintia Rajas became 
the rulers and absolute owners of a tract of land in 
the plains of Syihet, which at the present day is largely 
inhabited by Muhammadans. The royal family were 
of Synteng origin, and, though they had for many yearn 
been under the influence of Hinduism, they still retained 
the curious Khasi custom of inheritance through the 
female. This custom ultimately brought about their 
downfall, os it was tbe desire of the Raja’s sister for a 
son that led to the kidnapping and sacrifice of British 
subjects. 


• Tfem fnmootsof Jo! olio Motor? prior to 1774 A. D. on fekoa 
from Uw Ahow Boronlb tri o popor *>y Hr. & A. Bolt potfobod 
in Um Journo! vt (So AoUUc SootM? ot Baagol, VoL U1T, Port I, Ho. S, 
PH* Wt 
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The following is a list of the Jaintia Baja* m 
recorded' by tradition. Against the 
um ct Ktag». q{ four of then have bean 

inserted the dates at which from the evidence of coins, 
inscriptions, and the Ahom chronicle* it appears that 
they were living : — 


1. Pirtwt Bay. 

8. Majkt BoMta. 

8. BmliaPwbstBsy. 

4. Dm QsmIo. 

». Vijaya HnSi 

5. PiaUpa Bay. 

7. DIms Mtalk (1618 A. I).) 
8 Jsaa Maalfc. 

S. Suadar Bay. 

10. Chata Parbal Bay. 

11 Jaaanaata Bay. 

1 *. Vaaa 41 agb. 


IS. P attaya naeb. 

14. UMw ai W wayae><WlOA.D.) 

15. Bus-Biaeb. 

it. Jaya-Banytaa. 

17. Baa Oawbitmi-im A. D.) 

is. ciwtusJhgb. 

19 . Vij*ya-lar»yao». 

80. Bamedtafl) (1818 A. D.) 

81. IadiaSbeb- 

*1. Bajsoftia-aaeb, Um 
Mulatto lo Mtt A. D. 


In the latter pert of the sixteenth century, the 
Jaintia Kaja, like the king of Sylhet, was reduced to a 
state of vesealage fay the Koch king Nar Karajan. Bat 
the decline of the Koehee was as rapid as their rise, and 
the Jaintia king ’must soon have succeeded b throwing 
off their yoke. According to tradition, the Baja was 
forbidden to mint ooina in his own name ; and this perhaps 
is why so few have been found which bear the name of 
the king in whose reign they were struck. The Jaintia 
coinage was made of unusually base metal, and two 
rupees which were assayed in 1886 were valued at 
8 annas and 4 annas 9 pie respectively. 


Dban Manik is said to have been at war with* the 
coaewyit or jain- Kadwria at the beginning of the seven* 
5&&$**** to teentb century, and, in order to enlist 
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the Aboms on his side, offered to give his daughter to their 
Raja. Pratap Singh, if he would send to fetch her through 
the Kachan country. The ruse was successful, the 
Ahoms became involved in war with the K schorls, and 
the Jaintia Raja was delivered from his enemies. Bis 
successor Jasa Menik, so the story goes, went to Kueh 
Bihar where he married' a Koch princess. With her dowry 
he received the image of Jainteswsri, or Kali, which sub* 
sequently attained so evil a notoriety un account of the 
human sacrifices offered to it, sacrifices which ultimately 
led to the downfull of the Raja. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century Ram Singh, tl<e Faja of that time, 
kidnapped the Raja of Oacbar, who bad retired 
through the hills before the armies of the greatest of 
the A horn kings, Rudra Singh. The Kachari prince 
applied to hit former enemy for help, armies were des- 
patched through the North Cachar and Jaintia Hills, the 
two princes were arrested and taken to the Assam Valley, 
and Jaintia was annexed to the Ahom territories. The 
Ri\ja himself has no claim upon our sympathies, as he 
seems to have been entirely responsible for his own 
discomfiture. But, then as over, it was a cose of quxdqudd 
delirant reyes pUdmtur Achivi, and the fate of hi* 
wretched subjects was truly lamentable. Jointiapur was 
plundered and burnt, about a thousand persons were 
tortured to death, aud even the women were not spared 
but were deprived of their ears and noses.* Rudra 
. Singh formally notified the Muhammadan iausdar of 
Sylhet that Jaintia had passed into his possession, and 
the two Governments prepared to exchange lists of the 

° As Ainu olraaida i* lit* M&ttii; tsr ibla Matoumii. 
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products of their respective countries, with the otyect of 
facilitating trade. But though their moeerch bed 
submitted, the hardy mountainsrs, over whom hie rule 
ires ever of the lightest, declined to eecept sn alien yoke. 
They rose as one man, butchered the Ahom garrisons 
in the bills, and returned their former free end eesy life. 
The Jain tie Baja died in captivity, but his heir was 
established on the throne, and the Aherns made no further 
attempt to exercise an effective jurisdiction over the 
territory entreated to him. Oommanicarioas wore, how* 
ever, maintained between the. two valleys, and Tb 1757, 
envoys from Jaintia are arid to harm bean received by 
the Ahom king in the portico of the Hsjo temple, end to 
have complained that the Sonapur duet had beta cloeed 
by the Kbeuem Rajs. The king ordered .it to be opened 
as trade between tbe valley and the bills was doubtless 
highly advantageous to both parties. 

The first occasion on which tbe Jfcmw i^qpou 
were entered by tbe British was in 
1774 A.D. when Major Henniker led a 
force against tbe Rajs. Tbe causes which provoked this 
expedition are not on record, but some years afterwards 
the Collector comments on the excellent effect produced, 
and on the oorreet attitude of the Jaintia people towards 
our frontier ee compered with tbe insolent violence of tbe 
Khasis. 

la 1821, some emissaries from this State ware 
detected in. the act of kidnapping British subjects, with 
the object of sacrificing them at tbe shrine of Kail. One 
of the culprits admitted that human sacrifices had been 
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annually offered for at least ten years, in the hope that the 
•istcr of the Raja might, through the interceesions of the 
goddess Kali, be blessed with offspring. The princess was 
always present on the occasion of each sacrifice, and bathed 
her person in the blood of the victim, whose throat was 
cut by the officiating priest* Suitable punishment was 
meted out, and a solemn warning was given to the 
Raja that any repetition of this offence would be 
followed by the confiscation of his territories. In 
1894, hr entered into an agreement with Mr. David 
Scott By which he acknowledged himself to be 
dependant on the British Government, and pledged 
himself to abstain from entering into any negotiation with 
a foreign power. Three years later, a second attempt was 
made upon the liberties of British subjects, and in 1889, 
a similar attempt was at lust crowned with success. 
Three out of the four men seized were sacrificed to Kali ; 
the fourth escaped and reported the outrage to the author- 
ities, The Raja was called upon to deliver up the cnlprits, 
and, as he declined to do so, his territories in the plains 
were annexed in 1835. 

The rest of Sylhet passed into the hands of the 
•gibM «ui4«p »rt- East Iodiu Company in 1765. The first 
MArala resident to be appointed was Mr. 

Thackeray, the grandfather of the famous novelist, who 
built a large house near the site on which the bungalow 
of the Deputy Commissioner now stands. He was suc- 
ceeded by Ur. Holland, who mode a regular settlement 
of the district ; and in 1779 came Mr. Robert Lindsay, 
who acted as Collector for upwards of ten y&rs, and of 
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whose administration there is an interesting savant in the 
Lives of the Lindsays. A British district has obviously 
no history which can be reproduced in a condensed form 
in chronological tables. Many years are barren of inci- 
dent, the crops are sown and reaped, the traders cone and 
go, one generation gradually melts into another end there 
is nothing for the chronicler to report. The laws which 
govern the actions of the people ate passed elsewhere, the 
orders by which the Collector of Sylhet is guided are 
issued at Dacca and Calcutta, the district is part of a 
corporate whole end is no longer s separate entity, to 
work out its ruin or salvation for itsslf. At the seme 
time, interesting letters can be found which enable at to 
truce the gradual development of the administration, and 
in the following pages reference is mads to such arrange- 
ments or events as seem of interest. No allusion has 
been made to the lend revenue history, aa this extremely 
complicated subject is dealt with in rite chapter on lend 
revenue. 

Under Mughal, end for some time under British rule, 
fMiswiHjiiN. Syihet was a frontier district, and 

™* l '' was exposed to all the inconveniences 

that and} a position usually eutails. The Khasis were 
a continual source of trouble to the Muhammadans, end 
it wee not long before they came into collision with the 
British. Difficulties seem to have first arisen in 1779. A 
letter from the Collector in that year refers to the value of 
the trade between Calcutta and Pandoah, a village 
situated near Bhofaganj, which a hundred years ago 
occupied the position which is enjoyed by Qhhatak at the 
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present day. The Kbosis seem to have been encouraged 
to adopt on offensive atcitnce by the conduct of some ‘low 
Europeans,’ who had treated thorn with undue deference ; 
and Ur. Lindsay was compelled to ask for sanction to the 
construction of a small fort, surrounded by a brick wall, 
which would afford protection to the merchants. The 
first serious outbreak, after Sylhet came under British rule, 
occurred in 178S, wheu She Kbosis demanded the head 
of a havildar, whom they charged with having treated 
them with contumely. This calm request was natusslly 
refused, whercupou they attacked the thana, and there was 
41 considerable loss on both sides. " Mr. Lindsay’s own 
lime works did not escape, and bis servants, so he says, 
were cut to pieces. Four years later the Khasis of Laur 
joined forces with the people inhabiting the submontane 
tracts; ravaged the parganas of Atgram, S el haras, 
Bangaikunda, Ramdiga and Betal, and put to death upwards 
of 800 people.* Troops were despatched without delay to 
the foot o( the hills, but they found that the raiders had 
already retreated to their mountain strongholds. 


A few months later Mr. Lindsay left Sylhet, and the 
tim — u< office of Collector was assumed by Mr. 
nr win* John Willes, a gentleman who does not 

seem to have been endowed by nature with the ehsrw rto r 
and temper that era best adapted for the administration of 
a turbulent and frostier district. At the end of 1788 a 
Kbasi freebooter, named Gangs Singh, plundered the 
beaar and thana at Ishamati, end pat to death one 
Bara Chaudri with his family. A native officer waa then 
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deputed to enquire into the condition of the cnbooatene 
tracts, end he reported that the people had been reduced 
by the Khaeis to a etete of abject misery and were living 
on grass and ftkh.* Pandoah was garrisoned by a force 
of sepoys, but in June 1789, the Kbasts made a bold 
attack upon tbe place, and killed several of tbe rank and 
file. Two European merchants who were staying in the 
village escaped with difficult}', and the thsnadar was at first 
reported to be killed, Mr. Willos at once addreaeed the 
Government at Calcutta, but seams to have been reluctant 
to tike any action on hts own responsibility. 4 force 
was sent to relieve Ponduah which achieved its ofyeot, to 
tbe greet satisfaction of the Collector, “without blood* 
shed," and in alt hie dealings with these savages be un- 
fortunately displayed a mildness of character which only 
confirmed them in their lawless inclinations. HU temper 
can be judged from a letter to Lieutenant Oheape, who was 
in command of the sepoys on the frontier, in which the 
following sentences occur : “ l mast oondude in entreat- 

ing you in the strongest terms to shew in future all 
possible lenity to snob persons as may be so unfortunate 
as to be wounded. .... 1 further entreat you that 
in no ioatanoethe sepoys be allowed to fire on any person 
except when in tbe direct act opposition." 

Tbe Collector admitted to tbe Supreme Government 
that be had no authority on tbe northern frontier of bis 
district, and that, if he were to summon the Khnei sirdar 
of any of the 187 villages cultivated by the Syibet rtiyats, 
* he would refuse to obey, threaten, and probably eutofi 

• OoOfotw't Ultw Mo. Its, Stud IHh fUro.rj I7». 
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tb« head of the messenger, and then call down hie relatione 
from the bills to revenge what he would consider an 
insult." But while making these admissions, he does not 
seem to have been fully sensible of the desirability of making 
some attempt, at any rate, to assert the Company 1 santhority* 
Some of his observations on the policy to be adopted were 
just enough. He pointed out that, since Major Henniker’s 
expedition into Jaintia in 1774, the people of that country 
had abstained from raids into Sylhet, that submission and 
conciliatory measures had merely incited the savages to 
further violence, and that the Khasis must be taught that 
they were attacking the Company, and not the fausdar of 
Sylhet, with whom iu the times of the Mughala they seem 
to have carried on an intermittent warfare. He was, 
however, better in council than in action, and he does not 
seem to have made any attempt to personally suppress the 
disorders iu his district. “ Punishment," he wrote to Lord 
Cornwallis, “ can hereafter Le given, but that should not be 
attempted rashly by a Collector, whose passions may he 
engaged, whose motive may be suspected, and whose 
character may be implicated." He concluded by reqnest- 
ing that the G over uor- G enernl would act on his own 
discretion, ss he, tho Collector, was not well acquainted 
with the condition of the Khasis. Troops were, how- 
ever, despatched to Paiuluah who quieted the hillmen 
for a time, but in 1795, the Khasis again raided on 
the plains. 


In 1799, the Collector reported that tho district had 
been freed from the vexatious inroads 
of the hillmen, and proposed that the 
submontane parganaa should be measured up, as this 
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work bad been left uudone by Mr. Wiiles owing to the 
unsettled condition of the frontier. The Kbesis seem et 
this time to have given little trouble, end in 1885 e medi- 
cal man was deputed to report on Cberra Punji ; bnt two 
years later a sepoy, a ddkwtdlnk, and a dM> i were mur- 
dered by the hillmen in the neighbourhood of Panduah. 
The Collector of that time was not the man to tolerate such 
outrages, and in the absence of the Agent to the Governor- 
General, he took upon himself to request the officer com- 
manding the Sylhet Light Infantry to retaliate on the 
parties concerned, and, if they were in open erme against 
the Honb’le Company, to take such steps es might be neces- 
sary for their restraint. The steps taken teem to have been 
sufficient, but in 1831, two years after the meaeeere at 
Nongkhlao, a raid was made upon the village of Kanta 
Kol. The raiders were dispersed by the Sylhet Light In- 
fantry under Captain Lister, and since that date the Kbasis 
have ceased to be a source of anxiety or embarrasment 
to the Administration. 


Trouble was, however, experienced on the eastern as 

— i - m wolle* on the northern frontier. In 

1799 , & Mughal, named Aga Muham- 
mad Ilcoo, entered Cacbar from Sylhet, and for a time 
teems to have succeeded in making himself master of that 
country. He seduced the Naga Kukis from their allegi- 
ance, cut up some borkandatt* sent against him by the 
Raja, and compelled that prince to take refuge in the 
hills. He then awnmed the character and attributes of a 


prophet, styled himself Immaum Mehadri, and sent 1,900 
of his followers to attack the Company's thane at Bon- 
dassye. This thana was garrisoned by one havildar and 
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eight sepoys. The Kacharis are said to have attacked 
this small force with 300 men and two three-pounder guns, 
but they were repulsed with some loss, after a smart engage* 
ment. The attack was renewed under the personal direc- 
tion of the prophet, but iu the meanwhile the thana 
garrison had been reinforced by 70 sepoys, and the Kacha- 
ris were driven back, with a loss of 90 men and 5 small 
pieces of cannon. Their leader made his escape, but was 
subsequently arrested, and peace and tranquillity were 
soon restored. So strong, however, had been his influ- 
ence that many Hindu* in the eastern portion of Sylbet 
are said to have abjured their faith and turned Muham- 
madan. 

A few years later disputes arose with regard to the boun- 

Dim.uu.wiu.nu. ‘ W >’ between Sylhet and Cachnr. In 

of o»«bar. 1807, a line was laid down by an amm, 

but very shortly after the completion of the work, the Raja's 
people trespassed upon the estate of one Mooluck Chund, 
filled up the ditcheB which had been dug along the boun- 
dary, aud carried off the craps. An ttmin was again deputed 
to lay down the line, but, as soon as the crops ripened 
for the following harvest, the Raja’s people again appeared 
upon the scene. Raids were also made on pargana 
Chapghat, and the crops were forcibly cut and carried 
off. Stringent orders were accordingly issued to the 
native officer at the B&darpur thana to 1 prevent these 
savage intruders from committing such ravages 9 ; but 
subsequently it wan found that Mooluck Chund's title to 
the land was very doubtful, and it appeared that the 
line laid down by the amtn included a portion of the 
Uaja’s territory. 
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Trouble, however, wee experienced from within ae 
la) - - well as on 'the frontier. The natives 

Uo °* - of the district were turbulent and 

unruly, and, as is not unfrequently the ease in frontier 
tracts, had little respect for the majesty of the law. In 
1779 . a havfldar and ten sepoys were despatched to put 
an auction purchaser in possession of his newly acquired 
estates in Balisira. The former proprietor resisted the 
officers of the law by force, killed two and wonndod 
several others, and effectually prevented them from 
carrying out their orderB. Not content with this, be 
proceeded to plunder two boatB loaded with upwards of 
two thousand rupees worth of cowries, the property 
of Government. A stronger force wee then sent from 
Sylhet which succeeded in giving the auction purchaser 
possession, and the former owner fled. But he fled only 
to return again with a large body of men, who surprised 
and fired the cutcherry, out down the eepoys who 
offered them resistance, and made the others prisoner. 
The outlaw was, however, compelled again to fly, 
end was subsequently arrested by the authorities at 
Dacca. 


Three years later there was a serious outbreak 
during the Makarram at Sylhet, of 
which the following account was given 
by Mr. Lindsay : — • 




“At this last place (Sjlbet) tbe UawImaM had bscome 
nneommoalj violsat. Tht period of tbs iiahenam, or ansnal 
festival of the Islam faith, was approaching, wbsn • deputation 
from the Hindu inhabitants came privately to inform mo that 


* Kidc Statistical Account of Amu, Vol. II, paga MS. 
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they bad certain intelligence that tho M&lmmmadans meditated 
en assault upon our OoyerDment on tliat dor, end that it would 
likely commence by an attack on the Hindu temples in the 
towu. I told them that I could nut believe it, as they bad 
hitherto shown no i utl i cation of riot. My military force at that 
time being a good deul scattered in tbe Province, not more tliau 
forty or fifty men oould bo mastered fit for duty, and I desired 
my jmadar . or black offioer, to bare all in readiness iu onto 
of a fray. Nothing occurred doriog tbe day of tbe festival, 
until five in the evening, when the Hindu inhabitants rushed 
into my house in numbers, covered with marks of violence they 
hud received from Muhammadans. 1 went into my room for a 
fow minutes, dressed my pistole and gave them to mv favourite 
black servant, desiring him to keep near me, nod, if be saw 
me in danger, to put them into my hand, I carried a light 
horsomnn’s sword under my arm. There was no time for delay, 
as the towu was on fire iu chfierenl directions. With my eiuall 
force I marched to tbe plane where the orowd wa9 collected, 
and found to cny surprise that the numbers were much more 
considerable than 1 expected As I advanced they retired to a 
strong position upon a hill, and there took post, I followed 
them to tbe top, and drew np my sepovs on a table*ground 
directly opposite to them, where thev stood with shouldered 
arms. 1 thou went forward with my black offioer to bold a 
parlay on tho spot. 1 found their leador a priest of considerable 
rauk, at the head of three hundred tneo. He was insolent in 
his manner. 1 wns perfoctly calm. I told him that I presented 
myself before him in the oapooity of Hand Magistrate ; that l 
was informed a fray had happened, which l would investigate 
next day, and render justice where due ; that my object at that 
moment was to. compel him to lay dowu his arms and retire 
penoeably. He immediately drew his sword, and exclaiming 
with a loud voico, “This is tbe day to kill or to die,- the reign 
or the English is at an end ! 11 aimed a heavy blow at my head. 
This 1 was fortanat* enough to parry ; but he struok so bard 
that my sword was broken, and a little more than the tdtt 
remained iu my band. Uy blaok servant at the same moment 
thrust a pistol into my bond, which 1 instantly fired, and the 
p rieet fell} *ud so close were we in oontaot that his olotlies 
w«r« Ml oo firt. Hr aepoyt in the rear, mug my dangerous 
si (notion, dwoberged a platoon while 1 stood in front, from 
wbioh I nirnoolenaly escaped. Mj blank officer ond I rothod 
bank into tho ranks in time to prevent their giving wav. We 
then charged with bayonets and drove the arutod maltUnde 
over the bill. 
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41 i bad now time to look about mo and lunray tbo aUobiof 
that bad booo dons in ao abort ft timo. Tbo blgb priast nod 
ins two brotbort wort lying dead on tbo ground, and many of 
bis dependents were wounded. On my aide oat sopor woo 
killed and six wounded. Moat fortunately my people aid not 
give way— if they bad, ovory European iu lb* plane womld bnvo 
Ulleo. I now naked for my asmoke**, Mr.—, wbo 1 mppoeed 
had been killed ; be soon appeared, nod oaadMIy Informed me 
that the ooene was loo much for bio nerve*, and tbaft be bad 
retired doling the combat. This event was of too serfottl a 
nature not to be reported to Government. They Immediately 
ordered a reinforcement of troops, supposing me under temporary 
difficulty ; but the tumult soon subsided, and tbo order was 
rouu tor man tied. 11 


Rains on tha annt 
end north. 


Mr. Lind«ay was a firui and resolute Collector, hut the 
strength of hie conviction that there 
•would be no renewaiof the disturbances, 
aud his refusal of the proffered reinforcements, suggests 
that the number of rioters who fell waa larger than he 
felt disposed to say. Again in 1786, one Radba Ram, a 
samindai* on the eastern frontier of the district, attacked 
the Chargola thana, with a following of Kukie, and killed 
and harried the aQlngers. Mr. Lindsay promptly des- 
patched some ae*Ph to the place with instructions to burn 
the villages of JGBlha Ham's people, and to lift his cattle ; 
and in a very short time the samiodar himself was 
seised. The letter that reports his capture to Mr* 
(afterwards Sir John) Shore curtly announces the 
annoying feet that a tribe of billmen had surprised the 
thana of Laur, killed the thanadar and twenty of his men, 
and made their way back into their mountain fastnesses. 
During the declining days of Mughal rale the administra- 
tion bad been lax, and it was some years before the people 
learned that the authority of the Company oould not be set 
at de6aace with impunity, The fact diet at this time there 
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were neither criminal nor civil courts in Sylhet was also 
■aid to be a source of difficulty. Suitors had to proceed 
to Sultanai which was & considerable distance from their 
homes. 

The aggressive conduct of the Burmese in 1894 
itnnm ww in caused some anxiety in Sylhet. Troops 
“**• were at once pushed up to the frontier 

fort at Badarpur, and, when the enemy approached, they 
advanced into Cacbar and indicted a eevere defeat upon 
them at Bikrarapur. The Burmese then withdrew, but 
In J une it was reported that they were again advancing, 
und, in spite of the incleraeut weather, reinforcements 
were hastily despatched towards the frontier. Sylbet 
itself escaped the inconvenience of a raid, but great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining transport for the 
c.\ .edition. Bouts, which had to be sent up to Badarpur. 
weu. uianued by 50 persons, most of whom were wit- 
nesses who were waiting to give evidence at the cutcberry 
and hod been summarily impressed 1 “ With the greatest 
difficulty and by subjecting our own subjects to the most 
dreadful privations and sufferings” 7,000 men were 
gradually collected, but they charged the guards who 
were set over them, and broke through every opposi- 
tion. Apart from their reluctance to accompany the 
expedition, the Commissioner doubted whether the coolies 
would be able to carry to Manipur more than the provi- 
sions required, for their own consumption on the way. 
The people fled panic stricken from their homes to escape 
impres smen t, the fields remained untitled, and the Magis- 
trate waa compelled to warn the General in Command 
that famine might ensue. Stories of the impressment of 
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the people travelled up to the Khasi Bills, end added to 
the difficulty of obtaining labour when the road to Assam 
was being constructed in 1829. The Khasis are, and 
always have been, an extremely independent people, and 
the accounts they heard of the way in whioh coolies had 
been seized in Sylhet at first rendered them disinclined to 
do any work for Government 

About the time that Sylhet was freed from the liar of 
marauding raiders from the north, the 
«.o U Mh * kSw mV wild tribes from the southern hills 

° ““ began to make incnrsione on the plains. 

The first outrage on record occurred in 1826, when a 
party of wood-cutters was murdered by Raids. Messen- 
ger* were sent up into the hills, and ascertained that the 
cause of the outrage was the failure of the zamindars 
of Pratapg&rh to make them customary presents to 
the tribesmen. The Kuk'is took this opportunity of 
clearly laying their demands before the Government, and 
detained two of the envoys as hostages, while the third 
was sent to fetch the ransom of the other two. Govern* 
ment paid the money to obtain the release of Its two 
emissaries, and orders were issued for the exclusion of the 
Kukis from our markets. 

In 1841, Sylhet was the scene of a far more serious 
Twenty mn i,hm outrage. Lsru, a Poltlin chief of 
*** some importance, died, and hie eon 

.Lai Chokla determined to give him a funeral worthy of 
his merits. On April 16th, be descended upon the 
Hanipuri colony of Kochabari in Pratapgarh, and hi the 
darkness of the night succeeded in securing twenty heads 
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and six living captives. Efforts were made to obtain 
redress through the Raja of Hill Tippers, and when 
they proved fruitless, an expedition wan despatched, u nder 
Captain Blackwood, into the hills. He succeeded in 
arresting Lai Chokla, who wcb brought down to the 
plains, tried, and sentenced to transportation for life, 
in spite of his plea that he did not know that the Mani. 
puris were under British protection, a plea in which very 
little reliance could be placed. 

Three years Jater the Kukis again descended from 

fwd.iniawu.d their hUl8 » and ma8Sacred upwards 
o&nA 1 uSw*&. 150 persons. After prolonged 

PtdlUoo , * ° 

investigation, it was ascertained that 
the scene of the outrage lay outside British terri- 
tory, and it was left to the Kaja of Hill Tippera, in 
whose country the incident occurred, to take such action 
as he thought to be desirable. Further raids were, how- 
ever, made within the boundaries of the district in 1849, 
and, as even more rerious outrages were reported from 
Cacbar, Government determined to send an expedition 
into the hills. A force was despatched under Colonel Lister 
which captured one village and then withdrew, as the 
officer in command did not consider that it was sufficient- 
ly strong to justify his advancing further through such 
difficult country, against so powerful an enemy. 


In 1862, Sylhet was raided again, three villages about 
eight miles from Adampur were plun- 
dered and burnt, and a large number of 
the inhabitants massacred and carried 
off. Government ordered that a strong force of armed. 
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police should be established somewhere on the Sjlhet fron- 
tier, and pressure was put upon the Raja of Hill Tippers, 
as it was thought that his subjects were to some extent 
responsible for these raids. At the end of 1868, a village 
near Adampur was again attacked, and ns tbia waa only 
one of several outrages along the southern frontier of the 
Province, an expedition was despatched into the hills. 
The climatic conditions were, however, most unfavourable, 
the central column was detained by seven days' continuous 
rain which rendered the route imp(«ctienbie,and the troops 
were compelled to retire without either rescuing the 
captives or punishing the guilty tribes. 


In January 1871, the village of Kacharipara near the 
iuuu Chargola outpoet waa burnt, arid 20 

persons killed, and an attack was made 
on another village immediately opposite to the outpost. 
Five weeks later a village near the Alinagor ootpost 
was raided ; but these were merely incidents in the general 
outbreak that occurred along the frontier. Such con- 
tinuous and sanguinary raids called for vigorous repressive 
measures, and in 1871-72, a strong force waa sent into the 
Lusbai Hills, the troops advancing in two columns from 
Cachar and Chittagong. Since that date the peace of the 
Sylhet district has been undisturbed, though further out 
rages on other portious of the Indian Xmpire rendered 
the annexation of the Luahai HUls a disagreeable but 
unavoidable necessity. 

The history of the Lusbais and their raids will be 
found in greater detail in the gazetteer of the Luahai 
Hills, and reference baa only here been made to the 
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comparatively small number of outrages perpetrated in 
Sylhet. 

Towards the latter end of the eighteenth century the 

district suffered from a succession 

Flood! And buodn. 

o£ heavy floods, which, if implicit reli- 
ance can be placed upon* the records, produced effects of 
the most appalling character. 

In 1781, the country was desolated by an inunda- 
tion which is described by Mr. Lindsay in the following 
terms : • 

M lo 1781, imd also in the pruceding year, there hnd never 
been snob bomitiEul crops of rio», insomuch that the granaries 
could not eon tain it, nod the value of the commodity was so 
extremely depreciated that it would not pay the expense of 
carrying it to market* 1 wai, therefore, under the necessity of 
stating to Government the total inability of the farmers to pay 
their rents, especially at, in this poor district, they bad not the 
same resources as elsewhere, rioe being our only aouroe of 
revenue. A suspension of rent was in oonsequence allowed. No 
sooner was the indulgence granted than one of those dread £q] 
inundations took place to which the ooantry is subject, which in 
a few weeks involved the whole ooantry in general calamity. The 
river, from being very low, rose thirty feet perpendicular, over- 
flowing its banks and sweeping everything before it. A more 
dreadful scene could not be imagined, nor eould relief be given 
to the nomtrons objeota who were eeen perishing in the torrent,— 
the cattle and wild animals of every aeeeription were observed 
indiscriminately floating down the stream. The granaries upon 
the banka, filled with Uie late superabundant harvest, were all 
swept into the fttod. end thus from a general plenty wa were 
in the course of ten days reduced to a state of famine. All was 
gont excepting a few partial stores on the high grounds. The 
first thins I did was to deepatoh express boats in every direc- 
tion. to brine book the grain we had sent from tbo Province 
sometime before, now finding ita way to distant markets, la 
tills we sooosedsd. and part was brought back, bat we bad a 
dreadful prospeot before os : the greater part of the last yeer’o 
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crop was destroyed, and, what was worse, the rice lately planted 
was so completely laid under water that it eould offer no hope 
of relief. 

M My own case was embarrassing, for l had now to give the 
Supreme Board an aoeonnt directly oppovite to that 1 had lately 
furnished. Government, however, immediately aseiated ns ; but 
at the same time, my story appeared so very improbable that 
they sent up a confidential person to report to them, from cooler 
demonstration, the actual etate of the ooaatry. From the 
scarcity that prevailed, this gentleman never r-acbed me ; but 
his report of the demolition and misery be tew in the lower 
country fully corroborated my previous statements, sad Govern- 
ment, in consequence, gave much assistance, hut 1 am sorry lo 
toy nearly one-third of the population died. 

“I must here mention one instanee of the industry of the 
people at this jo dc taro. They lent op and brought rice plants 
from the seed beds on the high grounds ; hot* their low lands 
being under water, they wore obliged to plant them in a manner 
not altogether new, but seldom practised, and to whiob I was 
frequently on eye-witness. The work is carried on in canoes. In 
one end of (he boat were deposited the rice plants, on the othor 
side a heap of well-tempered tanaoioos olar ; the boatman, 
bolding two or three riea plants in bis left band, attached to eeoh 
a lump of clay and dropped it into the water ; it thus became 
snobored in eighteen inobee of water. Many hundred acres of 
ground were tons cultivated ; and this furnishad in doe time a 
considerable resource, so as to save many of the inhabitants 
from famine. In the situation so deeorihed, provided the flood 
dnrfog the periodical rains rises gradoa'ly, the plant will grow 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, always keeping its bead 
above water; hot if rapidly overflowed and depressed under 
water, even for one night only, it never recovers. 


“ Upon going to Dacca a few months afterwards, I saw many 
instances of men and womeo diving from their oaooee to tear op 
from the bottom roots of gram end other vegetables at a miser- 
able food for their famiabod cuttle, M or wore the sufferings 
of the noforlonate natives yet ended. When the new orop was 
ne ^riy ready for urn, no persuasion could prevent them from 
Miljsfying their craving appetites, the froqnent consequence of 
which was immediate death, or diseases which occasioned dropsy 
sod dysentery, which destroyed many.’’ 
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Three yen re Inter there were again complaints of 
Hood. The waters, according to the 
■«p« <ioad> »n i7s» Collector, rose to a height to which 
they had never before attained within the memory of man, 
the houses in the town were most of them submerged, 
and large quantities of cattle and many human beings 
perished.* In September, it was said that the country 
from the banks of the Brahmaputra to Sylhet was like 
an open sea, dotted over with islands on which the 
people were living in a pitiable state ; that two-thirds of 
the cattle had died, and that the villagers were endeavour- 
ing to save the lives of the remainder by diving to the 
bottom and scraping up weeds and roots of grass. Early 
next year, Mr. Lindsay told the Board that over two- 
thirds of the cattle had been Bwept away and drowned, 
or starved from want of fodder, and, that one-fourth of 
the inhabitants of the low lands had perished, either 
from starvation, or from the diseases that are commonly 
induced by unwholesome or insufficient food.f In 1787, 
the Collector again reported a very serious flood, — the low 
parganas were entirely under water, the greater part of 
the cattle were drowned, and those that survived were 
kept on bamboo rafts. “ The face of the whole country 
exhibits an extensive sen, and, where villages formerly 
stood, may be seen at a distance little mounds rising out 
of the waters, which on a nearer approach are perceived 
to be the wrecks of the habitations of the distressed 
raiyaU. It is painful to recall to yuur recollection the 
distress of 1784, at the thought, of which humanity 


* Oolfeuor'o kller No. 46, doted Mill June 1714. 
t CoUwlOf’e fetter No. 56, deled tilt Uereli 1715. 
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iudiler», but the intern are higher now than they ever 
rcre at any period of that year, and the damage in 
h finitely greater."* There were heavy floods also in 
1793 and again in 1795. 

Under native rule the Surma had been promoted by 
a dyke, but this work had been allow- 
protMur* wmm gj ^0 fall into disrepair, and in 1790, 

nr. Willes constructed an embankment for a length of 
tbout one hundred miles along the aide of that river. 
Six years before, the Supreme Government had sanctioned 
he expenditure of Re. 8,000, on the repair of bunds 
ilong the Surma, Kusiysrt and Msno,t and dyhaa were 
il so kept in repair by native land-holdera at their own 
Expense. In 1814, the idea seems to have gained ground 
that these bunds were of comparatively little use. They 
here accordingly allowed to fall into disrepair, and, at the 
present day, the only one maintained is a dyke along a 
portion of the Surma river. The annual rainfall la so 
enormous, the general level of the country is eo low, and 
the whole drainage system is of such a complicated 
character, that it it extremely difficult to control the action 
of the rivers. Nullshs and embankments that protect one 
village may very possibly do damsge to another, and the 
greatest caution has to be exercised when tampering with 
the drainage of the country. 

it is difficult to understand why, at the end of the 
■^ itPsosg* eighteenth century, Sylbet should have 

******** been so much more liable to flood 
titan it it at the present day. It is pomible that the 
whole level of the district baa been raised during 

* OoMsw**. ktter Mo. SO, lUud lUih July MW. ~~ 
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tbe last hundred yean ; it ia possible that there wm 
a cycle of exceptionally wet yean, ju»t u at* the end of 
the nineteenth century, the rainfall throughout India wm 
exceptionally scanty ; and lastly it is possible that tlie 
floods in reality were not abnormally severe, -and that 
what so impressed the imagination of Mr. Lindsay was 
little more than the nsual condition of the country. At 
the present day almost tbe whole of the western portion 
of the district goes under water in the rains. Fodder for 
the cattle is brought from the hills, or dragged from the 
bottom as described by the Collector, and the houses of 
the villagers are crowded together on small islets of high' 
land, which rise up here and there from out of the waste 
of waters. It is difficult to obtain reliable information 
with regard to the condition of the people now, it was 
almost impossible to do so then, and tbs estimates of 
mortality, both of men and cattle, were doubtless much 
exaggerated. Tbe people bod the strongest disinclination 
to pay land revenue, and clutched at any excuse which 
would relievo them from the necessity of doing so. 
Even a strong officer like Robert Lindsay experienced 
tbe greatest difficulty in realising the demand, and he was 
naturally not disposed to minimise any calamity which 
would help to explain away the large outstanding balances- 
On more than one occasion the ruiufuil may possibly 
have been severe, but it is to bo hoped that the sufferings 
of the people were not bo terrible as was supposed. 

That then was some distress nail scarcity there 

nw ri* mum $mo * d® 0 *** I" 1788, Mr. 

gg gtf jg™ Willes reported that rim was selling 
at Re. 1-8 per maund, though in 
former years four maund* could be purchased for one 
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rupee, Su ch was the general distress that he could 
not stir from his house without being beset fay 
thousands clamouring for relief.* It must, however, 
be added that four maunds for a rupee was an excep- 
tionally low rate. In 1786, wbeu rice eold at four and a 
bait maunds to the rupee, the price wee said to be so low 
as barely to cover the cost of cooly hire to the hasar, and 
in January 1788, the beet rice sold at Sylhet for As. 18 a 
tnnnnd. Owing, uo doubt, to difficulties of transport, the 
grain market at that time wan subject to sharp variations. 
Corners in wheat would have had but a short shrift from 
the administrators of that day. In 1778, ths Collector 
was authorised to notify by beat of drain, that any 
merchant who concealed his grain and refuted to bring it 
to the market and sell it at a reasonable price, would not 
only be deprived of all his stock, but would be placed in 
confinement till orders had been passed upon his case. 
Asa precaution against scarcity the Government bad 
recourse to public granaries, and more than once the 
Collector was directed to purchase and store a lakh or two 
of mounds of grain. 


The efforts made by Frauce to retain some share of 


»• 


the valuable Indian trade; are illus- 
trated by tbe action of a certain 
M. DeChampigny. This gentleman seems to have come 
to Sylhet id 1786, with letters of introduction from 


M. Wilton, tbe French Commissary. Ur. Lindsay informed 
the Governor-General that no obstacle would be planed in 
U. DeChampigny's way, as kmg as he conducted 
*9 a private trader. At the tamo time he pointed out that 


• CattMlw’S Bo. IS, fetad tub ftbreasf MSS. 
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the Frencb had never had a public agent in that portion 
of Bengal, and that they were naturally of an intriguing 
deposition ; and be hinted pretty plainly that the French* 
man’s actions in a turbulent and frontier dirtriot, sur- 
rounded by savage races who could easily be incited to 
invade onr territory, would always call for careful 
attention from the Government. M. DeGbampigny seems 
to have lived with Mr. Lindsay, and, during the adminis- 
tration of that vigorous pro-consul, he was wise enough to 
conceal his real intentions. On the advent of Mr. Willes 
he ventured to appear in his true colours. He purchased 
a plot of ground in a very arbitrary manner, the title of 
the vendor being extremely doubtful. He then began the 
construction of a fine bungalow, without applying for tbe 
consent of Government, as was required by tbe regulations 
then in force. When he was in need of stores from the 
interior, he issued orders on the people under a large seal ; 
and he claimed to be exempted from the rules that applied 
to all other traders, under which boats carrying merchan- 
dise were compelled to attend at the bander ghat 
for registration. He is said to have seised, confined, 
and fined those persons who offended him. On one 
occasion be arrested a taluqdar, and, when ordered 
by the Collector to release him, his servants impudently 
denied that their master was in any way subject to the 
authority of Mr. Willea. But, worst of all, he endeavoured 
to establish political relations with the Ehasis, an ar- 
rangement to which there were the strongest possible 
objections. The Kbui Hills were independent territory, 
Assam and Cachar were still under native rule, and there 
was serious risk that the French might establish a 
protectorate on our frontier, which would be a perpetual 
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source of danger am) annoyance. The records arc silent 
with regard to the ultimate fate of this imperious French- 
man. On the outbreak of war in 1804, lie probably 
had to Hue the country ; but, for a time at any rote, be 
was a source of serious annoyance and anxiety to the 
unhappy Mr. Willc*. 

In spite of the restrictions imposed on settlers in 
the interior, there were a considerable number of Euro- 
peans in Sylhet a century and more ago. In 1778, 
Mr. Liudsay despatched two Englishmen, a Frenchman* 
and a Portuguese to Dacca, ‘as no confidence could 
lie placed in them,’ nud there were still some fourteen 
Europeans left, who had absconded, apparently from 
fear Unit they might share the Tate of tho other four. 
In 1799, there were no less than forty-four uou-offioia) 
Europeans in the district. The most important was, 
of course, the famous U. De Chaonpigoy, but nueneri* 
caHy the strongest community were the Greeks, no 
less than thirty-one of whom wen engaged in selling 
salt. They were altogether a distinctly cosmopolitan 
crew, which, in addition to the Greeks, included three 
1' ranchmen, one Del no, whose nationality is not specified 
but who presumably was not English, and a Dutchman 
who is described as very old and dumb. One cannot 
help wondering wbat an old and speechless D utchma n 
could have been doing in Sylbet a century ago, 

In the early days of our administration the revenue 

itoomatv. o£ tbe "M paid in cowries. 

As Hr. Lindsay says, it is difficult 
to understand how they became the circulating medium 
of a country three hundred miles distant from the 
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sea. The only explanation he could offer was that 
the people were so poor, and their rents so small, that 
a currency of extremely low value was required. The 
rate of exchange varied at different times, but, in Mr. 
Undsay’s day, four kahans or 5,120 cowries went to 
a rupee, and, as the revenue amounted to Rs. 2,50,000, the 
Collector had to receive nearly 1,800 millions of these 
little shells. The inconvenience of such a currency was 
indescribable. The cowries were generally received in 
baskets, and when they changed hands, the baaketB were 
divided into groups of ten. The payee then counted 
one basket in each group, and, whatever deficiency was 
found in that basket, was supposed to run through the 
remaining nine. They were not received by weight, as 
the addition of a little sand would at once have turned 
the scale, nor by measure, as a little shaking made them 
settle down. They were fragile, and the Government of 
Bengal found it uecessary to import shells, at a cost 
of more than a lakh of rupees per annum, to replace 
those lost and broken in the Presidency.* They were 
cumbersome to receive, and troublesome alike to store 
in Sylbet, or to export to Dacca. Efforts were accord- 
ingly made by Government to induce the landholders 
to pay their revenue in rupees, aud by 1818, two-thirds of 
the people had agreed to do so, and only 80,000 kahans 
of cowries were in store. This result was not attained 
without much difficulty. The price of cowries was 
raised by declining to issue them from the treasury, 
and at one time the Collector had nearly 1,100 millions of 

• Letter No. 164 A., dated 9th Suptetnbtr 1919, f/ora the Bwml of 
Kevtttve to Hit Collector, Tlio OuUcotora of Cuatome *i ibe tlireo eeaporla 
reported that 43,000 uauxtda of cowrite were iutpoited every year. 
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t ] te *e little sheila in the godowns at Sylhet. Arrange- 
ments wore tuudc to send them to other districts, to 
distribute them as diet money to prisoners, and to 
acll them locally i and gradually this medium of dr- 
dilation, which assuredly must have been one of the 
\cry worst on earth, was banished from the district. 

It is interesting to trace the development of the 
excise revenue in the early days of 
•zoijm myfm. Britibh rule, and the mall beginnings 
from which the present system was built up. The con- 
sumption of spirituous liquor was uaturally regarded with 
jscvme disfavour by the Muhammadans, a tax of 5 
or about two rupees, was imposed on each maund landed 
at Sylhet, and each retail vendor paid a small registration 
fee of Re. 1 per annum* For some years after our 
assumption of the administration no attempt seems to 
have teen made to obtain any revenue from excise, ; but 
in 1793 the Collector, under pressure from the Board of 
Revenue, issued licenses to four distillers. The fees 
received only amounted to Rs. 42, whether per mensem 
or per annum is not quite clear ; but the actual inci- 
dence of the fees was not of much importance, as 
shortly after receiving their licenses, all the vendors dis- 
appeared. Further enquiries led the Collector to report 
that liquor was only drunk by the fishermen near Ajtniri- 
gtinj ; but to 1798, he complained bitterly of the evil 
effects of opium. This, he mid, was in very common 
use, or rather abuse, as the consumption of the drug 
gave rise to consequences of the most disastrous kind* 
“ Opium if taken to oxcess, which commonly is the case, 
brings on an insanity which in general terminates either 


• Coltootor'a Mttr No. 204, fhtoil Jrrf April I70S. 
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iu suicide or murder. Instances of such fatal effects 
are so numerous and so well authenticated by the 
records of the Faiudari Court, as to have attracted 
the particular attention of the Magistrate.*’ * Bhang and 
gunja were not generally used exoept by natives who 
hod come from Hindustan. It is, however, doubtful 
whether tho opium hafcii; was as prevalent as the Collector 
thought. In 1814 , the total amount of * koppah * used 
in tbe district was said to be eoine 60 mounds, but, os 
‘ koppah * consists of strips of cloth soaked with poppy 
juice, the actual weight of the drug was only 40 maunds, 
which certainly was not a very largo amount. ‘ Koppah * 
sold for Its. 6 per seer in Sylhet, and Rs. 4 in the 
mofussii. The lack of definite knowledge on the subject 
is well illustrated by the fact that, three years later, tbe 
Collector said that only one-third of ‘koppah’ was actu* 
tually opium, and that it sold from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per 
soer. It was subsequently proposed to charge a fee of 
Rs. 6 per annum for each license for the retail Bale of 
gsnjs, Rs. 12 for opium, and Rs. 18 for “ muddad,” 
presumably madak. Two country Bpirit shops were 
settled at a rental of Rs. 17 -4 per mensem, a fee that is 
in marked contrast with that now paid for tbe Sylhet 
shop which, in 1904, amounted to Rs, 738 per mensem. 
Other shops outside the town paid from one-half to one- 
sixth of this very moderate demand. Even these small 
fees were found to be prohibitive in their effect, and in 
1 800, not a single license for the preparation and vend 
of spiritoua liquors was taken out. la 1808, tbe Collector 
raised the lioenee fee to As. 8 a day. This proposal found 
no favour with the Magistrate, who thought that, in view 
* OeUwtor'* toUtr No. 810, ilalsd Std J«u 1788. 





of the large illicit trad* in drugs .end liquor, the fee 
should be within the reach of the poorest pone, and 
should not exceed As. 3 per diem. In 1833, the Col- 
lector estimated that one-half, or at the lowest calculation 
one-third of the population of Sylhet town, which, by the 
way, he calculated to bo no lew than 80,000 aowls, drank 
spirituous liquor, and complained of tho facility with 
which illicit distillation could be carried on. Two years 
later the practice woe inaugurated of issuing Government 
opium from the Treasury. The price charged was Bs. 25 
a seer, and the amount sold in the first two years was 
less than two seers. The price was then lowered to 
R». 20, and afterwards to Ks. 10, and a daily tax was 
imposed upon the vendor. This concession, coupilt with 
a stern repression of the illicit opium traffic, sent up the 
issues in 1821*33 to over 24 mounds. Sylhet, however, 
has never been a great opium-eating district, sod in 1904, 
only 16 mounds were issued from the Tressury. 


It is sometimes thought that the salary of a Collector 
in the early days of British rule was 
*«% gmall j and that, though there are now 

fifteen rupees to the sovereign instead of eight, as in 
Mr. Lindsay's day, tho fall in e xch a n ge and tho with* 
drawnl of the right of trade have been folly counter- 
balanced by an increase in the scale til pay. This does 
not seem, however, to have bean the cue. Mr, Lindsey's 
salary was fixed at Bs. 1,500 per mensem in 1787, and 
be was further granted a house allowance of Be 160 per 
mensem.* Whether he travelled by water or by land he 
drew a travelling allowance of Re. 1-1 per mile, ee oom- 

, * Utter M>. 70S.. dnW vfii April 17S7, faote tU itehSW l Ste r Ww y 
to tl* 
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pared with the four annas and eight annas of the present 
day, though boat and cooly hire must have been much lower 
a hundred years ago than they tore now. Mr. Lodge's 
travelling allowance bill for the journey from Calcutta 
to Sylhet in 1794 was no less than Ea. 1,061.* Again 
in 1825, the Collector waB allowed an aggregate salary of 
Rs. 2,510 per mensem, a larger sum than is drawn by any 
Collector at the present day. 

But, if the salaries n hundred years ago were far 

Fuuia amo— * rom sma ^> expenditure on public 
works wab very light. The cutcherry 
itself was a very modest building. Mr. Ahmuty, at 
the eni of the eighteenth century, repotted that be had 
erected “ a pucka godown divided into three apartments 
wherein the public records of my office have been ever 
since deposited ; independent of which I rent two 
bungalows, one of which is occupied by the moharrirs 
and writers, and the other appropriated to the use of 
my public cutcherry.” The Governor-General desired 
that a suitable building should be provided for the 
Collector's office. That officer replied that if a proper 
building was to be constructed it must be at least equal 
in size to a common dwelling-house, and contain four 
commodious rootnB with verandahs on the north and 
south. The coat of such an office if made of the best 
materials would not be less tlum Ea, 10,000. The office 
erected for the Deputy Commissioner, after the earth- 
quake of 1897, bad a floor apace of 85,000 square feet 

• Collector* lotttr, Utttd 64b ftUrcb 1794. Tht dtatuot from CtkalU 
lo Sylbot win to bo 998 »U?t, tod attorn draws tcoord tally. Ita 
Acmnte Dtparlmtol tt th* mint day bold Unit tin dktoaea tta tbo 
SoodtrtauM U ooljr 709 «Utt. It 8 om staUftwtr wfotber (ho now ndot 
w«ro tllowtd for joormjt ia (bo district. 
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including the verandahs, and though built after a plan in 
which economy ia carried to the very verge ol meanness, 
cost Rb. 1,68,000. The estimate sanctioned for the 
construction of a jail at Sylhet in 1788 amounted 
to Rs. 2,500, and affords a striking contrast to the 
lie. 1,06,000, which have lately been expended on the 
existing institution. The godowns in which the myriads 
of cowry shells wero stored were erected by the Collector 
at his own expense, and leased by him to Government. 
Mr. Lindsay says that they cost him Rb. 8,000, and he 
charged a rent of Rs. 1 00 per mensem, which for those 
<1 iys seems moderate enough. 

One of the most Berious disabilities under which the 
aoivu ewon or P«>P le of Sylhet labour at the present 
th* **“* 0Mtt " wr - day is the want of proper treatment 
when they succumb to the unsanitary conditions in which 
their lives are passed, but the Medical Department has fortu- 
nately made some advance since the days of Mughal rale. 
In 1789, Mr. Willes complainod that one Mohammad Jaffar 
was acting as medical adviser to the Nawab at Dacca, 
in spite of the fact that he held a grant of land worth 
Rs. 900 per annum, which had been given to his predeces- 
sors by the Mughal Government in consideration of their 
undertaking the duties now assigned to the civil surgeon 
of Sylhet. Mr. Willes requested that this gentleman might 
be sent baok to the district to which he properly belonged, 
as the people were in great distress from want of either 
a Muhammadan or Bengali doctor. The unfortunate 
civil surgeon was expected to devote fully half of his 
annual grant to the purchase of medicines ; hut it is 
to be presumed that lie was allowed to add by private 
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practice to the modest stipend he received from 
Government. 

In the Friend of India of February 9th, 1887, the 
following gloomy account is given 
mm * z iB 1B * of the condition of tbe district. The 
writer seems to infer misery and deterioration from the 
fact that the revenue is not easily collected ; but the 
difficulty experienced in realizing the very small Govern- 
ment demand, a difficulty which is experienced now 
or then, is due to other causes 

“ la th« silting of the Board of Revenno on tbo 30th of 
January last, the prosent stale of the district of Sylhet was 
brought nnder consideration. Tlmt district daring tbe last 
forty years has been subject to a gradual deterioration j and lias 
at Ion gib, reached that point of wretchedness which naturally 
produces a reaction. Forty years ago, it was, comparatively 
speaking, in a flourishing state ; now it is a complete pauper 
warron. In the whole distriot there are not fifteen landed proprie- 
tors possessed of Re- 5,000 and tbe condition of tbe great bulk of 
eatnindars is in the last degree wretched. But it is of late years 
that the deterioration has taken the moat rapid strides. In 
1821, tbe district was in so prosperous a state, that a sole of 
land for arrears of revenue hardly ever took phuw. Sven as hdo 
1828, there were but sixty-three estates sold by tbe Collector ; 
in 1834, the number of estates sold rose to about 250 ; the next 
year, tbe nvmber was doubled ; end in tbe past year, it had 
reached the extent of 1.004. At the dose of the last aooounts, 
it was found, that though the assessment of the entire district did 
not moeh exceed three lakhs of rupees, two lakhs of this sent 
remained unpaid, and that it beoame accessary to advertise 26,250 
tenures for sale. But what is to restore comfort and security 
to the vast population whose sole dependence Is on the food 
raised in a district, in which every estate, with tbe exeeptlon of 
n small fraction, is pnt up to sale ? To complete tbe misery of 
the district, these sales, it appears, an attended by a set of 
•peon la tors, who bid for the forfeited estates, though not them- 
selves possessing man than the amount of the deposit money ; 
and whose hope of gain io this lottery of desolation, is built on 
their being able to soil their purchase to advantage. before tbs 
settling day arrives." 
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Sjlhet did not escape unscathed from the troubles 
of 1857. In December a party of the 
1881 Chittagong mutineers entered the 

south of the district, with the evident intention of pushing 
on through the Surma Valley to Manipur. A detachment 
of the Sylhet Light Infantry, under their Commanding 
Officer, the Hon’ble Major Byng, started to Prstapgarh 
to intercept them, but on arriving there learnt that they 
had changed the direction of their march, and were then 
in the neighbourhood of Lntu. The troops immediately 
started for that place, and on reaching it had barely time 
to form, when the mutineers came into sight, advancing 
in good order. A smart action took place, and the enemy, 
though undoubtedly superior in numbers, broke and fled, 
leaving 2<5 dead upon the held. Our 6wn loss was small, 
and consisted of five dead and one severely wounded, but 
Major Byng was unfortunately amongst the killed. It 
whb impossible to follow up the mutineers with any hope 
of success through the jungle covered hills into which they 
hud fled. Detachments of men were, however, posted so as 
to intercept their march towards Manipur, and a native 
officer, who had been sent with sixteen men to attack ten 
of the enemy who were lurking in the jungle near Latu, 
succeeded in killing eight of them. On the 23rd of De» 
cetuber the mutineers entered Cachar ; but the pursuit was 
still maintained, and they were engaged and defeated on 
December 23rd, January 12th, January 22nd and January 
26th. They were now completely disorganized and dis- 
pirited. They were destitute of all supplies, and some were 
found lying in the jungle, having died of actual starva- 
tion, while others were despatched by Kuki scouts, who 
had been offered a reward for every sepoy killed. It 
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is believed that out of the three oompanieB which left 
Chittagong not three or four men escaped death or 
capture. 

The district is not rich in archaeological remains of 

n n ni n rm- p*. interest. Mosques are numerous, eB- 

pecially in North Sylhet, but most 
of them are still used da places of worehip, and are des- 
cribed in the following chapter. Two miles north-east of 
the Patharkandi police station there are the remains of the 
Port of Baja Pmtap Sing, a petty local notable who has 
given his name to the Pratapgarb pargana. Reference 
has been already made to the ruins in South Sylhet asso- 
ciated with the nameB of Subid Naraynn and Khowaj 
Osman, and in pargana Bhanugach in the same locality 
there is a fort attributed to Ohandra Singh. This man 
belonged to the family of the Tippera Rajas and ia said 
to have moved from the hills into the Sylhet plains about 
the seventh century, A. D. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tns Pxopls: 


Dimity — ' Towns «ad vM m> Qrowth tl p oyh U«o — lfi|rm U c a to 
and mwrii**— Infinnltiat— Languagi — Quit — Brahmac*— Bodrai— OntU 
«t iat rl bo tion — U a bam ioad«akm— Moaquaa and tomW— Hind wtaw T W flbalrsj 
ni»aj«o— 6aor«d plioot- AH>ni-CI»rhHtlU y « ( ko» yH »a t - U i dh | ftroi* 
li«f— Moruaga ouitomi— Hindu f«*U rail -InounnU, 


Sylhet covers an area of 5,485 square miles, and, 
dhmsv of though there are parts of it which 
popuU&od. -would not generally be considered 
desirable places oE habitation, it supports a much 
larger population than any olher district in As- 
sam. In 1901, the density was 412 to the square mile. 
This was greatly in excess of the figure for the Province 
os a whole (109), though considerably below that of 
the two Bengal, districts which adjoin Sylhet on the west : 
Mymcnsingh, where there was a density of 618 persons 
to the square mile, and Tippers, where 
the density was as high as 848. The 
statement in the margin shows the 
density by subdivisions. In tho 
northern part of Sylhet, the floods of 
rain that are precipitated on the southern face of the 
Assam range, and the heavy local fall convert the plain 
into a swamp at certain seasons of the year. In the 
centre of the great depressions, or basiaB, with which 
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this locality abounds, the cultivation oi hot weather crops 
is quite impossible, and there is no high land available 
for village sites. The Dharmapasha tfasna has a density 
of only 246, over a total area of 321 square mileB, while 
in the Sunamgaoj tbaua, which adjoins it on the oast, there 
are only 262 persons to the square mile. In the Jaintia 
Parganas which, roughly speaking, are enclosed within the 
Surma river, the Piysingong, and the Jaintia Bills, the 
density (250) is slightly less. ’ Towards the centre of the 
district population increases, and in the Balaganj thana, 
over a total area of 222 square miles, there is an average 
density of 640 people to the square mile. The whole 
of the Habiganj subdivision is verj fully peopled, the 
density ranging from 493 in the Baniyachung thana to 
651 in the Mndbabpur thana in the bouth-weBt corner 
of the district. Population is also fairly dense in South 
Sylhet, as the low ranges of hillB, which are unfit 
for the growth of ordinary crops, have been to a great 
extent cleared and planted out with tea. In Karimgsnj 
population begins to fall off, as a large proportion of 
the surface is covered with the Chhataehum, Pratapgarh, 
and Pathariya hills ; and the upper valleys of the Langni 
and Siugla have not yet been opened out for cultivation. 
Taking the thana as a unit, it cannot ha said that any 
portion of the district is sparsely peopled, as nowhere 
is the density less than 246 to the square mile. Popula- 
tion is, however, comparatively sparse in the belt of 
land lying at the foot of the hills along the northern 
frontier, is somewhat denser on the eastern frontier, 
and is positively congested in the central and south- 
western portions of the district. The density in each 
thana in 1901 will be found in Table II. 
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Svlb«t c o nt ai ns five small towns. and 8,380 villages. 

The population of th«M towns at the 
t»wm M)Ma> q£ i90J is shewn in the atata- 

’2*- _Tfc ment in the margin. Seven-eighths 
SmSh 1 W of the villages are rep or ted to be 
l’*»IS’Bau» S* mall hamlets with lees than 500 
inhabitants, and there were only f>4 with a population 
ranging from two to five thousand tools. Little 
reliance can, however, be placed upon these figure*. The 
villages not, as in some Provinces of India, clutter* of 
bute which stand out clearly in the centre of the Adds 
tilled by their inhabitants. Rice, the staple crop, la grown 
in wide plains, dotted over with clumps of bamboos 
and fruit trees, in which are buried the houses of the 
cultivators. Except in the flooded tract*, it is groves and 
not villages that the traveller sees when riding through 
the more densely populated portions of the district, and 
not a house can usually be discerned till be has penetrated 
tbi* jungle of plantains, betelnut trees, and bamboos. 
It is thus difficult to teU where one village ends and 
another begins, or to which of the larger dumps of trees 
should be assi gned the smaller dumps which sre fredy 
dotted about amongst the rice fields, nod the village at a 
statistical unit is of little value. 


The earliest estimate of the population is one made 

Ovowth - pops- MP - JobB Wi,1 « “ B « 

** UoB - reported that there were altogether 

498,945 people in the district ; hut his figures were 
evidently very much below the mark, and in 1818 the 
Collector vnAt a much more reasonable estimate of 
1,500,000 persona. In 1858, Hr. Mills calculated that the 

v 
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population was about 1,393,500, this figure being appar- 
ently obtained by multiplying by five the number of 
houies reported by the police. This estimate was much 
more plausible than one framed by the Surrey Depart- 
ment m 1860, which only amounted to 795,278 souls. 
In 1866, the Collector stated that, including the Jaintia 
P&rganas, the whole population of the district might be 
fairly estimated at 1,000,000, or half a million leas than 
the guess made by his predecessor 50 years before. 
The census taken a few years later in 1878 showed that 
his estimate was ridiculously low. 


The statement in the margin shows the population 
town- recorded at eucli of the four last 
Pw ' :UU,fc 'irtSto*. enumerations, with the percentage of 
ml :: JJhJS + *3 increft6e occurring in each decade. Part 
im .. 0 £ the increase disclosed in 1881 was, 

no doubt, due to the inaccuracy of the enumeration of 
1872. In the next decade there was a fair expansion of 
the population, but much of this was due to immigration; 
and the natural growth, i*., the increase in the number 
of persons born aud ceostued in the district, only amount- 
ed to 58 per cent, in the ten yews. In South Sylhet, 
where there was a great development of the tea industry, 
the gross increase amounted to as much as 16 per cent, 
and in Karunganj, where similar causes wen in operation, 
there was an increase of 12 percent In Rabiganj, on 
the other hand, the increese was less than 6 per cent 
During the next decennial period the gross increase 
amounted to 4 per cent This in itself is small enough, 
but more than half of this was due to immigration, and 
the number of persons bom and otnsused in the district 
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only increased by 1*9 per cent. 
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The local variation in the 
population is thus described 
in the Baport on the eenene 
of Assam is 1901.* “ From 
the atateoeat in the margin 
it appears that, while in one 
subdivision there haa been 
on increase of nearly 10 per 
cent, in another there haa 
been a decrease of nearly 4. 


Habigonj has increased by 9*9 per cent., and, though there 
has been a substantial increase in the number of persona 


censused on tea gardens, the general population bee 
increased by 7 3 per cent. In Sunamganj alio there has 
been a very fair natural growth of the population, the 
increase amounting to nearly 5 per cent.; and ae tibia 
cannot be considered a particularly healthy portion, of the 
district, lying, as it does, at the foot of the Kbati Hills, 
there is no need to be dissatisfied with the progress made 
during the decode. The same cannot, however, be said 
of Karimgaoj, for, though the increase in the total pepu- 
lation amounts to 6*7 per cent, the greater part of this 
is due to the tea industry, persons censused outside tea 
gardens having only increased by 2*5 per cent. In 
South Sylhet, the state of affairs is still more unsatis* 
factory, as the population outaide tea gardens has actually 
decreased by 8*9 per cent, during the last ten years, 
owing to the ravages of mai^isl fever ; while in North 
Sylhet the total population is laaa by 2*9 per cent, than 
it was ten years ago. " The decrease in the sadr sub* 
division was ascribed to a wave of malarial fever, which 
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tom unusually virulent in 1807 and 1898, and there can 
be little doubt that, in the middle of the nineties, Sylbet, 
like moat of the other districts in Attain, was suffering 
from abnormally unfavourable conditions. 

Sylhet la one of the most important tea districts in 
|||[b the Province, and during the ten yean 
ending with 1900 over 141,000 coolies 
were imported to its gardens. But the indigenous popula- 
tion is bo large that, at the last census, foreigners, *\e., 
persona born outside the Province, formed only a little 
more titan 7 per cent, of the total population. This 
proportion is unusually low for Assam, In the Pro- 
vince as a whole, foreigners formed nearly 13 per cent, 
of the persons censused there in 1901 ; and in the four 
other districts in which the tea industry is of consider- 
able importance, ».e., Cochin*, Darrang, Sibsagar and 
Lakhlmpur, the rates varied from 24 to 41 per cent. 
The distribution varies considerably by subdivisions. ’ In 
South Sylbet foreigners formed 16 per cent., and in 
Karimganj 10 per cent, of tho total population ; whereas 
in Sunamganj they were only 4 and in North Sylhet S 
per cent, of the persons ccusused within the snbdivisionul 
boundaries. 


The total number of foreign immigrants was 164,895, 
but a considerable proportion of these persons were not 
imsiuh im oysaMtMS ww» members ot the cooly castes. 
nW dtw«2 r * r * ""I? t\m The statement in the margin 
m .. mj* ftbowi that over 88,000 per- 
' sons had entered Sylhet from 
Hill Tippers and the three nsighbouriog di s t ri cts of 
Bengal. No less than 30,000 of these people were 
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found in the frontier subdivision* of 8unamganj and 
Habiganj, so that it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
most of them had only moved across the border— a few 
miles from their former homes, and thus belonged* to a 
quite different category from that in which the garden 
cooly must be placed. Sylhet, however, gains nothing 
by this movement of the population, as the number of 
persons who were born in Assnm, in this ease practically 
Sylhet, and were censused in the four adjoining districts 
Mms. rn. A.*, si mil of Bengal, was over 86,000. 

S (l :: IS Nearl y hal£of p^p 1 ® 

D **“ Jill were found in the neighbour* 

Tfctoi .. »«*» Btate q£ gjjj Tippgrg, 

There is plenty of waste land still available here, which 
the authorities are willing to lease out on easy terms, and 
which forms a groat attraction to the inhabitants of the 
densely populated subdivision of Habiganj. There ie a 
good deal of inter-marriage between Sylhet and Tippero 
and Mymensingh, and, as there are no natural frontiers, 
it is only to be expected that there should be a certain 
amount of movement across the boundary of the Province. 
The majority of these people go to Bengal aa servants, 
conks, priests, and shopkeepers, bb the pressure on the 
soil is as severe there as in their native district. 

Turning to the Provinces and divisions from which 
the coolies come, it appears that the proportion of immi* 
grants from Chota Nagpur (24,627) is comparatively 
low. This is due to the fact that natives of the United 
Provinces thrive better in the Surma Valley than in 
Assam Proper, and are employed by planters in place 
of the true jungly cooly who is difficult aud expensive 
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to procure. Three-fourths of these Chotn Nagpuris were 
found in the two subdivisions of South. Syihet and 
Hnbigenj. 51,068 natives of the United Provinces were 
contused in the district, most of whom come from Ghsti- 
pur and Azamgarb. Nearly one half of these coolies 
were living in the Ktirimganj subdivision, and most of 
the remainder in South Syihet. 18,14* persona come from 
the Central Provinces, chiefly from the districts of 
Bilaspur and Jabnlpur ; nnd over 10,000 from Madras. 
Unlike the Assam Volley, the number of settlers from 
Nepal is very small. 

Sylbet, as is only natural, loses largely by inter- 
district migration. Most of this takes place with the 
neighbouring district of the Cachar Plains, to which Sylbet 
sent 25,1*71 persons in 1901, though it received only 
1,111 in return. This does not, of course, represent the 
loss t» Syihet in tbe single decade 1891 — 1901. Qaobur 
itself is now fairly densely peopled, and most of these 
Sylhettia moved into it some years ago. The actual 
increase st the last census over the figures for 1891 was ' 
only 2,259 ; but, to provide for this increase, and to make 
good deficiencies caused by death, must have required the 
emigration of about 8^500 persons from Sylbet to Cscbor 
between 1£91 nnd 1901. It need hardly be said that the 
district can easily afford to spare these men. In places 
there is considerable pressure on the Hoil, and it is hoped 
that now that tbe railway has been completed through tbe 
North Cachar Rills, some of its teeming thousands may 
pass across into the fertile plains oi the Assam Valley. 
Details with regurd to the proportion of immigrants in 
each subdivision will be found in Table IV. 
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Tne proportion of women id 1901 was fairly high, 
(964 to 1,000 men) and considerably 
*“ m * FrU ** exceeded the proportion for the Pro- 
vince as a whole. This was, however, largely due to the 
emigration of men in considerable number* to Gachar, 
and to the fact that the proportion of the sexes was not, 
as in the other tea districts, seriously affected by immi- 
gration. If these two fautors are eliminated, and the 
proportion calculated on the natural population, thoee 
born in the district and censused in the Province, it will be 
found that there were, in 1901, only 958 women to every 
thousand men, a figure which was 4 below the average for 
the plains districts as a whole. The ratio between the soxos 
has shown little tendency to change, and, taking those bom 
and censused in the district, the proportion of women was 
practically identical at the three last enumerations. Pew 
things ore more obscure thnn the causes which determine 
the proportion of the sexeB, hut one factor whieh is known 
to operate adversely on female life, i.e., infant marriage, 
is unfortunately in existence in Sylhet. 

The statement in the margin shows the percentage 
of Hindu K> rl * under ten, 
and between teo and fifteen, 
— who *“ v « performed tbe 

— marriage ceremony j and the 

I*”*"* |m m proportion of Hindu girls 

no* . between fifteen and twenty 

«“»*» ]*■« wi who are still unwed. Simi- 

,,IM \ lar figures are given far 

£33? S' tr * 71 Muhammadans, and for the 

— Hindus of Nowgong, who 

»re fortunately free from the ideas that in Bengal “ have 
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succeeded, without a shadow of textual authority, in 
bringing about the monstrous abuse that the girlB of the 
upper classes commence married life at the age of nine 
years, and become mothers at the very earliest time that 
it ie possible for them to do so.” 9 The contrast between 
the figures is very striking. In on equal number of 
little Hindu girls under ten, there are 17 who have per- 
formed the marriage ceremony in Sylhet, for every one 
who has been hurried into matrimony in Nowgong, and 
the contrast at the next age period ie almost equally pro- 
nounced. Over 15 the number of unmarried maidens in 
Sylhet is very small, and many of them, probably, suffer 
from some physical disqualification which seriously affects 
their chances in the marriage market. The effect of con- 
tact is also clearly shown. The Muhammadans have, to 
a great extent, adopted the fashions of their Hindu neigh- 
Ixnirs, in spite of the obvious disadvantages of union 
with a lUr.lo girl, instead of with a full grown young 
woman ; disadvantages which nrc not minimised in their 
case by any foolish dictates of tradition. 

The future of the district can to some extent lie 
judged by the proportion borne by the reproductive ele- 
ment, which in this case may be fair ly taken as married 
women between the ages of 15 and 40, to the total popu- 
lation. Out of .every thousand persons censttsed in 
Sylhet in 1901, 161 were potential mothers, a proportion 
which was slightly higher than that prevailing in the 
Province as a whole (157). As compared with the Cen- 
tral Provinces end Bengal the district is, however, handi- 
capped in the race for population, as in the former 
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Province there were 169, in the -latter 165 potential 
mothers per mille in 1901. 

The abstract in the margin shows, out of 10,000 
taarmium males, the number afflicted 

■jriiMt. uw laia. with the four special in* 

•• i ) j firmitie* seieoted for recced 

tJ »" :: " “ * at the census of 1901. The 

figures for males only have been given, as ooncealmsnt 
is more likely to occur in the esse of women, and in their 
case the figures for leprosy Beem undoubtedly to be in- 
correct. The number of persons afflicted with this terri- 
ble disease is unusually large, and an asylum luu been 
opened at Sylhet for the reception of pauper lepers. 
The total number of males suffering from tbis disease in 
1901 was 1,728, Tbo number of leproue women was 
iu all probability, not much smaller, though the number 
actually returned was only 422. Denf-mutism and 
blindness are also fairly prevalent. 


Bengali is the ordinary language of the district and 
•- n siiat* was returned by 92 per cent, of the 

*’ inhabitants, Hindi by nearly 5 per 

cent., and Manipuri by 1$ per cent. Tipura is 
spoken on the southern frontier, and the various coaly 
languages have their own adherents. „ In Table III de- 
tails are given for the principal languages by subdivi- 
sions. According to Dr. G r i er s on, the language spoken 
by the inhabitants of Eastern Sylhet is not intelligible 
to the natives of Central or Northern Bengal. * These are 
several peculiarities of pronunciation. K has a guttural 


Uigviilic Surrey of lodia, Vol. V., Pi. I, p, Sf4. 
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sound like the German ch., cb. is pronounced like i, 
and there is no difference between ch. and chh. The 
sibilant, os in the case of Assamese, is often replaced by h, 
and the Sylhetti speaks of haph when referring to a 
snake, and talks of kaktd instead of sakal. Bat, like a 
veritable cockney, he is not content with inserting h'i 
where they arc not wanted, hut frequently omits them 
when they are. The elephant masquerades as ad, sod 
hatgao , which really should be satgaa , is looeely spoken of 
as atgao. The h is also reduced almost to the vanishing 
point in ghar, bhari , or in verbs like iahilam. Tin 
Devanagnri character is used amongst low caste Muham- 
madans, especially in the cast of the district. They find 
it easier to master than Bengali, and Bengali books arc 
printed in tbie character for their benefit, 

The caste system of Sylbet n based on the prind- 
pies in force in Eastern Bengal, a tract 
of country of which it really forms a 
part ; but as is only natural in a frontier district, social 
restrictions are to some extent relaxed. Baidyas and 
XayosthaB intermarry, and Kaysstha girls are not an' 
frequently given to men of lower rank. In these cases, 
the bride, of course, sinks to the status of her husband, 
but her permits do not loss their caste on account of tbe 
misalliance. The^Shahas, who are the great trading caste 
of Sylbet, and have amassed considerable wealth, occupy 
a good position in society, though Brahmans will not 
actually take water from their hands ; but even this privi- 
lege is aooorded to tbe Das who are the great cultivating 
caste of the district. This co ncession is not to 

the Dee’s priest ; end though s Kayastha or Baidya will 
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take water brought him by a Das, and a high eaate 
Brahman will allow him to enter bis eeok house, the 
Da»'s priest could not offer a cop of water even to a 
member of the Nabaaakh without Motiving a mm re- 
buff. Sylhet and Goober are, by the way, the only die* 
tricU in Assam in which the Nabaaakh ere fonnd, i. a, 
the functional castes, by tradition nine in number, from 
whose bands a Brahman can take water. In Bylbet they 
include the Haniya, Barui, Gaodbabonik, Goals, Samar, 
K timber, Mayors, Napit, Tanti, and Teli. The typical castas 
of the district hardly call for special mention. They do 
not differ from those of Eastern Bengal, and are described 
nt length in Mr. Itisley’s work on the Tribes and Oaatas 
of Bengal. Brief notes on all the castes censoaed in 
Assam will also be found in the Report on the census of 
that Province in 1901. 

Some reference should, however, be made to the 
_ . ^ | Brahmans on account of their Ugh 
rank, and to the Sadras who oocopy 
a somewhat peculiar position in Sylhet The five Brah- 
ouuiA who were imported by the Raja of Tippers in 
649 A. D. are aaid to have been the first members of that 
caste who settled in the district. Tho original inuni* 
greats were Valdika, but representatives, of the Hariri and 
Barendra septa are also found. They have, however, 
been to thoroughly Eased by intermarriage, that, In prao- 
tide, there is hardly any difference bet w een these three 
divisuma Two valid distinctions exist between the 
Ssmpradayika end the ttXL-Samprndajflcs, and between 
the Qaur Qobhtdi and othw Brahmans. The origin of 
these Gaor Gofaindi Brahmans is obscure, end they 
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endeavour to merge their identity in that of the whole 
Brahman cnsfce. Gaur Gobind, the last Hindu king of 
Sylhet, is said to have raised the position of the Maharns 
and Oases, and general opinion would suggest that the 
Brahmans who bear his name are indebted to his kind 
offices for their high position. The most respectable 
classes of Brahmans arc known as barapradayiks, and do 
not often marry outside their own community. They 
arc again sub-divided into four local sections: the eastern, 
who are the most honourable of nil and live in tbe cast 
of the South Sylhet subdivision, the central, southern, 
and northern. The customs of the Sylhotti Brahmans do 
not materially differ from those followed in Bengal, which 
nre described at length in Mr. Rialey’s Tribes and CasteH 
of Bengal. They observo the rules of the yotra , • and 
the usual restrictions which encompass a member of the 
priestly caste from the day of his birth to the day when 
he is laid upon the funeral pyre. Brahmans aro 
distributed fairly evenly all over the district but are not 
very numerous in Sunamganj. 

The term Sudra is usually applied to the lowest 

mudvmM, ^ 0ur S™ 11 * divisions of Manu, 

of which the other three are the 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, and Vaisyas, but in Sylhet it 
has acquired a special meaning. Here it is used of 
the u Dcba Das , n the low caste people who are 
knows as “ 'inghas " and “ Bhandaris, ” and act as 
servants to Brahmans, Kayosthas, and Baidyas. They 

° TIm following or* ik« principal ovirat in Sylbot : BagdU/fl, Ekoiftdb’ 
weja, Knaynpn, SATtrflt, QhriUkounko, Moudgslya, Piruirt, Dttiyt, Baiit' 
tK Jotnulagoyi, Otufoon, AgolHotbwn, KrtahaitriHro, Kaaik*, Kuuittrm, 
Kaivaynna, Sakiri, Qtirgyt, Alrtji, Qftrgy* lUksrrti, ftwutit'konlka, 
Jatok^lQR OalM. 
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nre often allowed to occupy their • land rant free, and in 
return foi thie are bound to render their master* any 
assistance that may be necessary. Separate figures have 
nut been given for the Sndras in Table IV. aa the Balwa 
Dos dislike the prefix Halwa, and, in 1901, many of them 
described themselves ns Sudra Das or even Sndra. 
Another curious caste are the Barh or Eusiari, Their 
second name is said to be derived either from the Kuaiyara 
river, or from the sugorcaue kuahiyar which they grow. 
But neither of these derivations seem appropriate, as they 
would apply with equal force to thousands of other people. 
Another tradition says that they are of Tippers or Hodo 
descent. Kusiaris are cultivators by profession, they 
nre looked down on by the Halwa Das, and numerically 
they arc unimportant. The Haijongs, who are found in 
the Sunamgonj subdivision, seem to have originally come 
from the Garo Hills. They speak a peculiar dialect of 
tueir own, and are, apparently, the result of 
ii union between Gatos and low caste people of the 
plains. 

The number of persons returned under each of the 
__ main raBtea in lkMU will be found in 

Table IV, and it only remains to touch 
briefly on their local distribution. Eayaathas are specially 
numerous in Habigimj and North Sylhet, and are com- 
paratively scarce in Karimganj. The Das are found in 
strong force all over the district, bnt are particularly 
numerous in Sunamganj, where they form nearly one-third 
of the total Hindu population ; a proportion about twice 
as large as that existing in any other subdivision. The 
Bwuis are specially numerous in South Sylhet, where their 
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pan gardens are to be seen on the banks of the riven, 
Babigonj and Sunamganj are the strongholds of the Shihaa 
and Kaibarttas. The latter are hardly found in the three 
remaining subdivisions, their place being taken by Bom 
Patnia who are especially numerous in Karltngpnj. Host of 
tht Msnipuris are settled in Karimganj and Sonth Sylhet, 
though in the latter subdivision they masquerade under the 
name of Khstria or K Bhattriyas. The language teat is, under 
these circumstances, the most reliable, and this shows that 
in 1901, nearly 29,000 persons were speakers of Manipuri. 
It is, however, a mistake to suppose that at the present 
day there is any appreciable immigration from Manipur. 
This movement westward took place some years ago. 
Each succeeding census shows a large decrease in the 
number of persons bom in Manipur end censnsed in 
Sylhet, and in 1901 there were only 89.* These Maui- 
purls are a factor with whom the district officer 
has to reckon. The history of their own State is one 
of perpetual conflict ; wars and rumours of wars, 
risings and rebellions, usurpers seizing the throne and 
being in their turns assailed by other usurpers. The 
Msnipuris are by nature a turbulent and unruly 
people, and have little respect for the majesty of 
the law. In 1837, it was thought that possibly they 
might give trouble, and recently at Bhanubil they have 
evinced a tendency to defy not only their own landlord 
but the representatives of Government itself. They me 
also suspected of having an inclination for dacoity and 
ocher violent forms of crime. 
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Tbe abstract in the margin gives eatne idee of the 
ethnical competition of the 
the people. The Muhammadans 
describe themselves as Sheikhs, 
bat the greet majority are do 
doubt descended from the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of tbe Surma 
Volley, and moat have been 
largely recruited from tbe 
hamble Hindu castes, who 
themselves were very probably 

of Bodo origin. Both the Naba- 

siakh and tbe lower functional castes have to a great extent 
abandoned their traditional occupations for agriculture. 
The fithing castes are very strongly represented, b»t this is 
only natural in ao watery a district. The bulk of the un- 
distributed nine per cent are foreigners of various humble 
castes employed on tea gardens. 

Classified by religion, the population of Sylhet in 
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1901 waB distributed in the following 
proportions : MohisuDadant 52*7 per 
oent, Hindus 46*8 per cent, Anunisfcs 
0*5 per cent. Tbe abstract in tbe mar- 
gin shows tbe percentage of the popu- 
lation in each subdivision who profess 
MM** :: » the faith of Islam. As is only natural, 
Muhammadans are most numerous in North 8ylhet, 
which was the first portion of tbe district to come 
into their poenossion, and on the western frontier 
which unjoins HunpL South Sylhet and Karisngasj 
came lem under the influenoe of tbe Moslem faith, and to 
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many years were probably dominated to tome extent by 
the Hindu Kingdom of Tipperft. 

During the last decade the increase amongst the 
Muhammadans amounted to 5 per cent, though the natural 
growth o£ the population was less than 8 per cent. This 
is the more remarkable in that nowhere are the Muham- 
madans more numerous than in North Sylhet, a sub- 
division iu which the Inst census disclosed a serione do- 
orcase in the population. Four Musalman gentlemen, 
who were consulted by the Deputy Commissioner, were ail 
of opinion that conversion had very little to do with the 
growth of the Muhammadan population. There is no 
organised propaganda of the faith, and the few converts 
made are said to ho Hindus of low caste, who have been 
detocted in intrigaes with Muhammadans of the opposite 
sex. The higher rote of increase amongst the Musal* 
mans ie ascribed to superior fecundity, which is 
said to be due to greater physical vigour and a more 
nourishing dietary, to the absence of restrictions on 
widow remarringe, to a less marked disparity between 
the ages of husband and wife, and, to some extent, to 
the greater prevalence of polygamy. The absence of 
restrictions on widow remarriage is probably the most im- 
portant factor. In 1901, there were only SI, 000 Muh&m* 
inadon widows between 15 and 40, as compared with 
60,000 Hindu widows of this age, and the Musalmans 
had about SO, 000 more potential mothers, i . married 
women between 15 and 40, than the followers of the rival 
religion. A difference such as this is bound to 
produce a sensible effeot on the growth of the 
population. 
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Tbe town of Sylhet in fall of memorials of in 
Muhammadan conqueror*. On every 
JIT"' side are to be aeen mosques, tbo 

majority of which are still in excellent repair, and are 
m tended by a concourse of devout worshippers. But, oven 
more numerous than the mosques, are the large brick 
tombs oftho Muhammadan saints, each with a little 
masonry receptacle for a native lamp, or else with a 
lximboo lamp post of tho most modern pattern, standing at 
its side. These tombs are to be aeon in every quarter of 
the town. There is hardly a road which has Mt one or 
more along it, hnrdly ft hill which bas not the bones 
of saints upon its summit. Tbe religious centre of 
Sylhet is the shrine of the famous Shah Jalal. It is 
situated about a mile north of the cutcherry, some three or 
four hundred yards west of the road that leads to Coro- 
panyganj. At the {mint where tbe main and branch roods 
meet are the masonry walls of an old moeque, begun 
some two and a half centuries ago, but stall unfinished. 
The builder was dilatory, the work was not completed ' 
within the stated time, and, ns a punishment for his 
mglect, tho Hawaii cf that day had him summarily put 
to death. The building ih now almost completely bidden 
by the trees that have succeeded in effecting a lodgment in 
its walls, but, though the roof was never finished, the 
massive outer walls suffered little or no damage in the 
great earthquake of 1807. 

Shah Jahil's mosque, which wae built in 1581 A. D., 
is approached through a gateway of eolid masonry, much 
of which was shaken down in 1897, and now lies in huge 
blocks in picturesque confusion on t6e ground. On the 

U 
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led hand side as you cuter is a tank with a ruined mosque 
in front. On the right is an open shed, in which food iv 
cooked for the worshippers on holy days, one huge caul- 
dron alone containing as much ns hx and a half hundred- 
weight of rice. The building is approached by a flight 
of steps which terminates in a broad platform. In front 
is a central hull tbrongh which the worshipper passes to 
the .actual tomb, Here there is a small place of prayer, 
which, together with the gateway, is said to have been 
erected by Mr. John Willes, one of the earliest of the Col- 
lectors of Sylhot. South of the central hall is the mosque 
in which prayer* are usually held, whilo at the back is 
a deep well full of fish who come when called to be fed. 
A grant of Rb. 93 per mensem, which was sanctioned by 
the Nnwabs for the maintenance of this institution, has 
been confirmed by the British Government. Another 
famous mosque is situated near the south-west corner of 
the Jail compound, and was founded by Shah Abu Tunib 
in 1698 A. D. 

Masonry mosques arc common even in the villages 
of North Sylbct, but, where the villagers cannot afford 
this luxury, service is often held in a small thatched hut- 
Near the Shnhji Bazar railway station, in the Bouth-west 
corner of the district, is the of Shall Fateh Ghuzi, 
one or the companions of Shah Jalai. This darpa is 
maintained from the rents received from a village which 
was granted to it by the Mughal Government, and has 
since been exempted from payment of land revenue, and 
a me/a has tor many years been held in the vicinity about 
the middle of January. In this same tbaoa of Mndbabpur 
there arc the dtoy'ts of other famous Muhammadan saint*. 
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nf Shah A timed Gbozi at Fnthcpur, of Shah Ghyas 
Salieb at Charnbhanga in pargana Ghyabnagur, of Bbah 
alia in pargana Kusimnagnr, of Sb&b Ali and Shall 
i'thnzi near Kasiinpur, and of the Poneb Pin at 
Alabakahpur. In Dhargum pargana, in J&intio, there 
the tomb of a great fakir called Patashob, nt which 
•ttu’ings are made by those who are anxious to be 
nod of some disease or to be blessed with children, 
la the Pmtapgarh pargana, to the south of Karimganj, 
there arc seven] mukams which are said to have been 
» unded by one of the Badshas of Delhi, who turned 
i d:ir and settled in that lonely spot. Timber trn-iers, 

^ bother Muhammadan or Hindu, still worship nt these 
places, and it is Bnid that tigers in former days used to 
\W\i these shrines on Thursday nights, and eat any food 
loft for them, without molesting the persons stopping in 
die nvdanK Thursdays are still observed as holy days 
1 the lumber men in these hills, and timber is neither 
1 cd nor dragged on Unit day of tho week. Nearly all 
f' l Muhammadans of Sylhet are Sunnis, but there is one 
important farm y, that of Moulavi Ali Amjad Khan, which 
piufesses the Shiah creed. 

Hinduism is divided into three main Beets, Saktism, 
Hinduism Sivuitism, and Vnishnavism. At the 
census of 1901 nearly 30 per cent of the 
Hindus returned themselves as Snktiste, 5$ percent, as 
worshipperi of Siva, 53$ per cent as Vaisbnavites, and 11 
per cent, failed lo Bpecify tho particular form of that religion 
to which they owed allegiance. Saktists worship the 
reproductive powers of nature os manifested in the 
tamale, and Si*aitcs the male emblem of fertility. The 
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latter adore Siva, the former his wife Sakti. The 
VftiabiMYitCH represent a revolt against the haughty 
pretensions of the Brahmens and the degrading 
.rites of the Tnntric worship. Little attention is paid 
to caste restrictions, the use o£ animal food and 
wine is deprecated, and the slaughter of animals 
in sacrifice forbidden. Krishna is the particular 
manifestation of tho deity selected for special reverence, 
and sankirtan, or music and songs, is declared to be the 
roost suitable form of worship. The family home of 
Chaitanyn, the great Vaishnavite reformer, who was born in 
] 481 A.D, was situated at Dhak&daksbiti, about 
ten miles south-east of Sylhct town, and most oi 
his followers regard him ns the latest incarnation of 
Vishnu. 


A somewhat curious sect is that which is known as 

the Shuhnj or Kishori Bhojan. It 

ThoShahaJ Bholan. , „ . , , .... 

was founded by one Kolnchand vidy* 
alaukcr of the Itikrampur parg&na in Dacca, and 
salvation is said to be obtained by imitating the amorous 
actious of Krishna at Brindtibnn. Each devotee has one 
or more female associates with whom, according to most 
accounts, he indulges, or endeavours to indulge, in very 
curious practices. The members of this Beet are said to 
assemble secretly at night and to worship tho mistress 
of their priest, who in supposed to represent Radha, the 
wife of Krishna. Food is offered to her, and, after abe 
has taken a little, the pramda , or leavings, ar$ distributed 
amongst the congregation. Songs are sung, gan ja is 
consumed, and a good deal of sexual intercourse i> 
supposed to take place. The fotnulc worshippers art 
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generally young widows, and most of the members of 
tins sect are persons of low caste. 

There are few masonry temples in Bylbat, and 

- r if rt n ... religious buildings usually take the 

* y, “ ,u form of aihra* for the Voish navi tea, 

and Kali or DurgA baris for the worshippers of Sektl. 
An dlbra is a religious institution inhabited by 
Yaibknavite dou>ttcs, who ore supported by the contri* 
buttons of their immediate disciples <.»r of devout Hindus 
m general. There is Httlc of dignity- either in tho 
demeanour oi the inmates or in the appearance o r ihc 
buildings in which they dwell. In many of these 
institutions there arc* women as well as men, and it would 
hardly be too much to say that under the specious clonk of 
reiigiou a large proportion of the devotees live a life of 
•-loth and sensual indulgence. The akkras of Sylhet and 
liithangsl are described below, but these are two of the 
hiiCst specimens of their kind, and the ordinary aihra 
is a place of much less interest and importance. In the 
Kali or Durga bari too, no less than in the akhra, 
Hinduism suffers, ns it so often does, from the mean and 
unworthy form in which it is presented to the world. 
The emotions roused by n contemplation of tho image 
of the goddess are hardly those of reverence or awe, 
and the building in which it is housed is generally a sorry 
shanty whose roof of hideous corrugated iron is supported 
on wooden posts. The unprejudiced observer in Sylbct 
can hardly foil to be impressed by the extraordinary 
difference between the outward manifestations of the 
Mu h a mma dan and Hindu faith. In tbe one case there 
>s simplicity, severity, cleanliness, and dignity. In the 
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other there ia only too often nothing hot grotesques*, 
meanness, and Bqualor, end it is difficult to realise that 
its adherents include the most advanced and intelligent 
sections of the population. 

The places which nre most sacred in Saklist eyes 
are Plmljor in pargnua Bhaurbhag in 
Jtiintin, where there is a stone pillar 
which U said to be Suti’s left leg, and Jainpur, 
about a mile and half south of Sylbet town, where 
her neck is said to have fallen when her body was 
dismembered by Vishnu. The latter pitk } as the .places 
consecrated by tho fragments of Sati'B severed body are 
called, has only recently been rediscovered. Sati’s neck is 
represented by s piece of flat rock, similur to that found 
on most of the tilas round Sylbet. Her bhuiraOi, or 
guardian left to protect her by Siva, takes the usual form 
of a smell upright pillar of rock shaped like a phallus. 
There is no temple over these remains, and hardly 
anything to distinguish them from many similar pieces 
of stoue found in the neighbourhood of Sylbet town. At 
Kurakin and at Chnndipur, a village near Dtvttru Bazar in 
the Cbbatftk thano, there arc Bhrines of Cbandi, another 
incarnation of Sakti, which are visited by pilgrimB on 
the Hum Havami day. 

The following plows arc considered by the Sivnites 
to be particularly sacred : (l)Ninnai 
* t ** tt " P * f * # " In the South Sylbet subdivision, 

whore there is on image of Siva, before which 
people sometimos shave their hair in the hope of 
being delivered from disease. (S) Siddheswat’s temple 
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at Itodorpur, a few yards beyond the boundary of the 
district (8) Rupnath in the Jaintia Hilts about a mile 
and n bait beyond the district boundary, and (4) 
Sarbananda about a mite and a half south, ot Syibet town. 
The last two places are said to be the bhaimins of the 
neighbouring pith*. Fairs sre held at each of thaae 
shrines on the occasion of the Sivaratii festival. Large 
U warns, or atouc pillars intended to represent the phallus, 
are situated three miles south of Jaintispur ; at Hatakea- 
war on the left bank of the Surma in the Korimganj 
subdivision w^ere it is said to have been worshipped by 
Gatur Gobind, the last Raja of Syihet ; and at Tungeswar 
in the Habiganj subdivision. 

The places which are held by the Yaishnavites in most 

reBpect are the temple of Cbaitanya 

VoJdhBATltA BkhfM. 1 f “ 

at Dhakadakshin or Thakurbari, and 
the temple at Supatala in Panchikhanda. At the latter 
place there is a stone image of Vishnu, which bos a 
considerable local reputation. There ia another image of 
Vishnu in the Jagannathpur village, in the south-east 
corner of the Sunamganj subdivision. It is said to have 
l>sen made by Viawnksrma, the god of artificers himself, 
in the time of the Mughal Emperor Shah tTahan, and on 
this account is visited by pilgrims from every part of die 
district. At Bithangal near the Hyraenaingh boundary 
there is an akhra under the management of the Jagan* 
mohani sect. At one time there was neither idol nor 
tidri plant at this akhra, and cowdnsg waa not and for 
cleansing purposes. Strong objection waa, however, taken 
at Brindaban to this disregard of what the ordinary Hindu 
holds saered, and a more orthodox ritual is now observed. 
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Ram Krishna, the founder of this plnco, is hetd in the 
greatest veneration, and offerings are made at his shrine 
by men who desire offspring or the increase of their 
herds. This section cf the Yaisbnavites at one time 
tried to worship an abstract god without shape or form, 
but this proved to be beyond the spiritual capacities of 
their disciples, and they sing the praises of Hart, Krishna, 
Rama and even Clinitanya. Bithangal has completely 
eclipsed the akhra at Masulia near Rabiganj, which 
contains the tomb of Jagsnmohan, the founder of die 
sect. It is the wealthiest and most prosperous akhra in 
Sylhet, and is said to receive as much Rs. 40,000 per 
annum in the form of offerings from its disciples. The 
buildings are of considerable size, nnd are of masonry, 
and several of the rooms arc paved with marble. 

Other famous akhraa are situated at Jugaltila in 
Sylhet, where the mabunta is invariably a Brahman ; at 
Panisail in the Indeswar pargana in South Sylhet ; and 
at Nayogaon in Sunamgonj. The last named akhra has 
recently been started in honour of Adwaita, one of 
Chattonya’s followers, who is raid to have been 
an incarnation of Siva. The akhra of JugaltUn 
is stud to have been founded some 200 years ago 
by one Jugal Kisore mabunta, who is supposed to 
have been an incarnntir-n of the deity. It is endowed 
with landed property which brings in from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred rupees a year, and has some seven or 
eight huudred disciples, each of whom contributes on the 
average about As. 12 per mensem towards its mainten- 
ance. It is situated on a low bill, approached by a flight 
of masonry steps, and the idol is placed in an open abed 
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consisting of a corrugated iron roof supported on wooden 
I x>ht« There are quarters for some thirty resvdont disciples, 
but all of the buildings are mean and squalid, and tbc 
place is in no way comparable with the more important 
an liras in Assam. 

There arc other places revered by all Hindu* alike, 

irrespective of their sect* A certain 

othirMortd plMt* . i ^ 

portion of the ranstirtba nvei\ near 
the village Grbsgtia becomes as sacred as the Ganges 
on the occasion of the Bar uni, nml pilgrims flock 
m numbers to bathe in the holy waters, in the 
*nulh-woKt corner of the Hubiganj subdivision, there is 
a temple at Krishna pur, at which pilgrims worship after 
i hey have bathed in tbc sacred ]>ool of Bialmtakunda, 
which is situated just across the boundary of Hid Tip- 
|H?ra. Another sacred pool is known os Tainptakunda 
>uid i* situated in p&rguna Fanchhhag in Jaintia. This 
|«ol is said to become quite warm on the occasion of the 
daruni, and it is possible that the water has in reality 
I'ome mineral properties. Special sanctity is also said to 
attach to the place where the Mauu and the Kusiyara 
meet. The absence of any Hindu temples of importance 
,s quite intelligible. S>lhet came under the influence of 
tbe Muhammadans at an early date, and, prior to its 
conquest, there were no local notables of sufficient wealth 
and power, to croct masonry buildings of any sise or 
Immanence. The country seems to have been split up 
into a number of petty principalities, and these small 
lordlings of a jungly frontier tract had not the means, even 
d they had the inclination, ol raising temples to the 
glorification of god’" name and the rommemoration of 

12 
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tbeir own. The statement appended to this chapter 
chons in a consolidated form the various sacred places in 
the district. Some of these shrines are surmounted by 
a brick built temple, but in many cases the duty is 
hidden in a rough unhewn piece of stone, protected from 
the sun and rain by a miserable hut of bamboo and 
thatch. 

The statement in the margin shows the number of 
•iinov n*u«toBa. persons returned under the different 
•• •• *J} religion* which had a comparatively 
DoJdbuta .. .. t snm ii number of udherents in the dis- 
trict in 1901. The animistic tribe* are fouud at the foot 
of the bills along the northern ood southern boundary, 
and are Khosis and Garos in tbo north, and Tipperas in 
the south. A considerable proportion of the followers 
of this religion were, however, jungly coolies, Oraons, 
Sontals, and people of that class. The Jains are the 
Marwari merchants from Kajputana, and the Brabmos are 
recruited from the ranks of the more thoughtful and 
educated amongst the Hindus, and ore not unnaturally 
found living in the towns. 

The total number of Christians (744) is small, and 
the number of native ChriBtiaos 
oarMianMar* smaller still. Sylhet is too civilised 
to allow of conversion proceeding rapidly, and in the 
twenty years ending with 1901 the number of native 
Christians only increased by 1 80. Members of the Wel*h 
Mission are stationed at Sylbet, Maulavi Raxar, and Karim* 
ganj, but they have only met with a small measure of 
aucce^vand in 1901 they had but 80 followers. This >" 
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not due to any personal hostility towards the preacher* 
r.f the gospel. A well-known missionary, the Reverend 
Mr Pryse, was universally esteemed, and, oil his death, the 
flimius of the town defrayed the cost of the erection of 
li's tombstone, and founded a library to commemorate 
in, nmne. On social grounds there are, however, the 
strongest objections to a change of faith. The neophyte, 
whether he embraces Christianity or Muhammadanism, 
has to abjure too much, and there are at present no signs 
of any general movement towards the adoption of the 
western creed. The native Christians are distributed 
fairly impartially over most of the principal sects. In 
1901, there were 52 Anglicans, 48 Baptists, 83 members 
of minor denominations, most of whom failed to specify 
their sect, and 12C Roman Catholics. 

The bulk of the Homan Catholic community live at 
the village of Bandasil, on the left bank of the Barak,*, mile 
below B&darpur. Their forefather* are said to have been 
settled there at the beginning of the 18th centnry by a 
Muhammadan Nawab, who came from Meerut with a 
party of Mu sal in an s and Native Christiana ; the latter, 
according to the village traditions, being employed to 
serve hi* guns. Where the Nawab recruited these men 
history does not relate, but they are said to have built 
a fort in B&nd&ril end to have settled round it. After tbe 
Burmese war the Nawab waa rewarded for hia loyalty 
by a grant of land in Boniyaclwng, tbe proceeds of ahich 
enabled the Roman Catholics of Biinda*il to live iu idleness. 
Quarrels broke out in the small community* their land 
gradually sold to tbe surrounding villagers* and 
most of the people now earn their living by domestic 
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service. Since lfWl, there lma been a resident Roman 
Catholic priest at Dandiieil. 


Sylhet like the rest of A*5»am is a rural area, but the 
percentage of the population supported 
Oooupfttion. |>y agriculture (8T5), though high, 
is lower than in any other district in the plains except 
Kamrup. The explanation lies in the fact that occu- 
pation is somewhat more specialized than in Assam. The 
functional castes exist, and to some extent follow their 
traditional occupations, and the spiritual needs of the 
people have ample provision made for them. The 
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statement in the margin 
shows the number of persons 
in the district for each 


person actually employed as a barber, washerman, or 
priest in Sylhet, and in Darning which Is a purely rural 
district. The number of priests is particularly large in 
Habignnj, and, with real discretion, they avoid the marshy 
country lying to the north of this subdivision. The 
fishing industry i& of considerable importance in the 
flooded tracts to the west, where a trade is carried on in 
cured ns well ns in dried fish. In North Sylhet the 
fishermen are not ho numerous, and they arc coin* 
pnrutivcly scarce in South Sylhet and Karimganj, where 
the level of the country rises, and the area of submerged 
land is not so large. The greater portion of Sylhet is 
permanently settled, but settlement was mode direct with 
the actual cultivators, and the number of estat es h 
unusually large. According to tho census returns, which 
have, however, in a matter of this kind to be accepted 
with a certain dogree of caution, nearly one-third of the 
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i ,• »' agricultural population were cultivating their own 
la ,1. In North Sylhet, the number of person* holding 
, f,om Govcrument mu almost equal to the number 
t ( tenants, but the subdivision includes the Jaintin 
Parganas which are temporarily settled. In Karungaoj 
ilso, the number of landholder is about two-thirds of 
t’ i.t of the tenants, but in the three remaining subdivisions 
iv tenants are in a very large majority. Thu only 
-ociijutious in addition to those mentioned, which in 
1'jji supported more than ouo per cent, of the loti 1 
p pjUlion, were gardcu labour, general labour, and 
begging. Women do not, as a rule, work in the Helds in 
Sylhet, and the proportion of actual workers is thus 
considerably lower than in Assam proper. In 1901, the 
workers only formed 38 per cent, of the whole, as com- 
piled with 67 ]>er cent, iu a district like L&khimpur. 
Further details with regard to the occupations of the 
!>.oplc will be found in Table IV. 


The wealthiest family of Sylhet is that of Mnulavi 
Ali Amjad Khan of Lnngla. The 
U **'" n * fwnUI * fc founder of the family was one Maulavi 
Mul amruad Rabi, who was tutor to the sons of tbe Nawab 
,f Mutshidabad, and in 1735 A.D. received aa a reward 
u Urge jngkir of land near his house at Lang!*. Bis 
Maulavi Muhammad Ali Khan was appointed Kasi 
Sylhet in 1773 A.D., and bis estates were aaseased to 
revenue in 1819 A.D. He was succeeded by bis son 
Ions All Khan, who was accused of bating supplied 
rations to the mutineers in 1857, but was acquitted 

of the charge, and was the grandfather of the present 
z^uuindar. 
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One o£ the most respected, though sot one of the 
tUMwaae* wealthiest families in Sylhet, are tht 
«28r. Mauiumdare. The founder of tht 

family wm Sun* or Kb an, who, in 1464 A.D., reduced 
to order the revolting Zamindara of Ita and Pratapgarh. 
His son, Mir Khan, was appointed Rannngo of Sylhet, 
and this office remained in the family till it was finally 
abolished at the time of the permanent settlement. 
Several places in the district take their names from 
different members of this family. Thus JohanpuT ia 
called after Johan, son of Lodi Khan, who subdued Khoja 
Osman Khan, the samindar of Bhtmugach. Keahwir 
Khan, who held offico in the time of Auraogzcb, dug s 
canal which is still called Kcshw&r Khal, and Mahtab 
Khan, hiB son, founded a btuar which hears his name. 
The preient representative of the family, Khan Majid 
Rakht Bahadur, was for some time a Deputy Magistrate 
iu Btngal and an Extra Assistant Commissioner in Assam. 
HU father Saiyed Bnkht resided for several years in 
Mecca, and was made a member of the Sherifs Council 
and decorated with the Star of the Mqjidhi. Both 
he and hiB son, Hamid Bakht, were exempted from 
attendance in the civil courts, a privilege which is at 
the present moment (H»04) accorded to only one indivi- 
dual in the Province, the goeain of tire Dukliinpst, 
taltra in Sibsagnr. 


The Daatdilars are said to be descended from the 
same stock as the Mauzomdors, though 
smrnem. latter family were converted to the 

faith of ’Islam in the 15th century, while the Dastidar* 
have remained faithful to the Hinduism of their forefather*. 
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The founder of the family, KaMhalishh, was appointed 
Dastidarof Sylhet, end In thstfpMity had charge «C tbe 
royal seal. Hare Krishna, who in 1711 wee typaintad 
AmQ of Sylhet, ie perhaps the best known member of 
the family, whieh at the present day baa lost most of its 
farmer wealth. 

The Devon family wu founded by a native of the 
Hoogbli district, who settled in dylhet 
Tb. um tkaety. ^ ^ g£ |j, # jgg) oantury. 

One of bis descendants, named Manik Ghsad ire, waa 
appointed Dewan, and his son, Morari Gtand, was, m bis 
time, one of the moat conspicuous figures -in tbs society 
of the district. The present heed of the fiunilj, Baja 
Girts Chandra Boy, is the grandson of this gentleman, 
and has established a college in tbe town in honour of 
his memory. In 1898, the title of Baja wu conferred 
upon him, hot hie estate has been considerably reduced 
by his numerous benevolences and generous and hospi- 
table style of living. There ie another Dewax family at 
Baniyaohnng demande d from the Gobind Singh referred 
to in the second chapter (p. 26.) 

The great hulk of the Hindu marry in the oftbo- 
doc way, by what ie ktoown as the 
Buiim nirtim. prajapatya form, which ooneapoods 

to the k vmpmr a of tbe Assam Volley. The ordinary 
marriage ceremony la much at follows, bat the style in 
vhkh it is carried oat depends upon the reeoaraes of tbe 
contracting parties.. 

The first thing to he done after a match has been 
■greed upon ie to fix the date for the earemcmy. The 
bridegroom's representatives pr ocee d to the hone of the 
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bride with fisb, sweetmeats, curds, and bctolnuts, end, on 
tbeir Arrival, the Brahmans of the village are sumrnoned 
end asked to eolect nn auspicious day. The next stage is 
known ns Pannkhili, and consists of the offering of 
betolnuts and leaves, with two small pieces of gold and 
silver, to the family idol, or to the idol of a neighbour, 
if neither of the families possesses nn idol of its own. 
Two nights before tbc wedding day the bridegroom and 
the bride arc solemnly bathed, and on the following 
morning the general merry-making begins. A party of 
drummers is called in, who, with short intervals of rest, 
keep up their unmelodious music day and night ; the 
children of the two families arc decked out in their best ; 
the bride and the groom are solemnly bathed ; and friends 
and relatives assemble from all sides. At night a thea- 
trical performance is given in the bridegroom's house, 
and a party is despatched to fetch the bride, for in the 
Surma Valley the actual ceremony generally tabes place 
in the house of the groom. Ou this night, also, the 
contracting parties are once more solemnly bathed. Early 
the next morning s priest aprinkles water over them from 
a mango leaf, and places a daub of an oleaginous Mack 
ointment, called ajibaak, upon their foreheads. During 
the day the bridegroom, and some male relatives on behalf 
of the bride, offer oblations to the spirits of their ances- 
tors, and n feast is given to the Brahmans and the 
assembled guosts. In the evening, the contracting parties 
are again solemnly bathed and attired in tbeir best clothes, 
and, pending the advent of the bride, who arrives in the 
middle of the night attended by most unmusical musi- 
cians, the groom is allowed to witness the theatrical 
performance that is going on. 
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When the time for the actual ceremony boa come, 
l.c anointed with sandalwood, a crown of pith and 
.liters is placed upon hia bead, and he is escorted to the 
iront of the main house, where a maid or married woman 
I resents him with a ring, a pair of clothB, and some 
curds. Both parties then enter a small enclosure in the 
r iii r yard which has been fenced in with split bamboos 
ana plantain trees, the groom is seated on a stool, and 
the bride marches round him seven times, throwing 
flowers and ml powder over him ub she completes each 

* ii\ nil. The next stage is called aampradan % and is the 

binding part of the ceremony, when the <jit i and 
1 a »owry are formally handed over to her husband. A 
i ip ib then lighted, flowers, rice, and ghi are thrown 

* K'\\ it, mid the priest utters the appropriate mantras . 
1} this time the young pair arc thoroughly worn out, 

i 1 gladly avail themselves of the permission to seek 
at rest they can for the remainder of the uight. On 
*U‘ following day they are again solemnly bathed, and 
' r '* conducted round four bamboos in the courtyard, 
r*d a least is given to the assembled guests. This cere* 
n^i.y is repeated on the fourth day, as on the interven- 
.rjjday the bride and groom are not allowed to see one 
HiKT.her, and the marriage is then said to be complete. 

Except among the higher ranks of Hindu society, 
coat or mo It is the general practice in Sylhet for 
n ^ t0 purchase his wife. The uaual 
Trice amongst the lower castes ranges from Us. 40 
1U. 50, though a girl can sometimes be obtained 
for a ten rupee note, a price which could not be thought 
excessive by even the poorest cultivator. Shahaa, on 

13 
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the other band, when marrying into a good family, have 
been known to salve the conscience of the father by the 
gift of as much as fifty times that sum. That, after 
all, is not too much for a wealthy parvenu to pay for 
the privilege of being allowed' to cell a respectable 
Kayaatha father-in-law. The other expenses incidental 
to a marriage are incurred on Brahmans, who expect 
their customary fee, on musicians, palki-bearers, and 
other hangers-on, and on fireworks, clothes, presents, and 
quantities of food. On this an ordinary cultivator will 
expend Borne Rs. SO or 40, but a rich man's wedding 
may cost anything up to Rs. 1,000. Widow re-marriage 
is regarded with growing disfavour, even amongst the 
lowest castes, with the natural result that there is an 
increasing difficulty in obtaining wives. Even if every 
Hindu woman were pressed into the service, some 
thousands of men would still remain unwed. Under 
these circumstances it seems a lamentable waste of good 
material to leave some 60,000 Hindu widows, none younger 
than fifteen and none as much as forty, to lead a depressing 
life of dreary solitude. In the Hnbiganj subdivision, the 
Bengal custom of paying for the bridegroom Is gradually 
gaining ground amongst the upper classes, and the 
father of the girl is expected, not only to defray the 
expenses of the wedding, but to pay for the education 
of his son*lu«law as well. 

Amongst the Tipperas the familiar form of marriage 
by service is in vogue, sod the man is expected to live 
some time in the house of his father-in-law and work for 
him in his jhum. The only trace of this custom among * 1 
the Hindus of Sylhet, who differ b this particular from the 
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Assamese, is to be found in tbs ghor janud , who is perman- 
ently absorbed into the family of bis father-in-law. Tbs 
Manipum, like the Assamese, aonetimss evado the 
demands of a too avarioioas parent by the simple 
process of carrying off the girl, who offers only a nominal 
resistance to her abduction. Having obtained possession 
of her person it is a comparatively easy matter to come to 
terms, and no social obloquy attaches to the young couple. 

As far as the feasting and general merry-making is 
concerned the Muhammadan marriage doae not differ 
materially from the Hindu, but it has, of course, no religious 
side The essential parts nro the formal assent to the 
contract given by the bridegroom and the bride, and the 
execution of the tabin. 

The following aro the principal festivals of the 

Hindus : — 

The Saras cm ti puja is bold in Jiut nary or February. 

Hindu rHUmla A C,ll J ima G C of th « Godde " 

ing is procured, offerings of flower, 
leaves, and eatables arc made to it, and the worshippers 
abstain from book and pen. This puja is usually con- 
fined to the higher classes of society. The Suryapuja is 
held in the month of Magh (middle of January, to the 
middieof February) in bouor of the Sun God. A plantain 
tree is set up in the courtyard and decorated with flowers, 
and offerings of leaves, eatables, and flower* are made, the 
woman singing all the while in honor of the Sun God. 
In February or March comes the Sivarad, during which 
the worahippera fast during the day and sit up at night 
to worship Siva's lingura and eat bhang and gnuja. 
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About a fortnight later there ie the Dojj&tra. On this 
occasion the image of Vislmu ie worshipped, anointed 
with red powder, and then swung to and fro, while the 
people polt one another with red powder in memory of the 
nmorouB contests of Krishna with the milkmaids of 
Brindaban. Towards the end of Mareh there is the 
Bnrunisnnn, when ablutions nre offered to the spirit of 
the deported ancestors, and the villagers feast on curds, 
parched grain, and molasses. Tho Rath Jatra takes 
place in June or July, when on image of Vishnu or 
Jngaunath is dragged about on a car. On the last 
day of Srabun (middle of August) there is the BUkohori 
or Manasa puja in honour of the goddess of snakes. This 
pnja is very popular in Sylhct, and is observed by all 
Hindus, high and low, rich and poor alike. Flowers, 
leaves, and eatubleB arc offered to a clay image of tho 
goddess, and goats, ducks, and pigeons are sacrificed. A 
few days later tho Vaishnavite section of the community, 
ami more specially tho Vaishnavite ascetics, or Buirngis as 
i liey are called, celebrate tho Jhnlan festival. Images of 
Krishna and Rndhika arc worshipped and swung to and 
fro. There is much singing on this occasion at night. 
In tho same month, or in the month following, there is 
the Janmastami in honour of the birth of Kriehna. 
Tho main feature of this festival, which is observed by 
every devout Hindu, is abstinence from food and drink. 
In September or October there is the Durga puja 
which is a time for general merry-making. New clothes 
are given to the children, members of the family who 
are away return home, and there is general feasting and 
jollification. 
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The rich parchase day image* of Durga, Laksbmi, 
Suraswati, Kartik and Ganeah. Poorer people make 
their offerings tc plantain trees or earthen jars filled 
m iih water. The paja lasts for four day*. Goats are 
usually sacrificed on each of the first three days and on 
♦he third day those who can aflbrd to do so kill a buffalo. 
On the last day the goddess is worshipped with flowers, 

! oaves, and eatables and then thrown into water amidst 
singing and benting of cymbals. 

Four days after the Dorga puja comes the Laksbmi 
puja, and in the last quarter of the year there are the 
Kali. Kartik, Jagadhatri and Hash pujas. The last 
rained festival is only observed by die Vaishnsvites and 
is especially popular with the Maniparis. 

A special form of religions ceremony is known as the 
or bo&t puja, and iR performed by a wealthy 
:nan in satisfaction of a vow, who generally apenda from 
its. 300 to Rs. 500 on the ceremony. A shed is built, at the 
e-id of which is a boat painted and gilt, from which riae, 
tier upon tier, the images of various gods, amongst 
whom BUbahari is generally the most prominent. For se- 
' days sacrifices are offered to the deidea, and Brahmans, 
who are well paid and feasted for their services, offer up 
t:ieir prayers. At the end of this time the house and its 
content* are abandoned and Allowed to fall to pieces, 
hvery Hindu has a guru, or religious teacher, to whom be 
makes an annual offering varying from S annas to 5 
rupees according to hia means. 

The Poos or Uttarayan Sankranti, held about the 
middle of January, has no religious associations and cor re- 
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•pond* to the Magh bthu of the Assam valley. The vill- 
agere light bonfires in the rice fields, at which they wim 
themselves after the morning bath, and devote the 
day to merry-making. 

In the north and west of the district, where, in the 
rains, ranch of the country goes com- 
AWMW ** 8 * 18 ’ plotely under water, boat races arc h 
source of great amusement. The kkel uaos, ae they are 
called, are long narrow canoes, with a peaked stern and 
prow, which are carved, and painted with the brightest 
colours. They often oa.ry a crew of forty men, who sit in 
pairs and paddle with the utmost vigour, while a corybsntic 
individual dances in the centre of the boat, and shrieks 
out a weird song to the accompaniment of a pair of clashing 
cymbals. The course is generally « fairly short one, 
but, as soon as one race is decided, the boat-men paddle 
slowly back to tho starting point, and at once Bet oft 
again upon their wild career, mid tho process is repeated 
time after time till all the competitors arc thoroughly 
exhausted. 

Tigers are found near the foot of the lLbasi 
Bills nud are netted by tho villngors. Directly a kill 
takes place the tiger is followed by the braveet end most 
expert shikari and is marked down to his lair. The vil- 
lagers then turu out armed with spears, deos, and guns, and 
keep up a terrific din till the place has been surrounded 
by a strung net fa* toned to bamboo poets. The space 
enclosed is generally covered with jungle, in which the 
unfortunate animal lies hidden, but a heavy log with 
ropes attaehod is slipped underneath the net, and dragged 
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backward* *nd forward* tidl tbs grew is beaten down. 
Furious at thin disturbance the tiger charges the oat, but 
il is driven back with spears and sharp bamboos. As time 
» os on the animal becomes exhausted Irons weariness 
:m.l thirst. A split bambeo is then throat through the 
net, and water is poured down it into the huge beast’s 
mouth to revive its flagging energies. During the night, 
large fires arc lighted all around the net, and the 
people amuse themselves with song* and music. The 
tiger is sometimes teased and worried for a week or more 
am) no one is allowed to attempt to kill it, till a majority 
of the whole crowd assembled have decided that the 
proper time 1ms come. The first shot is then offered 
to the man of highest rank who happens to be present. 
Heavy fines are imposed by the village community on 
■iay persons who fail to attend on receiving information 
J the kill, who leave tbeir posts before they are rcbeved, 
or who break any of the other rules hid down by the 
community. In the same portion of the district wild 
pigs are shot, and, sometimes, speared by men mounted on 
tame buffaloes. The pig does not notice the man on the 
buffalo’s back, and he is thuB enabled to approach suffi- 
ciently near to deal a blow which generally proves fatal 
Occasionally, also, pigs are speared from tree*, but this form 
<>( hunting is only crowned with success when £be animal 
breaks cover in exactly the desired direction. Is the Su- 
umnganj subdivision, the villagers often race their ponies 
in the haora , the Pous tiankranti being the season of the 
year which it specially set apart for these local Derby*. 
&>js and young men play erioket and football, and 
native games akin to prisoner's base and tip>cbeese. 
Song and music, of course, are popular, and theatrical 
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performances are given at weddings and on feast day*. 
A special form of dance is known as the gkatu's match. 
The yhaiii is a young Nat boy who is hired by the villager*, 
often at a considerable salary, to dance to them in the 
evening. This form of amnsement is very popular, but 
it is doubtful whether it bus a very elevating effect 
upon the moral character of tbo people, is the ghalu is 
generally treated as a pet by the younger members of the 
community. 


List of Tempies- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Agiucultuhk and Foiiests. 

Agriculture— Bic«— Mustard and Palm— Limaed tail Til— Sugatnao- 
Ju(o — CuUon— Garden Crops — Agriouliurul implement*— Storage mid Tltrwb* 
ingof Gram— CaOuM effecting product It ew« of lood-YleM And Veto* of 
Oropo— Geoeiml Kenonrke— Lire Block— Flood*— Development nf Tot ludaUry 
—Labourer* «nptoy*d— Boil toquiroil— Verietiet or Ptnnt-Byetoiu of Onl. 
tivntion end M«oafaoturo— Groan To* — Outturn nod Price*— Porokta. 

The principal crops grown in the district are rice, 

Afptouitura. which itt 8ta P !o £ood g»»b ^a, 
mustard , pulse, linseed, sesaioum or 
til, sugar cane, jute and cotton ; but, ns the greater part 
of Sylhet is permanently settled and has not been codas- 
trally surveyed, there are no reliable i<atn to show the 
area planted out with each of these different atopies. 
In this, as in other matters, the historian of Sylliet 
labours under special difficulties, due to Mr, Willcs* 
decennial settlement. It is impossible to trace the ex- 
tension of cultivation, it is impossible to sa}, even at the 
present day, what proportion of the district is under 
crop, what proportion fallow, and what proportion waste, 
it is impossible to mark the rise or fall of any staple in 
the estimation of the peasants. Offensive though this 
doubtless is to the precise mind of the statistician, it is 
doubtful whether the practical loss is in reality very 
great. Although wc cannot express the fact in per- 
centages worked out to several places of decimals, we 
still can feel assured that Sylbct is densely peopled, that 
the proportion of good waste land available tor cultivation 
is very small, and that during the last century there was 
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a great extension of the area under the plough, W e 
know that the staple food grain in rioe, that in normal 
yeari the district produces much more than it can possibly 
c onsum e,* and that the chance of anything even ap* 
proaching scarcity is very small. The direct intervention 
of Government is so seldom necessary, that we can 
acquiesce, with some show of grace, in general know- 
ledge, as distinguished from the particular information 
available for other districts. In the following paragraphs 
some account is given of the system followed for the 
cultivation of the various crops. 


Rice, as lias already been said, is the staple food crop, 
and probably covers two million acres 

Riot. BiU. 1 J 

of land. It falls into four main 
divisions, mil, which is transplanted on higher land, and 
urnan, ■which is sown broadcast or transplanted on lower 
land, and, like sail , is reaped in winter ; and atis and boro , 
both of which belong to the category of summer rice. 


Sail is first sown broadcast in little beds or nurseries. 
The land is broken up in April or May, ib ploughed five 
or six times till it is reduced to a fine puddle of mud, 
and is not unfrequently manured with cowdung and 
•weepings. The bi&e of the nursery varies with the are* 
to be plant*! out, but generally stands to the rice fields in 


• In 18S0 Dr. Booker wrote m follow ; “Tbs Bilcliar net is of ndmlimble 
quality, end much is imported to Sylbst, Ibo jbecls nol prortnaTu* gnu a 
•south for Uio consumption of ibo people. Though Silcb.r crows enouffh 
for too iinH» Its population, there wm sotuelly t famine til weokft before 
mtr srr.Ttl, tbe dsuiesd from Bylkeft being to gresl/’-niniiiUyan Journal a, 
VoLlI., £ SIS. B) bet h»t slwnri bees in normal yoere * greet rice 
wpytl»l district, sin! ii is difficult to boilers tbst it at anytime drew ite 
food nppllH from Cechsi. At (lie ptcroot day of. courto rice goes from 
Bylbet to Cscbst * 
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the proportion of from 1 to 14 to 1 to 18. The seed, which 
has been selected from the largest ears of the previ ou s 
year’s crop, is sown broadcast over the bed, and at the 
beginning of summer these patches of the brightest green 
herbage are a striking feature in the rural landscape. 
In the meanwhile the fields are being got ready for the 
reception of the seedlings. The husbandman starts 
ploughing as soon as the soil is softened by the spring 
rain, and repeats the process from four to six times, till 
he has reduced the land to a rich puddle. After the third 
ploughing the field is harrowed, aud the little embank'* 
menu, a few inches high, intended to retain the water, ore 
repaired. When the seedlings are about seven or eight 
weeks old, they are taken from the nursery bed and carried 
in large bundles to tbc field. Here they nrc planted out in 
handfuls (</««), each of which contains four or five 
plants. The distance at which these arc planted from 
one another depends upon the fertility of the soil, but 
the handfuls are generally placod about 9 inches apart. 
It is not unfrequently the practice to steep the young plants 
m water before they ore planted out, aud, if they seem 
too luxuriant, the tops arc cut off when they are removed 
from the nursery. Transplanting goes on from the begin* 
ningor July to the middle of September. The work is of a 
most arduous description, as it iuvolves stooping for hours 
in a field of liquid mud, under the rays of a burning tro- 
pical sun. Before the end of the rains the crop is fully 
grown though the ears are still empty ; bat about the begin* 
ning of October they begin to fill, and the field to turn to a 
rich • yellow. From the middle of November to the 
middle of January harvesting is going on. The reapers 
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grasp a handful of (he cars and cat them off about eight 
indies below the bead. These handfuls ( haUa ) are tied 
up with a piece of straw, and made up into bundles, which 
are affixed to either end of the bamboos which the 
villagers carry across their shoulders. The prindpal 
kinds of sail are tera6-«/i, which ripens early shout the 
beginning of December and' has a large yellow grain, 
balam which has a large reddish grain, khai which has 
a large yellowish grain, and thakur bhog which has a fine 
grain and is extremely palatable. Sail is often grown on 
land from which a crop of aus has been already mt- a p 


Aman is sown broadcast about the middle of April, 
*fo fold having been previously 
prepared by four or five plougbiogs. 
It ia grown in flooded tracts, and the embankments 
made between the fields arc smaller than in the case of 
sail, and arc often dispensed with altogether! There 
are three prineijm] varieties. Bhogdhm is grown on 
higher land, is sown earlier, and ripens in November. 
Parisok and badal thrive in deeper water and are not 
harvested till December. Other varieties reported are 
Ungri, hiraman, gulakh, hater mura , parieha, aoyai, 
kalakura , dudbal, naliuri , jart, longmur belair , and 
wm. Of these yoyai, kalakura , and hiraman have a 
long stem and so are generally grown in low lying tracts. 
Badal pancha, knyri, and gtuakh grow to a medium 
height and arc sown on land which is neither very high 

Zrn 10 :' > Tlie °ther kinds grow on moderately high 
tends. Dudbal, naliuri, fan, and fonpmwr are generally 
•own on laud which lies near the hills. 
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At it !b generally grown near village sites, on tbe 

^ edge of haors , and on tbe banks of the 

rivers, which are usually above the 
level of the surrounding country. Ploughing usually 
begins when the ground has been softened by tbe rains 
of March, and is repeated some five or six rimes. Tbe 
seed is sown broadcast in April and May, and the plant 
grows with ouch rapidity that it ia ready for tbe sickle 
b June or July. Aua is sometimes transplanted, and is 
generally followed by a crop of tail. This kind of rice 
is usually cut off dose by the ground, as, at the season 
of the year when it is reaped, the etraw is in much re* 
quest for fodder. Tbe principal varieties of aua are 
dumaki which ripens b 2$ months, tkengri which takes S 
months to mature, and murali which is sown on low lybg 
land and is ready in about 4 months. Hati is so called 
because in theory it takes 60 days to ripen, though b 
practice it generally requires from two to four weeks 
more. The yield varies with the length of time the crop 
is b rite ground, and the outturn of dunahi or hail 
is considerably Isbb than that of the slower growbg 
varieties. In spite of the rapidity with which out ripens 
it can be scon in some part of the district at most 
seasons of the yesr. Low land ow is sometimes sown 
at the begbning of February, and b places the harvest* 
ing ia still in progress in the middle of October. 

Boro is on early rice which is grown in hoors, 
and more especially in the 8unamgunj 
Bopo- subdivision, before the floods rise. It 

is sown on high land near bil* and streams, on tew 
land which is under wnter at the time of transplantation 
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but dries up shortly afterward*, and on land which 
lies so low that it can dispense with what it required by 
the first two kinds of land, i.e., artificial irrigation. A 
farther advantage appertains to this low land in that no 
ploughing is required, but the crop is very liable to bo 
destroyed by flood, and the outturn for boro is corn para- 
tively small. Boro rice is, however, generally grown on 
the sides of haors , after the floods subside, and is 
irrigated from the water which remains at the bottom 
of the basin, and is prevented from escaping by dams 
which also serve to raise itB level. A simple form of 
water-lift is employed to raise the water from this central 
reservoir on to the fields. The trunk of a tree is hollowed 
out and an opening is left all along the upper surface. 
This trunk is placed at the edge of the reservoir, and 
the end that projects above the water is fastened by 
a rope to a stout bamboo that is fixed at right-angles 
to a bamboo upright. To the further end of this bamboo 
a heavy weight is affixed, which raises the opposite 
end ami the hollow trunk attached to it, well above 
the water. When a mnn wishes to work the lift be 
stands on the further end of the hollow trunk and presses 
it below tiio water, which promptly rmw in through 
the slit He then steps off, the weight of the stone 
comes in to play, and the water is tilted up and runs 
into a channel just above the reservoir. The slope of 
the haors is very gradual, and by means of a series of 
these hunts, as they are called, the water is raised 
from the reservoir in the centre and distributed upwards 
from terrace to terrace. Towards the eud of October, 
the fields are cleared of the aquatic plants that have 
taken root there tn the rains, and the nursery beds arc 
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prepared for the reception of the seed. The seed itself 
is soaked in water for four hours, then kept in a ml 
place for thirty -six hours, washed again, and left uncovered 
till the grain begins to' shoot. It is then sown broadcast 
on the nursery and left to grow there for about two 
months. The young plants are then pulled up, kept for 
two days in a muddy plane to allow the roots to 
develop, and finally planted out in the fields in January 
and February. The crop takes about three months to 
ripen, and, if it is submerged by an early flood, the 
villagers try to gather all they can by diving to the 
bottom, or by pulling it up with bamboo hooks. The 
cultivation of boro rice gives rise to a good deal of 
quarrelling. The owners of low land sometimes protect 
their crop by building dams which injure the fields 
of others, water is occasionally stolen, and the necessity 
for co-operation in the construction of dams and irriga- 
tion channels is a source of friction. This land of rice 
is divided into two classes : Sailboro , and boro. . The 
principal varieties of the former are tail, upi, banajira, 
pankail, bashful, atuatopa, rata , ehandana, nalualepa, 
gharmura, saulpam, barsail, hamarata, and of the 
latter, boro, kali boro, khaiya boro, lara boro, dhali boro 
and gvabhir boro. 

Mustard is grown on low lying land in the Jaintia 
■watf a ms Parganas, which, in its natural state, 
is covered with high grass and reeds, 
on high land near the homestead from which a crop of 
seedlings has been already taken, and in hoars. The total 
area under this plant is estimated at some S7,000 
acres. 
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In Jaintia, the jungle is burnt at the beginning of the 
cold weather, and the ashes serve the purpose of manure. 
The seed is sown at the beginning of November after a 
single plougbbg, and even this is occasionally dispensed 
with. In haors more ploughing is required, and the harvest 
is extremely insecure, as heavy rain in early spring may 
ruin the whole crop. High land near the homestead is 
ploughed some seven or eight times till reduced to dust, 
and is generally manured. The plants when ripe are 
pulled up, and the seed is trodden out by bullocks or 
threshed out with sticks. The area under pulse is com* 
paratively small ; the commonest varieties are arkar 
(cajanus indicus) and maakalai ( pkaseolus mungo radiatus ). 

Linseed, like mustard, is grown on high land near the 
village site as well as in the kaora. 

LlRNM RQQ Til f|*s i 

The ground is ploughed up twice or 
thrice in December, the seed is sown, and the crop is 
ready for harvest towards the end of March. The 
plants are then pulled up and dried, the seed is trodden 
out by cattle or threshed out with a stick, and finally 
sifted and winnowed. Heavy rain in March is injurious 
to the crop, aiid pigB near the Khasi Hills often do 
damage. 

Til (aesamum indicum ) is genemlly grown near 
the village site, and is almost a garden crop. The 
land is ploughed five or six times till reduced to a fine 
tilth, and is divided into little blocks abont five feet 
square, by trenches three inches deep snd nine inches 
broad. When the plants are about six inches high they 
are carefully weeded and boed, and earth is spread over 
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their roots. The seed ripens in May, and the plants am 
dried and treated in the same way aa linseed. linse e d 
is said to cover some sixty-nine or seventy t ^nnaand 
acre*, whereas tU is not grown on more three or 
fonr thousand acres. 

The area under sugar cane is said to be declining* 

as the profits obtained are con* 

gn(ga Qa»m 

sidered hardly oommensorate with the 
labour that it entails. It is sometimes planted on high 
land near the homestead, but the bulk of the area 
under cane is situated in the hills to the south of 
the K&rimg&nj and South Sylhet subdivisions, where 
it iB grown by ex-garden coolies. The following are 
the principal varieties cultivated in the district. The 
dhol or dhali stands about seven feet high, and is 
generally grown near homesteads, the lhagra is a hard 
and thin variety of the dhali , and the bombai is of a 
purple colour and is juicier than either of the other two. 
The land is hoed up till it is reduced to a fine tilth, 
and the tops planted in trenches between April and 
June. The patch is fenced with split bamboo, and 
there is usually a stout hedge of arAar dal ( cajanut 
indicus), but constant watching is required to scare 
away jackals and other animals, and an empty oil tin 
with a clapper is generally to be seen suspended over 
each field. While tbe crop is growing it is continually 
hoed and weeded, and about August the leaves should be tied 
up round each cluster of canes, which is a troublesome 
proceeding. The earth from the ridges is heaped about 
the roots to strengthen their hold upon tbe soil, and 
this process is continued until the relative positions of 
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ridge and trench an reversed, and the canes stand upon 
ridges with the trenches in between. 


The native form of mill consists of two wooden 

y | . || n r rollers, fixed side by side in a trough 

minimi. hollowed out of a heavy block of 

wood. The tops of the two rollers pass through a 
beam, supported by Uprights let through the lower block 
of wood into tbe ground, and Are cot into the form of 
screws which fit into one another. To the larger of the 
two is affixed a pole, which is driven round in a circle, 
and thus causes the rollers to revolvo. The motive power 
is usually supplied by the villagers themselves, but 
buffaloes are occasionally used for the work. Of recent 
years the wooden mill has been largely displaced by the 
iron mill which is easier to work. The cane is placed 
between the rollers, und crushed as it is slowly forced 
through. Tbo juice trickles from the trough into an 
earthen vessel, and Ir then transferred to a small boat 
scooped out of a log. When twelve or fifteen gallons 
have been collected boiling begins. The furnace is hollow* 
ed out of the ground, and has four circular openings to 
receive the cauldrons, which are made of tbs most durable 
kinds of potter’s clay. Two of these vessels are placed 
about 9 feet from the furnace mouth, and only serve to 
beet the juice before it is transferred to the other v esse ls 
to be boiled. Wbea the juice bat been reduced to the 
proper condition it is ladled into a wooden vessel shaped 
like a smell dug out, end is stirred for half an hour. As 


the stirring continues tbo liquid loses its dark brown 
colour, end assumes the consistency and hue of yellow 
mud. It is then stored in earthen pots end the procees 
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it complete. Pargaua Torttf in the Habiganj subdivision 
it especially noted for the excellence of the tnoluaae 
manufactured there. 

The cultivation of juto it mid to be extending but 
has not yetattafned to any great dimen* 
sions, and in 1903-04 the total esti- 
mated area under this crop wm only 9,200 acres. The 
plant is grown on high land near the village, and on the 
banks of the Kuaiyurn and the Menu in the North and South 
Syllict subdivisions. The land is ploughed, and ploughed 
deeply, some eight or ten times. The leads are sown 
in March or April, and when the plants are from some 
ten to fifteen inches high, a harrow (Wuctta), with teeth 
nearly one foot in length, is dragged over the field, 
and loosenB the soil ut the same time that it removes the 
weeds. When the plant is sown near the homestead the 
ground is liberally manured with cow-dung. 

The plants are cut in August and September, strip- 
ped of their lnaves, tied in bundles, and left to rot in 
pools of water from soveo to twelve days. When they 
are ready a handful of stems is taken up, broken in the 
middle, and beaten to and fro in the water, till the inner 
part drops out and only the fibre remains. The bundles 
of fibre ore then dried and are ready for transport to the 
market. The leaves of the jute plant are eaten fresh as a 
vegetable, and when dried are thought to possess medicinal 
properties. Small patches of rhea (bnkm»ria sms) arc 
grown in the gardens of the fishing castes, where is is heavi- 
ly manured. The skin is stripped off from the atom and 
the fibre separated from tiro outer covering. The 
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thread obtained i> exceptionally strong and durable, but 
the difficulty of decortication has hitherto prevented the 
growth of rhea on a commercial scale. 

Cotton is grown by Tippcras on the hills in the south 
of the district. The fibre is stiff and 
has a short staple, but the percentage 
of fibro to seed is unusually high. 

One of the commonest of garden trees ib the plantain 
(musa sapientum), of which there are 
Oftvsao ompa- 8evCini i varieties. The beat fruit is 
obtained from the chenichampa, which lias a small well 
flavoured fruit, the kulapati and safari , large treeB which 
yield large plantain*, and the dingamanik, which lias a soft 
trunk and long fruits, which are generally gathered and sold 
while still quite green, aB if kept when ripe they soon 
develop u saline taste. There arc two kinds of athia known 
as ghi and l/him. Both nro valued for their soft leaves 
and the coolness of the pulp, but the former is preferred as 
it haB fewer seeds. The kachakala bos the bbuic shape as 
the athia, but has a sharper taste and is generally used as a 
vegetable. Other varieties of the plantain are the sail or 
gopi, the bartaban, and gerasunder. The betelnut 
(areca catechu ) is very common in the eastern part of the 
district, where groves of these graceful palms add much to 
the beauty of the landscape. The tree docs not thrive if 
the roots are covered with water, and it is seldom seen in 
the submerged tracts in the western portion of Sylhet. 
Of recent years it has been attacked by an insect peBt 
which mokes it gradually shrivel up and die. The pan 
vine (piper betel ) is occasionally trained up the stom of 
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the nreca palm, but is generally grown by Barms in earn* 
fully fenced gardens ulong the banks of the* Kusiyan or 
Manu,or in the hilly-country to the soath. Other common 
fruit trees are the jack fruit and the uiango, but the fruit 
of the latter tree is generally spoilt by wonns. The vege- 
tables which ere most in evidence are gourde, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, beans, different kinds of arums (kackv), some 
of which attain an enormous size, radishes, and brinjala. 

The agricultural implements in use are of e very 
simple character. The plough is 
usually made of the mango or jack 
fruit tree, or some other hard wood. 
It consists of three parts — the handle and body which 
ore usually alt in one piece, the pole which joins the 
plough at the junction of the handle ana the body, mid the 
yoke, which is merely a piece of bamboo fastened by rope 
at right angles to the pole, with pegB affixed to it to keep 
it from sliding from the neckB of the bullocks. The front 
portion of the body is sharpened to a point which is shod 
with iron. The whole instrument is Buitod to the 
wretched class of auimal required to draw it. It weighs 
as a rule about 201bs., and, when cattle are used, the yoke 
seldom stands as much os 36 inches from the ground. 
When buffaloes are employed the whole plough is con- 
structed on a larger scale. It is obvious that such an 
implement can only penetrate from three to tour inches 
into the soil, but the wretched quality of the plough 
cattle prohibits the use of a more effective instrument. 
Ploughs in Sylbet arc nearly always purchased, and not 
made at home as in the Assam Valley, and cost from 
As. 13 to Rc. 1. 
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The berrow (mi) is general ly a bamboo ladder, about 
eight feet in length, on which a man 

OUmo ImpIntiitM , . ,, 

stands os it is drawn across the field. 
It is used to crush the clods turned up by the plough 
before mustard or summer rice is sowu, and to reduce the 
fields required for wet rice to puddle. Its place is some* 
times taken by a plain log of wood. It is preparr d by 
the cultivator himself from the bamboos growing in his 
garden. Hoes ( kodalis ) aro used to trim the embank- 
ments (ails) which help to retain the water. The head 
is bought in the bnzur and costs from As. 12 to Re. 1-4, 
and is fitted with a shaft by the farmer himself. Sickles, 
with which the rice is reaped, have also to be purchased, 
und cost from two to four nunns. The sugarcane mill has 
been already described in the paragraph dealing with the 
preparation of molasses. Tho ordinary implement used 
for husking groin is the dheii , a long beam with a pestle 
affixed at the end, which is supported by two posts at about 
two.thirds of the length from the head. The shorter end is 
depressed by the foot, and the pestle is thus raised into the 
air ; the weight is then removed and the pestle falls into 
a small hole in which the groin is placed. When only 
a small quantity of grain is to be busked a mortar (gyle) 
and pestle (sekait or rkkia) are employed. All of these 
implements are usually mode by carpenters and purchased 
by the cultivator. 

The grain is threshed as soon as it is brought from tho 
T1| . [III a . fold, *nd Btored either in a separate 
iiminSfot omSb. granary (bhararghor) t or, more usually, 
in a part of one of the cultivator’s 
houses which lias been set apart for the purpose. It is 
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threshed by driving cattle round and round over the 
heap of grain and straw, till the enrs have been finally 
separated from the stalk. The grain is next passed 
through a sieve, and placed in a flat bamboc tray 
called kula. It is then jerked into the air and allow- 
ed to drop back into the tray, or held aloft and 
allowed to fall slowly to the ground till gradually the 
chaff is carried off. 

The character of the rice crop depends mor* upon 
a suitable supply of water than 
pr ^ l uotiv»M» ott of upon the chemical rmstit'ieuts of the 
soil on which it it grown, nnd of 
water in Sylhet there is very seldom any scarcity. It is 
however, flood, not drought, that is the twiner's enemy, 
nnd the harvest often suffers from excessive and unseason- 
able rain. The different soils of the district have never 
been carefully examined, but the following kinds are 
recognised by the cultivator. Domarua or domtUiya is 
composed of clay with a Blight admixturo of sand, and 
is well Buited to the growth of double crops. Athnlu 
is a heavy clayey Boil on which aman is generally 
grown, while ehegua contains a large proportion of 
decayed vegetable mutter, and is found in low swampy 
ground. Rice planted on this soil at first does well 
but tends to produce more leaf than grain, flo/w, 
a sandy soil found near the rivers which issue 
from the northern hills, is far :rom fertile, and 
bhurburia, a clay soil much broken up by worms, 
is thought to be more suitablo for vegetables than 
for rice. 
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Serious damage is sometimes done to the grotring 
crop by the insects which nro called 

laa rot piatt * 

khaira, loai, poka, and mom (leptoeortsa 
ncuta). The monu is a Bmall bug which injures the 
rice plant by feeding on the stems and Bucking all the 
sap from the young grains. It is most prevalent in 
July And August, and is jxirticularly in evidence dur- 
ing a spell of hot dry weather. High wind and rains 
drive it back iuto the jungles, and good results ore 
obtained by lighting fires, of vegetable refuse to wind- 
ward. The best remedy of all is to collect the insectB by 
sin earing a winnowing fan with some glutinous sub- 
stance and brushing it over the cars of grain, when many 
of the bugs will be found adhering to the fan. This 
remedy should be tried in the morning or late after- 
noon, as the ingccts do not feed in the heat of the day. 
The khatra appears in April and May, the loai in May 
and June And the polca in November and December. 
Rain is wanted when sail is sown and is transplanted, 
but is not needed for the sowing of aus and aman. Dur- 
ing every stage of its growth the plant is benefited by 
moderate showers, but rain is absolutely essen tial at the 
time when the cars are first appearing. Hail Btorms in 
December sometimes lay the crop and add materially to 
the cost of reaping, but fortunately are very local in 
their action. 

The outturn of different crops varies according to 
#j vuju» *■><* niui or th* 5 character of the season, and also 
to a great extent according to the 
character and level of the soil on which they are grown. 
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The statement in the margin shows 
IK! :: ‘•g! tho normal yield per acre laid down 

ftELd :: !* 'So by the Agricultural Department after 

uoimh. .. .. s« a i on g gerje* 0 £ experiments. These 

figures only represent a general mean, end, even in a normal 
year, there are many fields whose outturn varies largely 
from the average. The yield of rice* it may be premised, 
is expressed in terms of husked grain. Like the outturn, 
the cash value of the crop can only he approximately 
ascertained. The prices obtained by the raiyots vary to 
some extent in different parts of tho district, hot probably 
average from Re. 1-4-0 to Re. 1-12-0 per maund of 
unhusked grain. Assuming that unhusked poddy yields 
62 per cent, of clean rice, it would appear tbit the value 
of the harvest from an aero of sail, boro, or amas is 
roughly from 25 to 35 rupees, and from an acre of eus 
from 20 to 30 rupees. For mustard the villagers gener- 
ally get from Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 4 a maund, so that the yield 
from one acre is worth from 15 to 22 rupees. The price 
of molasses varies considerably from time to time and from 
place to place, and ranges from R»- 4 to R*. C per maund. 
The value of the yield of nn acre of cunc ranges accord- 
ingly from Rs. 120 *o Rs. 180. 

There is very little, us yet, in the shape of intensive 
cultivation, the villagers do little or 
onmiM.uk* nothing to improve the character of 

the crop beyond selecting <he heat grain for seed, and 
manure is seldom used. Cowdung is scattered over the 
seedling beds and jute fields, and applied to garden 
crops, but large quantities of this excellent fertiliser are 
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allowed to go to waste. Sugarcane is often treated 
with oil cake, and, in ports of the district, the stubble 
end sods turned up by the plough are burned, end the 
help to fertilise the soil. Mustard land also ia 
enriched with the ashes of tbo jungle growing on it. 
At a general rule the peasant trusts to the heavy rainfall 
and to deposits of silt to do oil that is required, 
end does not adopt either new methods or new staples. 
The cultivation of jute is, however, spreading, and in 
Modbabpur onions and potatoes are coming into favour. 
The majority of the farmers are small men, who 
have neither the means nor the knowledge which are 
requisite in the pioneer ; m.d little improvement can be 
looked for, unless Government or some of the larger 
znmindars are prepared to Bhow the way. The system of 
giving advances on the standing crop is not much in 
vogue. An exception muBt be made in the case of 
jute, but the total area under this fibre is not large. In 
Karimganj small advances are sometimes given for 
mustard, linseed, cotton, and molasBCs, which are then 
sold to the creditor at a price a little below that ruling in 
the open market, but only a small share of the profits of 
the farmer are diverted by this channel into the pockets 
of the capitalist. 


There are three varieties of buffalo in Sylhcfc, the 



Mahipuri which oomeB from the state 
of that name, the hangar which is 


imported from other parts of India, and a hybrid formed 


by crossing the other two. The Banger, though a much 
more satisfactory animal then the cow or of 
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Sylhet, it inferior both in «b and appearance to the 
hybrid, which again is not at line an animal at • pare bred 

Manipuri, 

Professional grsiitrs are not so numerous as in the 
Assam Vettey, the scarcity of pasture in the nine being 
no doubt a serious difficulty. Time are mmetao hards of 
buffaloes in the Dhermapasha thane on the extreme west of 
the Sunomgapj subdivision, four in Fenchugenj, Meulavi 
Btunr, and Rsjnugar, one or two in Matiganj and Karim* 
gnnj, and fifteen or sixteen in the Bakaluki Amt. 
Elsewhere the number of professio na l gnuiera is very 
small. 

A cow is said to remain in milk for about ten months 
and yields At the beginning from two to four mem every 
day. The amount gradually decreases till a month or so 
before the next calf comet, when it ceases altogether. The 
milk » very white and rich in fatty matters, and eon* 
sequcntly yields a large proportion or yki. The cows 
are Snid to begin breeding when three years old, and to 
continue doing so for fifteen years, during which time 
they give birth on the average to about ten calves. The 
normal life of e buffalo is from 28 to SO yean. Age is 
judged by the incisor teeth, and a buffalo is not aged till 
it la twelve years dd. Hale buffaloes vary in price from 
Rs. 20 to It*. 100, and cows from Rs. 30 to Ra. 180. The 
Banger buffaloes ere cheaper than the hybrids, end much 
less costly then the fine animals of Manipuri breed. The 
price* paid in the Jaintia Parganaa are eooriderefaly 
higher than those prevailing iu the west end south of the 
district 
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The cattle of Sylhet ere some of the eorrieet of > their 
kind, and are undersized, half starred, 
an ^[ no t unfrcqueutly diseased. Every- 
thing is left to that stem stepmother, Nature, from the 
time when the moat active, and probably therefore the 
youngest, boll in the herd baa succeeded in coverings oow, 
to tha time when the progeny, worn out by semi-starvation 
and over work lies down to die. No attention is paid 
to breeding, cows and bulls alike exercise their repro- 
ductive powers at the earliest possible moment, and con- 
tinue to do so without intermission. The parents of the 
calf are often close relations, and no attempt is ever made 
to effect any improvements in the stock. In cases of 
eieknese remedies or* seldom thought of, end the infected 
animal is allowed to mingle with the herd. The natural 
result is the production of a breed of undersized, weak, 
and miserable animals which are hardly strong enough to 
drag even the small native plough. Bullock* and cows 
alike are said to cost from IU, 10 to Rs. 50, but it is 
very seldom that the higher price is paid. Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 20 is the more usual figure and the animals ara 
generally dear at that. 

In the Sunamganj subdivision, there is excellent 
r , l Bi grazing to be obtained in the cold 
weather when the floods drain off from 
the marshes, but during the rains the condition of the 
live stock is far from satisfactory. Nearly tbe whole of 
the country goes under water, and dm cattle have to be 
kept in the immediate neighbourhood of the homestead 
and are fed on reeds and coarse grass, brought in boats 
from the higher ground at the foot of the Lille, or ou 
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aquatic plants and grass polled from tbs bottom of the 
jkUt. Rice straw, it is said, is not ver y gene* 
rally used, pertly because the Hoods come on very 
soon alter die reaping of the boro crop, partly 
because the straw decomposes very rapidly. In the 
Habiganj subdivision, the people graae their cattle on 
tbe Raghunandan and Satgaon bills, bat the ares available 
haB been considerably decreased of recent yean by the 
opening of 1»a gardens. In the north and west, there ere 
marshes which afford cxoellent {odder in the dry season, 
bat this part of the district is very densely psopied and 
the villagers ore said to experience dUfcolty in obtaining 
food for their cattle in the rains. Grass and rioe straw 
are stored against this time of scarcity, but the supply 
not uufrequsntly runs short, and thefts of fodder 
are said to be fairly common. Ths conditions in North 
Sylhet are very similar. In Karimgsn j there is a consi- 
derable area of high land on whioh the cattle can be 
graced daring tbe rains, and in the dry season the most 
excellent pasture can be obtained in the Hakaluki kaor , 
and in other pieces, Buch as the Anair and Hsnre Kuri 
haors and the Chaprn and Medal biU. Rice Straw, o* 
iu other parts of the district, is stored for use in tbe 
rainy season, but at its be-*t it is unsatisfactory fodder, 
and it is, perhaps, partly responsible for tbe poor condi- 
tion of the Sylbetti cattle. 

Tbe most common forms of cattle d i s ea se prevalent 
in tbe district arc, foot and month 
°* m * *“* a ®®** disease, rinderpest (yttft), a disease 
called kaehua, tbe prinoipel symptoms of which 
are flatulenoe and diarrhoea, diarrhoea (merit), cholera, 
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maHktoa, the first symptom of which is, as the 
nanw implies, the eating of earth followed by dysentery* 
and tukuna when the animal relates to eat and dies 
after ten days or in a fortnight. 

The goats are almost m degene r ate as the cattle. 
ngW , h „ p They yield but little milk* the whole of 
pontM. which is taken by the hide, and are only 

kept for food or sacrifice. At night they are usually 
shut up in a small out house with o raised floor, which 
is approached by a slanting board or sloping bamboo 
platform, as a protection against jackals. There is no 
indigenous breed of sheep, and the animals imported 
do not thrive. The total number in the district is ex* 
tremely smalL The country ponies aro, if anything, even 
more miserable specimens than the cattle. Few of them 
are as much as twelve hands in height, and they possess 
neither pace, stamina, or endurance. They have not 
in fact a single redeeming feature, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that their numbers are so Binall. European 
residents in Sylbet ore compelled to obtain all their 
horse flesh from Calcutta. 

Floods are one of the most serious difficulties with 
which agriculture is confronted, but 
they are of so regular and general a 
character that they are treated by the husbandman aa part 
of the established course of nature. In the chapter on the 
history of the district reference bos been already made to 
the destructive inundations at the end of the eighteenth 
century, to the attempts made to control these deluges by 
a system of embankments, and to the conclusion to which 
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the authorities we ultimately forced that they we 
engaged upon an absolutely hopeless enterprise. Daring 
the rains the north and west of Sunamgsnj is over-flowed 
by the waters of the variotaa riven that come down bom 
the hills such as the Panallrtha, Maheakhali, Someth wan, 
Painda, Ranges, Surma, Kalm, Ekuhnara, Mugai and 
Piyain. The north and west of Hofciganj are submerged 
by the Roods of the Dhaleswari, Svtang, Bdebhadrs, 
and Khowai j and in Jaintia, the Lain, Goyain, Peria, LubLs 
and other streams inundate the low lying tracts. This ie, 
however, only tho frlngo of marshy country which on 
three sideB surrounds the higher and more fertile portions 
of the district. Though it most be admitted that hoods 
occasionally do damage, it is obvious that the harm done 
in the more devoted tracts cannot be very serious or the 
district would not be able to support over 2,000,000 
persons in a condition of comparative comfort Daring 
the past twenty years, the floods of 1885, 1885, 1805, sad 
1897 have been unusually high, but no measures of relief 
were necessary. 

Deference mast now be made to one of the moat 
important crops of the district, a crop 

***' which has attracted a considerable 

number of Europeans* to Sylhet, and has led to a large 
local expenditure of British capital. Tea is arid to have 
been first discovered growing wild in the Anem Valley 
in 1828, and the first garden was opened, in Lakhimpor, 
in 1888. In 1855, wild tea was discovered in the Surma 
Valley, and the first garden was opened in fiylhetat 

*Ths unohw of Bnuww rt»srt*» fa IMS mu i Barth RpflMtlt, 
U*btguj 86, Boatli Sylbel 103, Md Swtepnj SJ. 
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Mslnicbora ia 1857. Tbe progress o£ the industry was 
at first extremely slow, and the merits of Sylhet as a tea 
producing district were not recognised till comparatively 
late. The earliest figures Available are those for 1868. 
In that year the area under tea cultivation was 
returned at 2,050 acres, and the outturn at 251,000 
lbs. Even in 1884 the outturn was only 5,561,000 lbs, 
which was less than half tbe crop obtained in Cachar, 
Sibsogar, or Lakhimpur. A great change then took 
place, and both tbe area under cultivation and the 
outturn increased with remarkable rapidity. By 1893 the 
yield amounted to 20,627,000 lbs. which nearly equalled 
that of Sibsagar, tbe largest tea producing district in 
Assam. The upward tendency was maintained, and in 
1900, there were 71,490 acres under plant, which yielded 
35,042,000 lbs. of manufactured tea, which was more than 
4,000,000 lbs. in excess of that produced in any other 
district in the Province. 

Statistic* for later years will be found in Table VI. 

which shows the number of gardens 
wapiapST > u each subdivision, the area under 
tea, the outturn, and the labour force. 
Such local labour as is available fur employment is 
generally unsatisfactory, and the coolies required for 
working the plantations have to bo brought from other 
parte of India. In the ten years ending with 1890, the 
total nnmber bo imported was 71,950, and during the next 
decade it was nearly doubled and amounted to 141,650. 
The largest numbers imported in any given year were 
26,450 in 1895 and 27,080 in 1806. 
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The following statement shows the locality from 
which the majority of these persons come. The climate 
of Sylbet is not unsuited to the natives of the United 
Provinces and planters are^tbus enabled to work their 
gardens with labourers who in A scam would quickly 
sicken and die. The coolies who are most difficult to 
procure, and who cannot, ns a rule, bo imported to 
Assam for less tbnn a hundred rupees a head, am 
Sonthals and other jungly tribes from the Obots Nagpur 
plateau. Of them (here ore comparatively few, and 
one of the most important assets in the planter's favour 
in Sylbet in the Diet that he can obtain his own labour 
ut fairly moderate rates. 


1901. 

Monitor 

pMrctataga. 

»*• ... ••• 

144,876 

■». 

ClmU Nagpur... ... ... j 

M,746 

1G 

Olliw pula of Itongnl 

22,067 

10 

Unilwl ProvincM ... ... 

41 .ICO 

2rt 

Cttfttru] PnotiooM ... 

19,631 

«l 

AliidrM 

10,079 | 

7 


Tha gross coit of importation is, however, large and 
few people would be willing to expend considerable sums 
of money in bringing up coolies to the district, without 
some guarantee that for a time, at any rate, they would 
be able to retain their services. This guarantee is afforded 
by Act XIII of 1859, which empowers a magistrate to 
order a man who has takeu an advance of money on 

18 
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account of work to be done by bim, to complete Ine 
contract, end to punish him with imprisonment it be 
declines to carry out this order. The number of cases in 
which the coolie is actually confined is, however, etnnll, 
and in 1903 only 13 deserters were punished with im- 
prisonment, or less than one in every 10,000 of the labour 
force. It has already been remarked that the gardens of 
Sylbet are fairly healthy on the whole. Unfortunately 
the mortality is occasionally high on newly opened 
gardens, and amongst batches of new coolies, who often 
come up in a poor Btate of health, especially in times of 
famine, which is the very time when recruiting is most 
brisk. The average mortality amongst adult labourera 
in the ten years 1880-89 was 33 per mille, and in the nest 
decade the rate was 27. During the p«et three years, 
(1900-03) it bas > not exceeded 25 per mille. 1897 was 
the most unhealthy year, with a dcatht rate of 51 per 
mille. Bat this, after all, was no higher than the recorded 
mortality for the Province as a whole, which, thanks to the 
extremely defective agency tor registration, was undoubted- 
ly much below the mortality * which actually occurred. 

A friable red loam is thot soil that proves most 
mi riauirm suitable for tea. The plant requires a 
well distributed and heavy rainfall, 
but anything in the sh»]>c of water- logging is most 
prejudicial to ita growth, arnlo gardens should ouly be 
planted out on land which can be well drained. Land 
which in its natural state is covered with tree forest, 
is usually considered the tnostq suitable, as the absence of 
timber generally shows either that the place is liable 
to flood, or that the soil is sandy, or thate the rainfall is 
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deficient, but excellent results Lave been obtained in 
Sylhot from reclaimed marsh land. Moat of these Ml 
gardens are situated in- the Lougai valley, but they are 
also found in the valleys cf the Jori or 8on*i. Gere » 
taken to select a piece of marsh land which is above flood 
level, and it is then thoroughly drained. This it e very 
expensive operation, and the mere drainage of a HI garden 
costs nearly as much as the complete opening out of an 
estate on higher land. The main drain is from 12 to Id 
feet deep and ns many wide, and every twelve yards 
it is joined by lateral drains. The yield is, however, 
unusually large, and these gardens have proved to he a 
very good investment in spite of the heevy initial expen* 
diture entailed. The first bit garden was opened at 
AdamtUa in 1878, and the largest gardens of this kind 
in Sylhet are Siphinjuri, Patnl, Piplsgul, Cbaitpabari, 
Tilbura, Chandkhirn, Langni, and Sonakhira, all of which 
are situated in the Langai valley. 

Four dUliuct varieties of wild tea arc recognised— 
Assam indigenous, which has a leaf 
vactotiM «r mu*- 6 to 7£ inches in length by to 

2g inches in width, Manipur or Burma indigenous with a 
larger, darker, and coarser leaf than the preceding variety, 
J.ushai or Gechar indigenous, whose mature leaf is from 
12 to 14 inches long, and from G to inches wide, and 
the Naga indigenous which has a long and narrow leaf. 
In addition to these four varieties titers it the China 
plant, and different kinds of hybrids. The China tea is 
a squat and bushy shrub with small leaves, which gives a 
lower yield per acre than the other kinds. It is many 
years siuce China seed wan planted out in now clearances, 
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and considerable areas covered by this plant bave been 
abandoned. In its natural state the indigenous plant 
attains to the dimensions of a tree, varying from 20 to SO 
feet in height, though its girth seldom exceeds two feet. 
It has a vigorous growth and yields a large outturn of 
fiuc flavoured tea, but is delicate when young. Of the 
hybrid variety there aye many qualities, ranging from 
nonrly pure indigenous to nearly pure China. A plant 
with a very small admixture of China is usually preferred, 
as this imparts the hardiness the want of which is the 
one defect in the indigenous variety. The best seed 
grown in Sylhet is obtained from the Luk&turn gardcu. 
The price varies largely in accordance with the demand, 
ami, of recent years, has ranged from Ra. 150 a uiaund 
prior to 1 SOS to Ks. 15 to 35 a maund iu 1903. 


The seed is plnnted iu nursery beds in December 


fyium or 
Cultivation. 


and January', mid kept under shade 
till the youug plants are three or four 


inches above the ground. Transplanting goes on between 


April mid July, whenever there is rain, tbe plants 
being usually placed from four to five feet apart. During 
the first two years of their life little iw;re is required 
than to kerp the plantation clear of weeds. By this 
time the plants arc from two to four feet high, and 
at the end of the raina they are pruned down to 
fifteen inches or u foot, to encourage lateral growth. 
In the third year the plant can be lightly plucked 
over but the yield of leaf is small. Pruning is 
continued every year. Only about two inches are left 


of the wood formed t-ino 1 the pluvious pruning and 
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any unhealthy or stunted branches are removed. During 
the rains, the garden is hoed over several times, in older 
to render the soil permeable both to rain water and 
the roots of the bush. At the end of the rains the 
ground is hoed up to tbq depth of 8 or 9 inches. The 
object of this is to protect the land from drought m 
the hoed up soil prevents the evaporation of water from 
the lower strata. It, ulso, adds to tho fertility of the 
Lind by exposing it to air, light, and changes of tempera* 
ture. Manure has hitherto been little used. Oil cake and 
cowdung are, however, sometimes spread about the plants, 
aud exhausted land is not uufrequently top dressed with 
rich soil from a neighbouring marsh. The cost of these 
operations is considerable and they are not invariably 
successful from the pecuniary point of view. Matikalai 
(pha$«olus mungo radiatus) is sometimes sown among the 
bushes and afterwards hoed in as a green manure. 

Plucking begins in April and is continued till the be* 
ginning of December. The bud and the two top leaves 
are taken from each Bhoot, but fresh leaves soon appear, 
and in about five weeks time the shoct is ready to be pluck- 
ed again. This throwing out of new leaves is termed a 
flush, and there are usually six or seven full flushes in 
a season, though each bush is picked over every ten days 
or so, as the twigs develop at different times. The plucking 
is usually done by women and children, while the men 
are engaged in hoeing up the ground around the plants. 

The plant is liable to be attacked by a large number 
of pests, the best known being the tea mosquito or 
blight, the green fly, and the red spider. A full account 
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oE these pests will be found in “The pests and 
blights o£ the tea plant ” by Watt and Menu, Calcutta, 
1903. 

When the leaf has been taken to the factory, it is 

Sya(*cn of Mutu- B P reft<1 OUt in tb!n lft y erS on 

r * ctu '*' and allowed to wither." In fine 

weather the process takes about 18 hours, but if it is 
cold aud wet it may be 30 hours before the leaf is ready. 
When the leaf has been properly withered it is placed 
in the rolling machines. The object of rolling is to 
break up the cellular matter and liberate the juices, and 
to give a twist to the leaf. Rolling takei. about 40 
minutes, and after this the leaf is spread in a cool room 
for from 3 to 5 hours to ferment It is then placed 
on trays in the firing machines, through which hot 
nir is driven, until the last trace oE moisture lias been 
expelled, and the tea is crisp to the touch. The leaf is 
then passed through sieves of varying degrees of fineness, 
and the tea sorted into different grades. The beat 
and most expensive quality is called broken orange 
pekoe and is made from the bud or tip, which contains 
all the good qualities of tea in a more concentrated foitu 
than any of the other leaves, is stronger, and has a 
more delicute flavour. The othtr grades, which arc 
differentiated by the size of the mesh through which they 
pass, are orange pekoe, broken pekoe, pekoe, souchong, 
und fannings. After the tea has been sorted it is fired 
once more to remove any moisture it may have absorbed 
from the surrounding atmosphere, and is packed in lead 
lined boxes while it is still warm. Tea loses largely 
in weight during the process of manufacture, and about 
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(our pounds of green leaf are required to produce one 
pound of the finished Article. 

Of recent yean an attempt bu been made to in* 
trod ace the manufacture of green tea 
w»»n *m. j n or j er to Woat t he demands of the 

American market. In 1902, the Indian Tea Association 
offered a bounty of 1} annas on every pound of green 
tea manufactured. The following year this bounty 
was reduced by half, and over a million pounds of groan 
tea vrero exported from Sylbet The principal difference 
between the manufacture of Breen aud block tea is 
that the former article is not fermented At soon 
as the leaf comes in it is steamed in a drum for about 
half a minute, a process which turns it a bright 
green colour, and effectually stops all fermentation. 
Excess moisture is removed by a hydro-extractor 
or centrifugal machine, and it is then rolled, fired, 
and sorted into the Following different grade*, pinhead 
gunpowder, gunpowder, young hyson, hyson No. 1, 
hyson No. 2, iwanky, and dust. The infused leaf 
should be of a bright green colour, and the liquor of a 
very pale yellow shade. Most of this tea is sent to 
North America, but a small quantity ia sold in the mid- 
land counties of England. 

The average yield per acre varies largely in different 
years and on different gardens, but 

Otttton us rum . J ,, , , . , 

may usually be taken os at about 500 

lbs. per acre. Since 1897, the lowest average was 412 

lbs. in 1898, the highest 536 lbs. in the following year. 

Prices, of recent years, hove been on the downward 

grade. Ia 1868, Ibe Commissioners appointed to enquire 
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into the state and prospects of tea cultivation in 
Assam, Cncbar, and Sylhet, reported that tea must fetch 
at lease two shillings a pound if the industry was to 
be a profitable one. In 1887, the first year for which 
returns are available, Surma Valley teas fetched about 
As. 8 per lb. The price fluctuates considerably end in 
1894 was as high as 8 annas 8 pie. It then begnn to fell, 
and in 1898 was only 5 annas, while in 1902, it wits 
4 annas 8 pie ; but in the following year it was nearly 
an anna higher. The fall iu price has, however, been 
accompanied by a great decrease in the cost of pro* 
duction, which is largely due, amongst other causes, to 
the increase in the average output. In 1872, the highest 
yield from any garden was 815 lbs per ncre — thirty 
years Inter it was probably four rimes an large. 
Most of the tea gardens are situated on the low hills i:i 
the tenth of the Habiganj, South Sylhet, end Karimgnr.j 
subdivisions. In South Sylhet they resell almost up to 
the Kutiyara river, some distance to the north of Maulavi 
Bazar. In Appendix A will be found a table showing 
for each tea garden in tbe district, its gross area and 
the area under plant, the labour force, the names of the 
owners, and tbe distance from the garden to tli« nearest 
aubdivieional head* quarters station. 

In the Fifth Report submitted to Parliament in 

_ 1812 A. D. by tbe Select Committee 

*"”***"' on the aflsirs of the Bast India Com- 
pany it is said that Sylhet is chiefly productive in rice 
and cotton, but is of more importance from tbe natural 
growth of timber which is largely used for boat building. 
It is probable that, even at that time, Sylhet timber, like 
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Sylhet lime, was actually brought from places w hich 
were beyond the borders of the district, and, at the 
present day, though donriderable quantities of forest 
produce pass from Sylhet into Bengal, most of it was 
grown in Cacbar, Manipur and the Lnshai and Tippera 
Hills. 

The Sylhet state forests fill into two main classes, 
the reserved forests, which cover sn 
area of 10S square miles, and the 
uncliiacd state forests, which, in 
1902-03, covered an area of 179 square miles. Unclassed 
state forest is neither more nor less thsn 'waste land 
at the disposal of Government, ’ and does not of neces- 
sity possess the very smallest silvan characteristics. It 
may be a large Bwamp which goes under water In the 
rains and is totally destitute of trees, it may be a small 
piece of arable land, which bos been resigned by Ha 
former owner and has not yet been settled with any 
other person, or it may be, as its name suggests actual tree 
forest. lathe case of Sylhet, the proportion of unclaaaed 
state forest which falls in the latter category ia probably 
not large. Most of this unsettled Government waste is 
situated in the Jaintia Parganas, or in swamps and hills 
in the south of the district. 

The management of the Government forests is 
^ generally entrusted to an Extra 

m “*«**** ot Assistant Conservator who has a 

sanctioned staff of 4 deputy rangers, 3 foresters, 17 
head guards and 42 Corest guards. Settlement holders 
in the Juintia and Prntapgarb Parganas and the Langai- 

19 
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Singla valleys are allowed to remove £rom unclassed state 
forests forest produce, other than reserved trees, free 
of charge, provided that it is for their own con- 
sumption and not for solo. Permits are also issued 
to traders for timber and other forest produce. On 
this a royalty is paid, the rates charged varying from 
one to four annas for every cubic Coot of timber in the 
rough, or for every hundred bamboos. If the timber 
is situated iu a reserve, the tree must not be felled till 
it has been marked by a forest officer deputed for the 
purpose. Timber or other forest produce is almost inva- 
riably removed by water, and ultimately reaches one or 
other of the revenue stations of the district.* Here it is 
measured up and assessed to royalty, which may be 
sent by postal order to the nearest treasury. On 
receipt of the treasury voucher, a pass is issued, and 
the owner is allowed to remove his property. Forest 
produce coming from private land is also stopped at 
these stations, but, on the production of a certificate of 
origin signed by the owner or his agent, a pass is issued 
for its removal. 


The most valuable timber trees found in the district, 
whlcl ‘ BPe ,ar B ol y in the con- 
format pPoa%l °^ Btructwn of houBea and boats, are 
jarul or ajbar (laycrstra'nua reginm), sain (artocarpus 
chafilasha), gundroi (cmnamittiim glanduli/trum) } kurta 


l. 
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( isonandra polydntha), rata {dysnrylun binettarifenm) 
and poma ( cedrela toona). Simul (bombar malabartcum), 
am ( magnifira ), kadam ( anikocephilw eadavr.ba) and 
bnrish ( albittia *tipulata) arc converted into tea boxes. 
The trees are felled, sawn Into logs about fifteen feet in 
length, and dragged by elephants to the nearest stream, 
.down which they are floated to their destination. The 
principal centres of the timber trade are Patharkandi in 
the Langai valley, Karimgnnj, Sylhet, Moulavi Bexar. 
Habignnj, Bhanga, Ajmirignnj and Lakhni. The industry 
is not confined to any particular section of the oommanity, 
but in North Sylhet most of the raw pit« ore the property 
of Muhammadans. From the figures given in Table VIII 
it will be seen that nearly all the feel, and fully half the 
timber extracted from Government forests in Sylhet, is ob- 
tained from unclassed Btate forest- Minor products from 
which revenue is realised are bamboos, thatching grass, 
and grazing. Fees are levied on all animals graaed by 
professional herdsmen in the Hakaluki haor* and the ex- 
clusive right to cut bamboos and thatching grass in the 
more inaccessible portions of the district is put up to 
auction. 

The Laogui forest, which is situated at the southern 
end of the Langai valley, betweeu the 
Reserved ror ’" ti * Pratapgarh and Pathariyn hills, was 
originally constituted a reserve by notification No. 57, dated 
17th September 1886. A portion of it was subsequently 
disforested, and revised boundaries, which include an area 
of some 80 square miles, were gaaettod in notification No. 

* The number effected ti not eery largo In 1301*05 twi tfn levied 
on 1,406 bvffalott, 1,140 caUle and 48 oilier enituele. 
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3841 R., dated 13th September 1901. The greeter part 
ot this area consist* o£ hill; country which slopee towards 
the river, interspersed with stretches of level land covered 
with high grass. The soil is a deep sand; loam which 
is rich in vegetable mould, and in addition to the trees 
already mentioned the following arc found : Shundi 
(meehelin tp.), ping (cynemefra palyandra), koroi 
(albittia proeera), karal (dipterocarpus sp), chatni 
( alstonia seholaris) and sitarjat (eehinoearpua t&ioceut). 
Timber can be extracted without mneh difficulty, and 
floated down the Langai to the Eusiyara, whence it can 
be distributed to every part of the district. The average 
annual receipts from this forest in the three years ending 
with 1902-08 were about Rs. 18,000. The Single reserve 
adjoins the Langai on the east and resembles it in its gene- 
ral characteristics. It covers an area of 23 square miles, 
according to the boundaries laid down in Notification No. 
3341 It., dated 13th September 1901. Timber felled in 
this reserve is floated down the Sonai, to the Eusiyara, 
but from Table Yll it appears that the average annua l 
receipts, since the forest was formed into a separate 
reserve, have only been about Ks. 1,200. 



CHAPTER V. 
Industries. 


Lim*— Pottery— B***» tadMWacial— Wtatfef-Baat MMiag— Worhtu 
io wood— (Jarring tod ditMrwrt t«j*— Omm iwk— Otliw manufacturw— 
PMilag— Lao. 

The following is a list of the manufactures of 
Sylhet apart from tea : Slaked lime, 
.Ma.5saftM5.wM'**. pottery, brass and bell-metal utensils, 

cotton and silk cloths, boats, wooden articles aod palan- 
quins, children's toys, chessmen, jewellery, shall brace- 
lets and inlaid iron work, iron and stone work, fire- works, 
hookhaa and t ikii/as , mate, leaf umbrellas and tans, cane 
furniture, attar of agar, various kinds of oQ, cane and 
bamboo baskets, cheese, gki, and molasses. 

Lime is brought from the quarries in the Khati Hills 
and is burnt on either side of the 
Surma river from Chhatak to some 
distance below Sun&mganj. A full account of the 
history of the industry will be found in the Gazet- 
teer of the BLhasi and Jaintia Hills. The process of 
manufacture is extremely simple. Big holes of the shape 
of sn inverted cone and about ten feet deep are dng 
near the bank of the river. They are filled with atone 
which ia piled up till the structure rises shout five feet 
above the surface of the ground, and the upper portion 
is then covered with straw and plastered over with mud. 
A bole is left at the bottom facing the river, end a fire ia 
built right underneath the centre of the pile of rock end 
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continuously fed with reeds for boom twelve to fourteen 
days, till the stone Is thoroughly calcined. A little water 
is then sprinkled over it end the time is ready for the 
market. The importance of the industry may be judged 
from the fact that over two million maunda of lime and 
stone wore exported from Sylfaet in 19020 903, The 
following figures give some idea of the cost of the 
different stages by which limestone cliffs in the Kbnsi 
Hills ore converted into slaked lime at Calcutta. 

The approximate charges for laying down 1,000 
raaunds of stone at Chhatak are-r— Quarrying Rs. SO ; 
dynamite Rs. 2 ; trollying to river's bonk Rs. 10 ; 
boating from Therria Ghat to Chhatak Rs. 50 j and 
Government royalty Rs. 20. 

One thousand mannda of stone at Chhatak fetch 
from Rs. 125 to Rs. ISO, and the cost of burning is 
from Rs. 120 toRs. 150. A Chhatak maund of stone 
weighs 102 lbs. and yields one phera, or about 92 lbs. of 
slaked lime. The cost of 1,000 nominal raaunds of slaked 
lime at Chhatak is thna from Rs. 845 to Rs. 280, and 
the price is said to vary from Rs. 290 to Rs. 400. 
Freight to Calcutta is from Ra. 200 to Rs. 230 per 
1,000 maunds. 

Potters are either Hindus of the Kumar caste, or 
r Muhammadans called Khuskis who are 

regarded' with some contempt by the 
main body of their wreligioaiste.. The earth rued la 
generally a glutinous day, which is well moistened with 
water and freed from all extraneous substances. If ic is 
too stiff, some clean ooarse land is worked up with it, 
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and a well kneaded lamp ol the material ia than placed 
on the wheel, which ia. fixed horizontally and made to 
rotate rapidly. Aa the wheel revolves the potter works 
the clay with hia fingers end gives it the desired 
shape. The vessel ie thou sun-dried, pUoed ia a mould, 
aod beaten into final shape with a mallet, a piece of hard 
earth called balia being held the while against the inner 
surface. It is again sun-dried, the surface k polished, 
and it is ready for the kiln. The collection of the day 
and firewood, the shaping of the utensils on the wheel, 
and the stacking of them in the Iritii, form the men's 
portion of the work, while the final polishing (a entrusted 
to the women, who sometimes mould small pots with their 
hande without employing the wheel. The instruments 
employed are the wheel (eftai), which is about three feet 
in diameter and rotates on a piece of hard pointed wood 
fixed firmly in the ground, the monld (athal) a hollow 
basin about 16 inches king by ty inches deep, the mallet 
(boita) and the polisher (aAa&). The principal articles 
manufactured are water jars {kalath or kaLi, ghat or 
aoroi), cooking pots (kackli, kttrai or paifl), larger vessel* 
each as Aari, matkn, or jula, smaller vessels such aa tore, 
tat, and lalki, cups, plates, wad lamps. The potters 
also make day images of the various deities which 
are painted in bright colours and worshipped at the 
various festivals, and small models of elephants and other 
animals which are used as children’s toys. This branch 
of their art k said to be distinctly hwrmtiv*. ▲ few 
villages in Hohiganj are famous for large, strong, earthen 
vessels which are used tor storing molasses, and the 
cooking pots of Bongedabe in pat-gam Bejum/tad of 
Lukra in pargena Rich! are In some request. The profite 
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of the business are said to be small, and the local pottery 
is being gradually ousted by a superior quality of goods 
imported from Bengal, and by metal utensils which arc 
coming extensively into use. Rough glazed earthen ware 
cups of European manufacture and plates and dishes of 
enamelled iron sre also taking the place of the Sylhet 
pots and vessels. 

The brass and bell- metal industry is not of mnch 
Bran ana b«n- importance. Its principal centres are 

at the district and sub-divisional head- 
quarters towns, and at Badarpur, Nandanpur, Madhabpur, 
Akbailkura and Srimangal, but only about a thousand 
persons are supported by this trade. Bell-metal utensils 
are cast in moulds, but brass vessels are made out of thin 
sheets of that metal which are beaten out and pieced toge- 
ther. The implements of the trade consist of anvils of 
different sizes (nehai, tkammua , and craift'), hammers, pin- 
cers and chisels. The furnace is simply a hollow in the 
floor of the hnt and the bellows are made of goats’ skin. 
When it is desired to join two sheets of brass together, 
nicks are cut in one edge, into which the other edge is fit- 
ted, and the two are then beaten flat. A rough paste 
made of borax and pain, a substance which consists of three 
parts of sheet brass with one part of solder, is then smear- 
ed over the join. The metal is heated, the pain melts, 
and the union is complete. The principal articles manu- 
factured out of brass ore small fiattish bowls often used as 
drinking cups (tola, bati ), jars for bdlding water (tabs), 
basins ( dabar , laga r, lotto), and spoons (hata). From bell- 
metal are made lime boxes (chmati), cooking vessels 
(ta&ri), and cymbals (kartal). 
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Weaving is not practised u a home industry ia 

Sylbet ns it is in the Assam Valley, 
WmvUmt 0 0 

and the great mats of the rural 
population are dressed in the cheap fabrics 
of Manchester and not in home made cloth. The 
Jugi caste is strongly represented, but few of them 
now touch the loom, and such clothing 11 is produced it 
for the most part woveu by Maniparta. la 1891, there 
were only 6,768 persons in the Surma Valley entirely 
supported by the weaving of cottoo doth, at distinguish- 
ed from those who combined that occupation with 
agriculture, and, in 1901, there wars only 5,0Q9 persons 
in Sylbet whose principal means of maintenance was the 
loom. The whole question of weaving id this Province 
lias been dealt with at great length in a monograph on 
the Cotton Fabrics o£ Assam published at Calcutta by the 
Superintendent of Government Printing, 1897. The 
system followed in the Assam Valley is described on 
pages 30 to 51, and this is the system adopt* 1 by the 
.lugi8 on such occasions as they think fit to return to 
their traditional occupation, and occasionally also by the 
Maui purls. An alternative Manipuri process is described 
on pages 77 and 78. In the absence of elaborate plans 
and diagrams, descriptions of mechanical processes of this 
character are extremely difficult to follow, snd tfaose 
curious in the matter should refer to the monograph 
in question. Any one who really wishes to understand 
the way io which the work is done would, however, be 
well advised to study the subject in person and on the 
spot The following is a brief description of the more 
important local product* of the loom. The than or gttap 
is a large stout cloth made of white cotton thread, and 
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need in the cold weather as a warm wrap. The ordinary 
vise is 9 feet by 4 feet 6 indies, but it is sometimes 18 feet 
and even 86 feot in length and is worn double. The price 
ranges from As. 8 to Kb. 3. Other articles turned oot 
are rhadars or wrappers, dhotis or waist cloths, handker- 
chiefs, and napkins. The fantk is a garment worn by 
Manipuri women, which is fastened under the arum 
above the bust, and reaches to a little below the knee. 
It is made of green or dark blue thread with, red and 
yellow stripes, and is sometimes embroidered with 
flowers in cotton or silk. The price varies from Rs. 2-8 
to Its. 7. The k Imh is a thick cloth either plaiD or 
striped, used ns a coverlet for a bed, hb a wrapper by 
men, and as u petticoat by women. Kheshts ore 
generally from 5 feet to it feet iu length by 8 feet to 6 feet 
in breadth, and cost from As. 8 to Rs. 3. The Mantpuris 
also weave cheap mosquito curtains which are sold for 
from As. 8 to Rs. 1-4-0 a set. Imported cotton 
thread is generally used, but the fact that at 
the last census 2,383 persons in Sylhet were shown as 
dependent upon spinning for their maintenance, 
indicates that the cotton grown in the hills is not 
neglected. Nearly all of these spinners, it need hardly 
be said, were women. 

The eri silk worm is reared by Assamese immigrants 

■pi mm who have settled at the foot of the 

Kbnsi ai.d Jaintia Hills, and by a few 
poor Namasudra widows, but the cloth produced ia 
generally intended (or home wear and very little cranes to 
market. The worm ("t turns ricini) derives its name from 
the eri or castor-oil plant, (nanus communis) on which 
it ia usually fed From 3 tn 6 lir*<ods arc usually 
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reared in the year, those which spin their cocoons 
in November, February, and May yielding most silk. 
When the female moths emerge they are tied to 
pieces of reed, wnd are visited by the males who are 
left At liberty. The eggs are hatched in the house and 
take from a week to *5 days to mature. As sooo as 
the worms appear they are placed on a tray, which is 
suspended in a place of safety, and fed on the leaves of 
the castor oil plant When fully grown, they are about 
$4 inches long and of a dirty white or green colom. 
After the final moulting, the worms are transferred from 
the tray to forked twigs suspended across a piece of reed, 
and, when they are ready to spin, are placed on a bundle 
of dried plantain loaves or withered branches which are 
hung from the roof of the hut. The matrix of the cocoon 
is very gummy, and the silk, which is of a duty white 
colour, has to be spun, not reeled off. Before this ia done 
the cocoons arc softened by boiling them in water and a 
solution of nlkuli. Empty cocoons yield about three- 
quarters of their weight in thread. 

Boat building has always been an important industry 
in Sylhet. Mr. Lindsay, who was 
mm mmmmK Collector there tn 1780, built one ship 
of 400 tonB burden, which drew 17 feet of water when 
fully loaded ; and experienced considerable difficulty in 
navigating her to the sea. He also built a fleet of 20 
ships, and sent them to Madras loaded with rice, on the 
occasion of a scarcity in that Presidency. The following 
account of boat building in Sylhet is taken from an 
account submitted by Mr. Luttmnn Johnson in his General 
Administration Report lor 1 880*8 1 : “ The subdivision 
of Babiganj possesses at least two kinds of boats not 
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Hound elsewhere t the Hoikat Pcilutctf sod the JTA&ttai 
boat. The Khawai boat is, however, only a flat-bottoms! 
M saranga,” the simplest development of the dug-out 
canoe. The bed oE the taranya is simply a carved dug- 
out, on which the sides of the boat are built up* The 
more elaborate boats are built on the lines o£ an 
imaginary keel, the two ends or “ Galaix n of which are 
propped up at the beginning, iu the places they wi'l 
occupy when the boat is finished* Great quantities cf 
keels and half finished boats of Jarul ( lagerstr&mui 
reyince) wood arc made at Habiganj for sale at Pbandauk 
Bazar in the Tippera district, where there is a great 
mart for timber. The 91 Barki ” boat of Panduah, which 
plies in the river from Chbatak to Thetriaghat, at. the foor 
of the Khdai Hills, is also peculiar to the district." Jt it, 
however, nothing more than a flat bottomed canoe, of very 
shallow draught, which is used for transporting limestone 
over the rapids in the hills. The boats built in the Bala- 
gauj quarter of the district are more spacious, as they 
are much wider than the Habigan j boats, though not so 
long. 


The following account of the carpentry of Sylhet is 

workuw in wood. from fiame ®°«rce : 11 Wood 

sawing is carried on in many parts of 
the district, specially at Bhanga, a place on the eastern 
border of the district, at the town of Sylhet, and at 
Habignnj. The sawyers generally come from the Habi- 
ganj subdivision. From the wood thus prepared, beams, 
rafts, and posts of houses aro made, as wall as platforms, 
bedsteads, benches, stools, wardrobes, desks, almirahs, 
chairs, tables, &c* Some of these are made after Calcutta 
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mo de/a. The mages of a carpenter vary from A*. 8 to 
As. 18 r day. The carpcnteis also make agricul- 
tural implements, namely, the dodcrtuher, the plough, 
and the yoke. The Manipnris make the wooden shoes, 
which are so universally worn by natives, and the baulas 
or pegs, which pass between the great toe and the toe 
next to it to prevent the aandal from dipping off the foot. 
These shoes and pegs are exported to eome extent 
Dludcadaksbin, a piugana in the east of the district, is 
famous for the wooden plates, khanekat or iarktses, and 
vessels, charts or lagaris , made there." Palanquins arc 
made at Lashkarpur, Esjnagar, Lang'.n, and Cbapghat. 


The best carpenteis are Manipum. and they often 
oummt wd sand. enr * c h the boxes and bedsteads they 
turn out with a little carving Carv- 
ing in ivory used also at one time to be a speciality 
of Sylbet town, bat the art baa unfortunately become 
extinct. Excellent children's toys are made from com- 


mon wood. A wooden spindle, called dokan, is sup- 
ported on two uprights, and is encircled by a piece 
of leather whose two ends are alternately pulled and 


relaxed by one of the carpenters, so that the spindle 
rotates with great rapidity. A rough hewn piece of wood 
is inserted in the hole at one end of the spindle, and 


the second man applies his gouge or chisel, which is 
supported on a rest called pkMi, As the wood revolves 
he deftly and quickly fashions a peg, bowl, cap, top, or 
similar toy, and when the article is shaped applies the 
colour. This is Imported from Dacca or Calcutta, the 
colonring matter being mixed with ream or lac, and 
the whole being of the consistency of a stiff patty. It 
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is applied in bands as the toy revolves on the spindle, 
and polished with a dry leaf) Thu colour does not 
ooese off when moistened, a property which it most useful 
in tbe case of children’s toys. The best hind of paint 
ousts Rs. 8 per seer, but a cheaper and much inferior 
quality can be obtained for Rs. 8. Chisels and gouges 
which are made locally cost from As. 10 to Re. 1. 
The price of a set of 85 toys is Be. 1-4, and the makers 
are able to live in quite aB good a style as that of 
the ordinary cultivator. 

The cane and bamboo furniture of Sylhet is cheap 
o»n. work. and a 8°°d quality, a serviceable 
chair costing as little as As. 6. Real* 
ly good cane baskets are also to be obtained in tbe 
baser, and the leaf umbrellas of Sylhet are quite a 
speciality. They are made of what is known as chatta 
j.atti (ticuala peliata) on a frame work of bamboo, but, 
though they only coat about three annaa each, they are 
being ousted by the imported article which n more con- 
venient, in that it can be dosed, and lasts much longer. 
Mata are of several kinds, die best quality being the 
famous ailatpati, which is made from the murta reed 
(moraala d&hoUma), and is valued for its coolness and 
smooth texture. The finest quality of nitalpad is nvma- 
factored in pargano, CbanaUa and commands a fancy price. 
The ihh H mats, which are made of split bamboo, are 
almost as fine as a coarse nuUpati, and last a good de al 
longer. The beat varieties of this mat are manatee* 
toted in psrgsna Ohapgbat, hot bamboo mote an 
usually asdc of a much coarser quality. Mata era also 
made from no! (pkragmtei rexburgkii), a high reed 
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which grows in marshy country the fine kinds, which 
are called ekatu or malvm, are used to ait or sleep on, 
the coarser varieties, known as dkara, tafia or ckat, 
are used for partition walls in bouses, and are some* 
times laid Upon the cow shod floor. There is a consider- 
able export trade in mate, and nearly 140,000 maunda 
weight of these useful articles are said to have been 
sent oat of the district in 1902-00. 

Tikiyas are made of powdered charcoal and oowdung 
ot>>«r- hy I’W Widows and are used in 

tup **' hookah smoking. Short wooden hookah 

stems are manufactured in Sylbet, uud so also is the 
flexible variety which is adorned 'with silver thread. 
Sola pith is made up into artificial flowers, ornaments, 
and Crowns, and the red powder, abir or fagaa, which 
is used at the Doljatra festival, is prepared in pargsnu 
Taraf. Oil is expressed from mustard, linseed, aeaamum 
or til, radish, and the castor oil plant. Linfted oil is 
used to mix with point, and til is generally taken 
medicinally. Radish when Intended to be used for oil 
is sown, very thickly, there is hardily any root, and 
the oil is expressed from the seed. It resembles mustard 
oil with which it is always mixed. Castor oil is uoad 
as food and also as a medicine for the itch. Oil is 
also extracted from the cool near the bed of the 
Panatirtha in the Sunamganj subdivision and is need as 
a remedy for akin diseases. Paiat or stone pestles, and 
slabs uaed for pounding curry an roads in Jaintia, 
and daos inlaid with gold at Rajnsgar in the South 
Sylbet subdivision. Chi and cheese arc manufactured 
in Sunaingnnj and Nnbiganj. Gold and silver ware is 
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manufactured, but the articles produced have no conspi- 
cuous morit. Many o£ the goldsmiths are Manipuris, 
but there are a certain number of Sylhettis, up-country 
men, and natives of Dacca, the last named being the 
most expert of all. There is one saw mill is the district 
at Bhanga Bazar, a station intermediate between Karim - 
gunj and Badarpur. In 1903, this mill gave employment 
to some 50 persons. 

The fishing industry is of considerable importance 
Th« cabin* in- ’ n and is a source of no little 

duntry. * revenue to Government. Iu 1902-03 
the total receipts uuder this head amounted to 
Its. 66,900, and were distributed as follows: Suuam- 
ganj Us. 5,500 ; North Sylbet Rs. 26,600 ; Kariroganj 
Us. 20,100 ; South Sylliet Rs. 2,100 ; and Babiganj 
Rs. 12,600. Though the receipts from Sunamganj 
are comparatively small, it is the most important centre 
of the industry, as there arc valuable fisheries in the 
permanently settled estates. The Subdivisions! Offioer 
estimates that as much as 500,000 maunds of dried fish 
arc exported annually from this portion of the district. 
The fish are cut open, the viscera removed, and the fie*h 
exposed to the sun on bamboo platforms. When dry 
fish oil is poured over them, and they are buried 
near the homestead till the time has come for despatch- 
ing them to market. There is also a large trade in 
live fish, which, according to the Subdi visional Officer, 
amounts to some 100,000 maunds. They sre carried to 
their destination in boats, the bottoms of which are 
filled with water which has to be changed every twelve 
hours. Fish oil, which is used as an ilUimioant in lamps, 
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is obtained by frying the viscera, and soaking the head 
and flesh in water, when the oil rises to the surface. 
There >8 not much expbrt trsdfe in fish from the other 
subdivisions except from the Son bil near K&rimgnnj, 
whence- fish is exported to Haikkundi ; and from the Rake* 
luki haor, whence it is sent by rail to the North Cacbar 
Hills. The castes who are engaged in the industry 
are the Mahiraals, Namaaudraa or Chandak, Oom Patnia, 
Knibarttas and Bhuinmalit. Members of the higher 
castes catch fish for their own consumption but not 
for sale. 


Public fisheries arc sold at anctioe to a middleman who 
•ymum of makes the actual fishermen pay, cither 

m *"***™*" t a fixed sum fa- each fishing house 
or village, or, more generally, a fixed sum for every net 
or trap employed. Typical rates arc Fs. 80 fer each 
uthar jal, Its. 6 for a jhaki or loya jal, Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 6 for a kkeo jal, Re. 1 for a peluin, and As. 4 for n 
polo, hagra, or other bamboo trap. In the Hskaluki 
haor Government levies a certain charge for each net or 
basket used, ''but in the channels leading to this and 
other haors there are regular fixed fisheries called kkeo*, 


which are openings cut in the jungle at right angles to the 
stream, in which a stake net can be placed. In the 


Jaintia Psrganas many of the Government fisheries put 
up to auction ere bil* or swamps ; elsewhere they are 
generally sections of the numerous rivers with which the 
country is intersected. The most valuable fishery is the 
Hakaluki haor which brings in a revenue to Government 
of from ten to eleven thousand rupees a year. In. Babi* 
ganj fishing tights in miles of the Kalai river, from 

xi 
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the Bibisatm river to the Kusiyara, fetch ft* much to 
Its. 3,500 per annum, while a section oE the Bibisana, 
miles in length, was sold far Its* 1,700. The Ch&tla b\l 
in Kariroganj fetches about Rs. 1,000. Most of the 
Government fishery revenue in North Sylhet is derived 
from the Jaintia Pargitnas. The best eating fish are hilsa 
( clupra i'/mAa), roc (lalreo rohita) % butchua (eutropichthy* 
vach%i)t pufta {('(dhchrous bimarulatus ), magur (c/ariffs 
rnai/ur), kui (anabas scandens) t katal (catla buchanani ) 
and chi till, soul anti prawns. 

The following are the nets most commonly in use : 
a Mar JaL— Cost Ks. lfi. A square net 
each side of which is about 24 feet in 
length. The two corners at one end are fastened a little 
above the water to two posts driven into the bed of tLe 
fishery 24 feet apart. The other cud, to which ropes are 
fittiiched,i6 allowed to siuk in the water and is then drawn 
up with any fish that may have chanced to be swimming 
over the net at the time. 

Dal Jal— Cost Rs. tSO to Rs. 100. *A stake net 
which is used to enclose a piece of water to which the fisbcB 
have been attracted by artificial cover formed from the 
boughs of trees. 

Galfa or Ghana or Bei\ — Cost Rs. 30 to Rs. 40. 
A net about 100 feet long and 10 feet deep which is 
allowed to float in n vertical position down stream, 
the top edge being buoyed by hollow bamboos. The 
fish, which swim faster than the net is floating, are 
caught in the meshes as they try to force their way 
through. 
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Ghatghati Jal,— Cost Rs, 10. This net is used by 
two men, each of whom takes one of the top corners in his 
left band and ties the corresponding lower comer to his left 
foot. They walk out into the fishery dll the net is in the 
form of a semi circle, while their friends best the 
water in the neighbourhood to drive the fish into the 
space enclosed. The men then meet and the fish are 
unable to escape* 

Hefa Jal — Cost Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. A triangle of 
bamboos filled with netting and fitted with a handle. It 
id used much as a shrimping net. The pela : n i* a 
smaller variety of this net ami costs He. 1. The fuia 
jal is a net of the same kind used in rivers, and. the 
jhinti jal one which is also used in 

Hera —Cost Rs. 2 or Rs, S. A rope which is used 
to catch the gliagal fish which always remains clwe to the 
bottom of the river or bil. The rope is dragged along 
the bottom, and the fish, when it feels it, retires before it 
and thus is guided towards the hank. 

Hura Jal — Cost Us. 6 to Rs. 10. A long net, one 
end of which is tied to a post in a id and the other held 
by the fisherman. He takes it out lo its utmost limit 
and encloses a piece of water, catching all the fish which 
areinside. 

Jhaki.— A fiat circular piece of netting with a cord 
attached to the centre. The circumference is weight with 
lead and the edge is turned up so as to form a aeries of 
deep pockets. The net is thrown so as to fall flat, on the 
surface of the water, the weight* pill the outer circle 
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down and together, and an; fish inside are entangled in 
the pockets. 

Khali . — A species of net or screen made of split 
bamboo and twine. A piece of water is enclosed by this 
net, which is then brought gradually towards the bank. 

Khto Jal or Shitkar. —Cost Es. 4 tolls. 8. A square 
net, the opposite corners of which are fastened together 
with pieces of bamboo. The net thus hangs like a sack 
from the pole to which it is attached, and is lowered into 
the water and raised again. 

Malta Jal . — Cost fts, S00 to Es. 500. This net is 
something like the galfa, but instead of being allowed to 
drift down stream, it is arranged parallel to the bank and 
drawn towards it. 

Sakubel — Cost Es. SO. A triangular net the two 
sides of which are fastened to two bamboos joined at 
the apes. A little above their junction the bamboos 
are fastened to two stout posts on which they work on 
u pivot, and the base of the net is allowed to sink into 
the water. Pressure is then applied to the apex and 
the net and its contents are raised into the air. The 
sakubel is a large net the two Bides being about 48 
feet long and the base some 24 feet. 

Sanga . — Cost Ks. 2. A net like a large pocket, about 
24 feet across. The mouth of the pocket is fitted with two 
bamboos to which cords are attached, and the net ia 
t-unk in the stream facing the current As soon as a 
tisb enters the pocket the man slackens the cord attached 
to the upper edge of the mouth and pulls the lower edge 
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upwards so that the pocket is closed. Smeller net* of 
the same shape ere the laya jal and the ttuh jal. They 
arc kept nearer the surface of the water than the sanga. 

Uthar Jal — Cost Rs. 80 to 125. A large kind of 
jhaki which is too big to throw and is gradually laid 
oat from two boats. This net is made in rteehes of 
different sizes, the largest size mesh is celled reg, the 
next size saphaya, while the smallest of all Is known as 
bachaoi. 

Fiah ere aho caught In traps made of split 
bamboo, the doors of which open inwards sc that the 
fish can shove them open from wiMiouf, but cannot 
pull them open from within. They are of diderent 
hhapee and are known as kum, bair, or dan, gt si, jmran 
and runga, The hagra is a cone shaped wicker work 
basket open at one end only, and filled with broshwoed 
in which small fish take shelter. It is sunk in the bed 
of the river and pulled up every twelve hours or so. The 
chunga is simply a hollow bamboo with holes in it, and 
is used in the same way as a hagra. Another device 
is the dalia which is a split bamboo, the two ends of 
which are fastened in an insect and tied together with 
n piece of twine. The fish swallows the insect and 
the twine, the two ends of the bamboo spring apart, 
and the fish is unable to close its mouth. Another 
method of catching fish is to spear them at night with 
a trident called attar, when they are dazsled by the 
glare of a torch in the front of the boat. The ordinary 
fish spear is called Lucha , but when the head is fastened 
by a piece of cord .to the shaft and remains in the body 
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of the fish, it is known as jhagar. Small fry are caught 
in the pok, a species of conical basket which the fisher 
dabs down before him as he walks along the bil, If 
he feels a fish inside he puts bis hand in through the 
top and removes it. A long tube shaped basket need 
to catch the kai fish and worked on the same principle 
as the polo is celled jhupri. 

About 25 years ago lac was produced in considerable 
quantities, but the industry is now in 
a very languishing condition. The 
insect is reared on the banian ( ficus indica), but, for 
reasons which the cultivators have not yet succeeded in 
discovering, it no longer thrives upon this tree. The 
only places in which it is now produced are porgnnaa 
Bhaterab, Baramcbal, Langla and Kanaihati in the South 
Sjlhet subdivision. Two crops are generally obtained 
in ths year, the first being collected in May and June, 
the second in October and November. The first crop is 
largely used for seed. 
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Them are no statistics of subtenancy available for 
the permanently titled portion of 
Sylhet, hot the figures in the margin, 
•which are taken from the Census 
Reports of 1&9L and 2*0l f suggest 
that more than half of the total 
area of the district is sublet. The bulk of the 
estates created at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment were bo small that there has been no room for 
the growth of the intermediate tenures which are bo 
common in Bengal. Many of the actual settlement' 
holders drive the plough themselves, while the others 
let their land direct to the cultivator, and from the rent 
he pays them satisfy the Government demand. 


In spite of the density of the population rents as a 
rule are fairly low, the ordinary rates 
****** charged ranging from Ab. 11 to Ra. 6 

per acre ; thoug h good land in Habiganj and the most 
densely settled portions of the district will fetch m much 
as EU. 18 or Ra. 15 per acre. The great majority of 
the landlords are small men, and have not the resources 
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or influence which would enable them to coerce refractory 
tenants ; end, though there is considerable pressure on the 
land, the difficulty of realizing the demand acta as an 
effectual check upon any tendency to rack renting. 

The tenants are protected by Act VIII (B. C.) of 1869, 
which confers a right of occupancy 
tj»» i»w. ypon fln y person who has held his land 
fora period of twelve years. The rent of such land is then 
not liable to enhancement, except on the ground that it 
is below the rate prevailing for similar land in the vici- 
nity, that the value of the produce or the productive 
powers of the land have been increased otherwise than 
by the agency or at the expense of the raiyat, or that he 
bolds a larger area than that for which he baa hitherto 
been paying. The relations between landlord and 
tenant are said to be burly satisfactory. The average 
number of suits annually iustituted in Sylbet under the 
rent law during the four yean ending with 1902 was 
4,057, but the immense majority were for sums that 
did not exceed Rs. 50. 


In the Jaintia Parganas, for which more accurate 



statistics are available, moat of the 
cultivators hold direct from Gov- 


ernment. At the settlement which took effect in 1898, 
it was found that out of a total settled area of 215,000 
acres only a little more than 7 per cent, was held by 
subtenants, who formed a little less than 7 per cent, of the 
total population. These tenants fell into four classes. 
The majority paid rent iu cash at rotes which varied 
from Re. 7*8 to As. 6 per acre of cultivated land. The 
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former rate is fairly high but from the .small proportion 
of laud sublet it seems fairly clear that the higher 
figure must be quite exceptional. Of the 8,104 sub* 
tenants only 868 paid rent in kind, the amount given 
to the landlord being usually leas than one-third of the 
total produce. Other villagers, though the number is 
probably but small, hold their land either on a service 
tenure, or discharge their obligations partly in cash 
partly in labour. 


The proportion of laud sublet in the tiara estate*, 
B„ b , .win* th . the bulk of which .ire found in the 

u.a Batatas. South Sylhet ami Kurimganj sub- 

divisions, is considerably higher. Out ot a total area of 
35,500 acres cultivated with ordinary crops nearly 42 
per cent, is sublet, at rates varying from Rs. 8 to As. 6 
per acre of rice land. Both of these are, however, excep- 
tional rates, and the ordinary rent taken ranges from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per acre. 


The labouring clashes are for the most part recruited 
from the ranks of the humbler Hindu 
a ** * castes such ns the Dom-Patois, Malos, 

Namasudrss, Malis, ami Jugis, and the poorer Muhamma- 
dans, but even members of the Halvm Das caste will 
consent to act as ploughmen. Four annas a day appears 
to be the usual labourer’s wage. The minimum is 
reached in Suoamganj, where men can sometimes be hired 
for 2} annas, bur, in all parts of tbe district, reapers at 
harvest time, house-builders, and load carriers are occa- 
sionally paid as much sa As. 8 a day. In ports o£ the 
district there is ;i prejudice against carrying loads or 

22 
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pallia Cor hire, and men who will plough and reap or 
help to build a house, object to being employed ne beasts 
of burthco, in spite of the fact that for ernturies all 
goods taken by land have been carried in this manner. 
There is a still stronger prejudice against working on 
the roads, and most of the repair work hns to lie entrusted 
to Nuniya coolies from, Bengal. Servants arc paid from 
Its. 2*8 to Es. 4 a month with board and clothing, and 
if they feed thcmselveB generally receive from Be. 6 to 
Ra. 8 per mensem. Difficulty is snid to be experienced 
in obtaining both servants and daily labourers, but, in 
comparison with the Assam Valley, Sylbct is well 
supplied with peoplo ready and willing to work for hire. 
The proportion of the population of the district sup- 
ported by general labour ii, however, only 1 per cent, 
ns compared with 7 per cent, in the neighbouring 
Province of Bengal. 

Rice is the Btsple food crop of the district, but tbe 

price at which it sella is largely affect- 

Frto«* ° J 

ed by the condition of the harvest 
in Bengal. In tbe early years of British rule, the market 
was liable to violent fluctuations. This was not due to the 
want of proper means of communication, as tbe waterways 
of Sylhet and Eastern Bengal were as good then os 
they are at tbe present day. Bat tbe same facilities did 
not exist for a foreign export trade or for tbe despatch of 
grain op-country, and, when there was a bumper harvest 
in Sylhet, there was doubtless little or no demand for 
rice in those districts of Bengal which were accessible 
>«y water. The lowest price recorded was in 1 786, when 
rice was selling at the rate of four and a half maunds 
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to the rupee, a price which hardly paid the coat of bring* 
ins; it to market. Two years later it was up to Re. 1-8 
a inaund, but the normal price at the end of the eighteenth 
century seems to have been from 10 to 12 annas a 
maund for husked rice, and i to 6 annas for unhusked 
rice or poddy. 


The lost forty years have witnessed a steady rise 
ri.. iq prto. dun- 1,1 P«ce t the average amount of com* 
bft tlSy mon rice obtainable at Sylbet for a 

imgtei w rupee during each of die four decade* 

between 1863 and 1902 being 25secra, 21 seera t lSseera, 
aud 13 Beers, But though Lhe general tendency has been 
upwards, the chart, like that of the thermometer at 
Quetta, shows the most violent oscillations. In 1864, 
the market rate was 31 beers, but two years later it had 
risen to 13. In 1S72, it was back to 38 «*cra, but in 187 J 
it had jumped up to 11, only to fall again throe years 
later to 37 fit era for tbc rupee. Only once since 1882 
has the price been less thnu Rs* 2 a maund, and this 
was in 1888. The highest rate on record was in 1897 
when only 9 seers could be purchased for the rupee , 
tho lowest in the last fifteen years was 1899 when the 
same sum brought in nearly 20 seers. 


Communications on the whole are good, and the price 
_ of groin is fairly uniform through- 

tona - out the district. The general ten* 

dency is for it to be highest in the South Sylbet and 
Karirnganj subdivisions, where there is a consular* • 
gardeu population, but this is merely a tendency an not 
nu economic law, and rice is sometimes cheaper there 
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than in Habigunj or North Sylhet. In May 1899, the 
price was recorded at twenty-four bazars in different 
parts of the district. The average was Rs. 8-2-1 a 
maund, and fifteen out of the twenty-four bazars were 
within two annas of this mean. The two extremes 
■were Rs. 2-10-0 per maund at Durhbchara Bazar in 
K&rimganj, and Rs. 1-11-6 per tnaund at Munshi Bazar 
in South Sylhet. Salt does not vary much in price 
from year to year. In the ten years ending with 
1880, 8'7 seers were on the average procurable for 
one rupee. From 1882 to 1887, salt was cheap and 
the average for that decade was 11 seers ; but the 
average for the next ten years dropped to 10*1. In 
1902, 10‘4 seers were procurable for n rupee. Pulse also 
does not vary very much in price, and since 1900 has 
kept fairly Bteady at 1 3 seers for the rupee. 

The price of rice, salt, and pulee in 1900 and sub- 
sequent years will be found in Table IX. 

The ordinary food of the villager is hoilod rice, 
seasoned with spices or mixed with 

Pood md dHov. * 

dal, or fish, or vegetable curry. Pigeons 
and ducks are occasionally eaten by the well-to-do, and 
iu the west of the district ram* urc sometimes fattened 
for the tabic. The Muhammadans take fowl and, when 
they can afford it, beef. Cheese is sometimes eaten by the 
upper classes, and curds ( doi ) and fresh milk which has 
been coagulated by the addition of a little tamarind juice 
(r.hhana) arc thought a dainty dish. Sweetmeats are 
made of flour or powdered rice mixed with ghi or oil, 
und sujrar. Tea ib comparatively seldom taken. 
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The clothing of an ordinary villager consists of o 
dhoti or waiatcloth which costs IS annas, and of which ho 
will probably use four in the year, and two sheets which 
cost a rupee each. He also sometimes wears a small cotton 
coat which costs shout IS annas. A winter wrap costs 
Rt. 4 and lasts about two years, so that a man expands 
some seven or eight rupees each year upon his wardrobe. 
A woman wears a single garment — the son, a long piece 
of cloth which is wrapped round the waist to form & 
petticoat and then thrown over the bust. It costs about 
12 annas, and three or four are wanted every year. 
Amongst the ‘ upper dosses chemises and bodices are 
coming into use, but the wife of a clerk can still drees 
on about eight rupees a year. 

The cottage of the ordinary cultivator is built on a 

^ tuml mud P ,inth > and the floor * «*>1, 

l “ r *' is damp. The roof is of thatch, the 

walls of reeds plastered with mud, or of split bamboo, 
the frame-work of the house of bam boa There arc no 
windows, and the interior of the hut, which in iteolf is 
small enough, is rendered additionally dark and stuffy 
by partition walla. The houses of the middle classes 
differ in quantity and quality but not in kind from those 
of the ordinary villager. While a }»or peasant will 
content bimaelf with a single hut his wealthier landlord 
will have five or six. They are larger and better built, 
timber posts arc sometimes used in place of bamboo, and 
corrugated iron instead of thstch, but the principle 
remains the same. Masonry houses are extremely rare. 
The furniture of the villager consists of a wooden bad, 
a stool or two, and, if the man is fairly well-to-do, of 
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some wooden boxes and perhaps a chair. For bedding 
ho has a dirty quilt made of old clothes, and his ward* 
robe is nut distinguished either for the abundance or the 
excellence of his garments. Rough earthenware crockery 
of European manufacture and plates and dishes of eoa* 
incited metal are in common u»e. The poorer people 
Bleep on a mat on the floor, but there ore few bouses in 
which a mosquito curtniu is not to be found. Of actual 
poverty there is very little. The clothing of the 
cultivators though simple is all that is required at moat 
seasons of the year, and there are probably few natives 
of the district who ever go in want of food. For the 
insanitary character of their homesteads the occupants 
are themselves cbieily to blame, and though there are 
few signs of wealth there is an equal absence of any 
evidence of grinding poverty. 

The economic condition of the people is obviously 
■.ownNte oondi* ft «ubject of much interest and im- 
i l n"«budoVsa D * a aDd portauce, but it is one with regard 
£0 Yvliicli it is extremely difficult 
to obtain information *»n which reliance can be placed. 
The peasant in Sylket has no denim to minimise bis 
obligations, or to pose as a prosperous and wealthy 
pcr»on, and the reports that are received largely reflect 
the personal idiosyocruciei of the individuals consulted. 
Indebtedness is said to be extremely common. There 
arc few areas in which less than one-fourth of the total 
population are said to be involved, and iv the west of 
Habiganj, in the Baniyuchung, Lakhai, and Uudhabpur 
thaoas, and in parts of Karirnganj, practically all the 
people arc described us being in debt. On the other haad 
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in Mucliik&ndr, adjoining Modhabpur, the proportion 
is reported to be as low as 25 per cent. It is true that 
this locality U less exposed to flood than Madbabpur, but 
it seems unlikely that (here should be so marked a 
variation in the condition of the people inhabiting con- 
tiguous thanas, and there can be little doubt that those 
estimates of indebtedness must be received with a con- 
siderable degree of caution. In view of the high rate 
of wages paid for manual labour and the small propor- 
tion of labourers in Sylhet, it ia not easy to believe that 
there is really much of genuine poverty. The rate of 
interest ranges from 18 to 75 per cent, the lower rates 
being charged on loans of considerable sums. When 
paddy is borrowed, the debtor undertakes to return 
double the amount or half as much again after the 
next crop has been harvested ; and, as the loau is gene- 
rally made for but a short period, the rate of intercut is 
very bigli. Marriage, sradh ceremonies, litigation, and 
the purchase of cattle are the causes which generally 
drive the peasant to the money-lender. 

It must be admit t«*d that in the north-western 
io ««d«u corner of the district the conditions 
?”m.whl“ n ui2£& nre not altogether favourable. Almost 
ra.topy. t ] |Q whole of*tUe country goes under 

water in the rains, there, are no tea gardens, and little 
demand for labour except in connection with the lime 
industry. The Superintendent of one of the largest 
zamindarles in Tahir pur describes the people of that 
quarter as being “ the most miserable lot of wretches 
on God f B earth.” On this the native Magistrate remarks, 
that bad this gentleman, who is a native of the extremely 
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prosperous district of Buckerganj, been acquainted with 
the condition of the peasantry in parts of Madras, Bihar 
or the Central Provinces, or, indeed, it may be added, in 
many parts of the world outside India, he would pro- 
bably have coached his opinion in more moderate 
terms. The floods are so high in this portion of the 
district that the majority of the people depend on one 
rice crop, the boro, which is reaped before they rise. 
When the country is submerged a large portion of 
their time is devoted to the collection of fodder for their 
cattlo which sometimes has to be brought from a consi- 
derable distance ; but, apart from this, they have little or 
nothing to do for a greet portion of the year, and there 
can hardly be much prosperity where there is very 
little work. 

The officer in charge of the Sunamg&nj police 
station states that it is unsafe to conclude that, because 
the lower orders decline to undertake menial work, they 
are necessarily well off. fie drawa a somewhat gloomy 
picture of their condition and describes them as “ in 
need of almost all the neoessariee of life, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and badly housed. They cannot stand against a single 
drought or failure of crop, and cannot undertake any 
work requiring even a* small outlay, without applying 
for a loan. Yet their habitual laziness and race pride 
precludes them from doing work by which the people of ' 
other parts are raising their status before their eyes. 
They practically have no margin to enable them to 
struggle with success against even one season of scarcity, 
can perform no marriage or sradh without a loan, and 
cannot even purchase s pair uf bullocks without going 
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to the usurer.” This picture alto would seem to be 
painted iu. too gloomy colours. Deficiency of food is 
practically unknown, their clothing though poor is not 
unsuited to the climate, had their dietary, though un- 
attractive to the European palate, is what they apparently 
prefer. 


In the Fenchug&uj tbans, it is said that the standard 
of comfort is higher than it was. 
iiSSrtiuinn rtn* Metal u tonsils have tilcu the p la ce 
of earthenware, gold and silver orna- 
ments arc worn in place of lac and brass, carpet bags 
have come into use, and the leaf umbrella has been dis- 
placed by the product of the European factory. In South 
Sylhot and Karimganj, the gveet majority of the villa- 
gers ure said to be in debt, hut it is difficult to believe 
that the condition of the people is really quite ss un- 
satisfactory as is alleged. 


Little light is thrown on this important subject by the 
of Nt- settlement reports. With regard to 
u«aa«uP<SStMM. M indebtedness iu the Jaintia Pargaoas 
the Settlement Officer quotes Babu Prakash Chandra 


Datta who write* as follows : — 

“The tales of indebtedness and living from 

athfsasraa 

SbZ&LXifJ i»» .» IT IT 'Sffi 

ho <1 to pay rovonttt. Tbo majority 01 to ]. mm* 

sees fnmi tbo evidence recorded, sre these who own ur R er ares. 
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of land than #r« needed for their requirement! or then tbejr oen 
cultivate, which ibej will not throw op, although obtaining no 
profit therefrom, because their forefathers held snob on amount 
of land, and they will lose tbeir prestige i£ they are to abandon it 
now ; or those who from a consideration of their booUI rank think 
it derogatory to work for hire when in need." 

At the last resettlement of Ilam lands the Settlement 
Officer collected information with regard to the indebted* 
ness of certain villages in- the neighbourhood of Pathar* 
kandi. Here out of 893 householders 208 owed on the 
average Rs. 100 each, while in another village there 
were 81 debtors who owed altogether nearly Rb. 14,000 
between them. Patbarkandi is, however, situated in one 
of the less prosperous portions of the district, and it ia 
difficult to believe that indebtedness is quite so prevalent 
or so serious in every part of the district as these figures 
would suggest, though the general impression of the 
native officers consulted is that it is very common. 

As compared with the parts of Tndia that are liable 
to famine the people of Sylbet are un- 

OintPKl 90001110 X 1 „ . * 

doubtedly well oft. The rainfall never 
n f«jruIo>tS fails, oed, though a heavy flood occa- 
sionally doeB damage, the harvest is 
usually abundant and secure. Their surplus produce is 
sold direct to traders from Bengal, who can penetrate in 
tbeir boats into almost every corner of the district, and 
there is no middleman to absorb a large share of the 
producer’s profit. The villagers generally take three 
meals a day of cooked rice, and fish can be obtained 
without difficulty at all seasons of the year. They 
decline to work on tea gardens or on the roads, and 
nctud poverty seems to be extremely rare. In some 
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respects, however, they compare unfavourably with the 
Assamese of Sibtagur and Lakhimpur. Their houses 
are better built, but owipg partly to the scarcity of 
materials, partly to a dearth of land suitable for building 
sites, they have less room space per family than the 
Assamese, Silk, which is so common in Assam, is hardly 
ever worn by the cultivators ia Sylliet, and such orna- 
ments as they possess arc in no way comparable to the 
costly lockets and ear-ring* of Jorhat. The houses arc 
generally crowded together in uncomfortable proximity, 
and in the flooded thanas on the west fruit trees and 
garden produce are unknown. In the central portiou 
of the district bamboos are plentiful, and there may be 
a mango or jack fruit tree and a kvt plantains, but 
there are no dense groves of betel nut, and vegetables, 
tobacco, and such like crops are not generally grown. 
Fnrthor south and east, the garden land improves, and the 
ureca palms of Karimganj must be a source of consider- 
able profit to their owners. Several causes operate 
prejudicially against the villager. In parts of the 
district there is a certain amount of pressure upon the 
laud, and the people would be more prosperous were it 
possible for them to extend the area under cultivation. 
In Assam, the womenfolk of the ordinary peasant do 
most of the transplanting of the paddy, and help in the 
harvesting of the rice, and in their leisure moments fish, 
or weave on the loom enough clothing to satisfy the 
family requirements. In Sylhet, the women are not 
allowed to go abroad, and weaving as a domestic indue* 
try is practically unknown. The peasant’s clothes have 
to be purchased with hard cash and are not as \Varzn or 
durable as those worn iu the valley of the Brahmaputra. 
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There are few restrictions on trade other than those 
imposed by the great lew oE caste. 
Dora-Patnis, Koibnrttas, Namasudras. 

eultup*. ' 

M irdhas, and Mahimals alone sell fish 
Snnris alone sell wine ; Jngis alone weave cloth ; Kumhara 
alone make pottery and so forth. In the Dharmapasha 
thana, in Suaamgnnj, Saturdays and Tuesdays are consider- 
ed unlucky days for a first ploughing or Eor sowing seed, 
bamboos must not be cut on Sundays or cattle sold on 
Monday. On the other hand, further cast in the Sunam- 
gauj thana, Tuesdays and Saturdays are said to be the 
best days for sowing boro seed, while Sundays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, and Fridays are set aside for aman. 
Bamboos must not be cut on Sundays or Thursdays, 
houses built on Sundays, or money and paddy lent on the 
days of the new and full moon and the following days. 
In Boniyachung, people will uot sell rice on Wednesdays 
and Sundays ; and the former day is considered by 
Muhammadans in most parts of the district to be 
unfavourable for any undertaking. All over the 
district, the last day of the mouth and the day of the 
new moon are considered inauspicious. In Jaintia, 
the villagers will not begin ploughing on Sundays or 
sowing on Mondays, or cut bamboos on Thursdays and 
Sundays, hut in the eastern portion of the district less 
regard seems to be paid to inauspicious days. 

There are four means by which goods are .generally 

dm, or oommu- transported in Sylhet; the railway, 
nio«uoo . RaUwajra. ^ B teamer, the country boat, and the 

0 In Madbabpur (tana tbt Tij par* an tht only cuti wbo will anil 
in jr tiling laaa Ifeag wbol* iflbftt. 
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cooly. The cooly seems an anachronism as a beast of 
burthen, for the district baa for the last twenty years 
been possessed of several hundred miles of excellent un- 
metalled roods, but, though the roads are there, the people 
have not yet realised the utility of carts. The Assam- 
Bengal Railway enters pargana Kuaimnagar in the south- 
west corner of the district at mile 18b from Chittagong, 
and leaves it at Badarpur at mile 955. It skirts the 
Raghunandan hills, crosses the low ranges of Satgoon and 
Balisira, passes, like the river Mann, between the Raj- 
kandi and Ita hills, and runs near the western base of 
the Langla and Pathariya hills northwsrds to Karimgaoj- 
From this point it keeps fairly clpet to the left bank .of 
the Kimiyara river till it reaches Bodarpur, where the 
main line crosses the river, here known as the Barak, by a 
magnificent bridge, and turns north through the Assam 
Range into the Brahmaputra Valley. A branch line conti- 
nues along the left bank of the river aa far as Silchar. 
Work was begun on the railway in 1868 and the line 
was declared to be open for traffic as far as Silchar in 
1899. The names of the stations going from west to 
east are Chandura at mile 187, Mantala at mile 149, 
Itakhola at mile 147, Shahji Bazar at mile 185, Sais- 
taganj at mile 160, Daragaon at mile 166, Raaidpor at 
mile 168, Satgaon at mile 175, Srinungal at mile 179, 
Alinagar at mile 187, Shamsbernagar at mile 191, Tila- 
goan at mile 197, Kulaura at mile 905, Jori at mile 919, 
Dakhinbbagat mile 216, Barlekba at mile 229, fata at mile 
229, Langai at mile 258,Earimganj at mile 289, Chaigob 
at mile 243, Bbanga at mile 247, and Bodarpur at mile 252. 
The railway passes near many of the tea gardena and carries 
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a considerable proportion of the tea crop of the district. 
The stations from which the largest quantities are booked 
are Srimangal, Shamshernagar, Langai, and Ohargola. 

It Has already been explained that the principal river of 
t the district is the Barak, with ita tiro 

branch ee —the Surma and the 
Jinsiyara— the latter of which ie again subdivided into the 
Bibiyane or Kalni and the Barak The JLusiyara arm ia the 
route by which through traffic goes up the Surma Valley 
from Calcutta to Silchar, but the extent to which this river 
can be used depends upon the season of the year and 
the amount of water in the channel. During the rains 
big Bteamers come np from Calcutta and call at the 
following stations: — Ajmiriganj, Markholi, Enathganj, 
Sberpur, Mantunukh for Mautavi Basar, Balaganj, 
Fenchugaoj, which is the company's headquarters in 
Sylhet, Nabair Chat, Bairagi, Sheolamukh, Lakhi Basar, 
Earimgonj, Bhanga Basar, and Badarpur. Small steamers 
run up the Sums from Markbali past Suuamgonj and 
Chhatak to Sylhet town. In the cold weather, the big 
steamers go right up to Chhatak, but beyond that point 
there is not enough water in the Surma for steamer traffic 
during the dry season. Through traffic continues to go 
from hCarkhsli feu Silchar but small feeder steamers have 
to he employed. During the rain* small steamers also 
run up the Manu to Chatlapor, up its tributary the Doloi 
to Karma, and up the Langai from Karimgaoj to Langai 
Ghat* 

• Than itunvi ere owe ad umI mtoifad by tWe India Q m i t l Stem 
MivliMiee O#- when iMMfhc sfrMta ere Uttcnr. Oban tad Oa, 
4, Favrlfe fbm, Oatotta, i«i fcU IUt»m 8 learn HavInLiMi 0«w f wheee emit 
are Um»n* Ut&eUl ead Ct>., 11, CByt Qfaat Stmt, Oakartt* 
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In a district like Sylbet, where the bit i« v&y 
slight and the current sluggish, it is inevitable that the 
rivers should silt up their beds. This process is 
apparently going on with greeter rapidity in the Sanaa 
than die Kusiyara. In 1871, akrge shoal formed a little 
below Sylhet and for the next ten years the attention 
of the local authorities was directed towards the question 
of improving the through water commurricction* of the 
district The Deputy Commissioner, Hr. Luttuan- 
Johnson, made two trips up the Senna in a email stea- 
mer, and after a careful examination came to the con- 
clusion. that the river to open out was the Husiy&ra and 
not the Surma. The coat of clearing the latter stream 
would have been very heavy, and it was not the direct 
route for the through traffic to Osc h a r . * 

The- greater part of the trade of the district is. however, 
carried not by steamer but by aouaby 
ttea&*r«fx«. boat. Duriig the rains the kaori and 
channels are filled with water, end these lumbering 
vessels with their light draught ere able to leave the 
regular rivers and take shorter and more expeditious 
routes across the country. From Lekhai they go s t r aig h t 
to Habiganj and then turn north-east through the 
Gungijuri hwr between the Barak and the Sstgaon hills- 
At the northern end of this haor the traffic divides, and 
boats for Balaganj, the Menu, Kariraganj, and Cschar, 
join the Barak just below Bahadurpur. From hen to 
Balaganj the boats keep to the river, but between Bstagapj 
and Kerimgsnj there ere numerous short outs. 


• KWe Ovpaty ComunfeMi'* Qmorol AtaWrtmllm topert tot IMS4I. 
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Boats going towards Sylhet leave the Gungijuri 
haor at Nabiganj, and travel doe north to Enathganj 
and Qaripur Bazars. From there they go by the Itakhola 
and Babna rivers, past Biswanath Bazar and Lala Bazar to 
Taker Bazar, where they enter the Surma a little below 
Sylhct. The down traffic keeps of course more close 
to the rivers to get the benefit o£ the current, but the 
up traffic not only has the advantage oE the Bhort 
cuts outlined above, but generally also has the wind 
behind it. 

In addition to the various navigable rivers, details 
Eor which are given in the statement appended to this 
chapter, there are two important channels which connect 
or nearly connect the Surma and the Kusiyara. Except 
when the river is at its lowest, travellers from Cachar to 
Sylhct can avoid the Eanairghat loop of the Surma by 
proceeding down the Kusiyara to a place about fifteen 
miles below K&rimganj, which is connected by a navigable 
channel with the Surma. During the rainy season, too, 
it is possible to boat from Fenchnganj vta the Korkachi 
khal, the Hailka Barna haor , the Khesab khal, the 
Basudeb khal, and the Tola khal to a point about two 
miles south oE Sylhet town. 

Under native rule there was not a single high road 

RoaeatratMD in Sylhet, and the district depended 
on its numerous waterways for the 
transport oE Internal trade, and for communication with 
the outside world. Mr. Lodge reported in 1794 that the 
only roade in the districts were those in Sylhet town, 
which bad been made by his predecessor at his own 
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expense, and were kept hi repair at Mr. Lodge's own 
cost. Since that date the condition of affairs has been 
completely altered and the distinct is now well supplied 
with highways, though during the rainy season journeys 
are generally made by boat. At the present day there 
are 120 miles of road maintained by the Public Works 
Department, and nearly 1,200 miles of main and secondary 
roads kept up by the Local Boards, details for .rhich 
are shown in the following statement:— 


Name of Local 
Board. 

i 

Mileage ot 
main roads. 

! 

Mileage of 
Bei'cndary , 
rood*. 

. til wo aber 
! fuck*. &o. 

! 

! 

1 Mat. 

North Sylbet 

143 

35 i 

1 1 

| 238 

416 

fiiuumgauj 

29 

16 

1 

45 

Habigaftj 

121 

30 

i 

114 

271 

South By that ... 

255 

118 ! 

j 


273 

Kunuiginj ... 

121 

51 


172 

T»t«l 

669 

256 

862 

1,177 


None of the main roads are metalled, but they are 
raised well above flood level, and as there u very little 
cart traffic, they are not much cut up even in the rainy 
season. The smaller rivers and streams are crossed by 
bridges, which are generally of a permanent or semi-per* 
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manent nature ; though bamboo structures are still oc- 
casional I y to be foitui and arc always used on the cold 
weather road... The larger rivers have to be crossed 
in ferry boats. 


One of the principal thorough fares is the road from 


North Sylbot 
roftili. 


Syihet to Cachar which runs close to 
the left bank of the river Suraa ns 


f.ir ns Rannla, where it turnB south to Koriroganj aud 
leaver the district at Badarpur forty miles from Syihet 
town. This is, however, u new alignment and the old 
road, which is still kep 1 : in repair, kept close to the 
Intik of the Surma the whole way from Churkhai to the 
junction of that river with the Kusiyara. Both the old 
and the new road are fit for wheeled traffic throughout 
the year, and there are inspection bungalows at Gokpganj, 
lUmda, and Sheolaimtkh at the llth, 38th, and 23rd 
mile from Syihet, anil dgk bungalows at Karimganj and 
Budarpur. Most of the bridges are of a permanent or 
^mi-permanent character, but even in the dry season 
there are four ferrieb to be crossed — over the 
Surma at Syihet, over the Kusiyar* at Shtolamukh and 
Karimgauj, and again over the Surma at Katagang* 
Westward this road is continued to Sunamgaoj, a 
dUtauce of 41 miles. It is lit for wheeled traffic 


during the cold weather as far as Govindgaoj, but in the 
rainy season goods and passengers alike go by the Surma 
river and local pedestrians alone are likely to use the 
highway. Inspection bungalows are maintained along this 
section of the road at Govindganj, Pagla, and Kaitak, 
which are situated on the 14th, 22nd, aud 30th mile from 
Syihet respectively. 
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North of the town, a cart road runs 17 miles to Coin* 

Other roads In CTOBSing ferries lit Salll- 

Nprtb m?ib*u tiker h and nt Compunyganj -where there 
is an inspection bungalow. Prior to the earthquake, a small 
railway ran from CompaDyganj to Tberriaghat at the 
foot of the Ehasi Hills ; but this line wm$ wrecked 
by that terrible convulsion of nature, aud there is now 
only a bridle path which is hardly fit for use during the 
rains. At this season of the year, travellers from Ghent- 
punji generally go by boat from Therriagbat to 
Cliliatak, and thence by steamer to Sylhet. Another 
road runs north-west from Sylhet to J<tir»tinpur« As far 
as Haripur, where there is an inspection bungalow, 14 
miles from Sylhet town, the rood is drlvable throughout 
the year, but here the level sinks, ami for a length of 
about four miles the road goes under water in the 
raius. The total distance to Jaintiapur, where there is 
an inspection bungalow, is 26 miles, and from here there 
is a bridle path through Jowai to Shillong, a distance of 
64 miles. From Jaintiapur a road runs past Ksnairghat, 
where there is an inspection bungalow, till it meets the old 
Cachar road 29 miles from Sjlhct. The total length of 
this road is 21 miles, and, at the fifth mile from Jaintia- 
pur, another road runs eastward to the boundary of the 
district at Nafcwnnpur and connects with abndlej^tbfroin 
Silchar. A driving road also runs from Syfo'et, a distance 
of 23 miles, to Shcrpur steamer stati^b, in Uie south* 
west corner of the sadr subdivision. was intended that 
this road Bhould be mot by a road tc\ bo constructed from 
Habigatij by the Local Board of lhat sulKlivUion, hut 
only four miles of the projected roa.d «rc as ycl completed. 
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There is an inspection bungalow at Tajpur, 15 miles 
from Sylhet, and also at Sherpnr. Another inspection 
bungalow is situated at Dhakadakshin or Thakurbari, 
the home o£ Chaitanya’s father, which is connected by a 
short branch road with the Sylhet-Cachar road at 
Golapganj. 


A second main thoroughfare, 7!) miles long, runs from 

South sylhet S ? lhct t0 Habigan j , through Fenchuganj, 

po»da. Kajaldhara, Srimangal, and Mirpur. 
There is a dak bungalow at Fenchuganj, where the road 
crosses the Surma river, and inspection bungalows at Srim- 
angal and Mirpur. The subdivisional headquarters station 
at Maulavi Bazar is connected with this highway by a road 
running past Rajnagar to Rnjaldhara, and thence paBt 
Hingajiya thana to the old Faticoolie guard in the hills ; 
and by two other roads to Shamshernagar and Srimangal, 
at both of which places there are stations on the Assam- 
Bengal Railway. These two roads are connected by a 
third which runs across the Balisira hills, and at Narain- 
ganj, on the Maulavi Bazar-Shamshernngar road, another 
road turns south to Adampur. There is an inspection 
bungalow on this road a little to the Boutb of the 
point where it crosses the Sylhet- Habiganj thoroughfare. 
Various minor roads run from the Maulavi Bazar-Kajal- 
dhara roacTtb .the tea gardens in the Ita hills. A road 
also runs from^ ^Tauluvi Bazar to Manumukh steamer 
station on the Kdpiyara river, where there is a dak 
bungalow. It is ^ miles long, but as the distance by 
river is very little Jinger, the latter route is generally 
pi eferred for journeys «down stream. 
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The most important road in tho Habiganj sub- 
n«iiir»ni n r -T t - division is the one that runs from 
Habiganj to the railway station at 
Saistaganj, the first section of 'which is part of the great 
semi-circular road from Habiganj to Sylhet. This road is 
continued from Saistaganj up the valley of the Kbowai 
past Muchikandi, to Assampara 23$ miles from Habiganj. 
From Mirpur, which ia situated on the Syihet-Haniganj 
road, a little to the east of Saastaganj, a road runs past 
that place, Shahji Bazar, and Jagadisupur to Chakergbat 
in the extreme south-west corner of the district. From 
Jagadishpur a road runs west to Madhabpur, and 
from Surma a road runs east which joins tire Muchi- 
kandi road a little north of that place, but part of it goes 
over private land. Another important road runs from 
Shahji Bazar past Lalchnnd to Laskarpur garden ; and there 
arc roade from Habigauj to the steamer station at Madna 
on the Dhaleewari river, and northwards to fianiyachung, 
but the two last are only open for traffic in the winter. 
From Mirpur a road runs past the Satgaon hills to Putijuri, 
a distance of 8 miles. There is a dak buDgniow at Habi- 
ganj, and inspection bungalows at Mirpur, Shahji Buar, 
Jagadiabpur, Putijuri, Saistaganj railway station, Madna, 
Chunarughat, and Baniyochung. 

The only regular road in the Sunamganj' subdivision 
is the one to which reference has 
been already made which connects 
it with Sylhet, but in the cold weather there are trades to 
Dharmapaaha and Mullapara, with inspection bungulows at 
Sachna on the former and Mullapara on the letter 
route. 


SmiimimnJ, 
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Apart from the old and the new alignment of the 
K&rimff&nj Sylhet Cachar road, the principal roads 

in Karimganj are those to Hingajiya 
and Oliviacbara. The latter rune due south from 
Karimganj up the valley of the Langai past Nilambazar to 
Patharkandi. Here it crosses the Pratapgarh hills into the 
valley of the Sonai, or Chargola valley, as it is generally 
called, up which it runs to Oliviachara, 41 miles from 
Karimganj. There are inspection bungalows at Nilam- 
bazar on the 10th mile, at Patharkandi 10 miles further 
on, and at Dullabchara on the 34th mile. There are 
ferries at the 1st, 3rd, and 34th miles, but the rest of the 
road is furnished with substantial bridges. At Fakirhut a 
little to the west of Karimganj, a road branches off from the 
Sylhet-Cachar road and runs along the we 3 t of the Patha- 
riya and Langla hills, past Latu, Shabazpur, Barlekha, 
Dakhinbhag, Kulaura, and Hingajiya to Duttgram, which 
is situated at the point where the Tippera boundary 
and the Manu meet. There are inspection bungalows 
at Barlekha on the 15th mile, and at Kulaura in the 
South Sylhet subdivision. This road is connected with 
the Langai valley road by roads that run across the 
Pathariya hills from Barlekha to Patharkandi, u 
distance of 13^ miles and from Shabazpur to Nilam- 
bazar, a distance of 8 miles, A little to the south of 
Shabazpur, a road runs 5 miles west to Jaldhub, and 
thcncc 7 miles north to the Buiragi Bazar steamer station 
on the Kusijara. All of these roads, with the exception 
of the sections already mentioned, are raised above flood 
level and are open to wheeled traffic throughout the 


year. 




A list of poit and telegraph offices will be found in tbe 

Appendix. 

There is a considerable difference between the 

machinery of trade in Sylhet and in the 
Crmmorei & Trod* ■* J . 

soninjpimMiu. Brahmaputra Valley. The Afriamcse 
have no oommercial aptitude, and almost the whole o£ the 
trade of their country has passed into the bands of natives 
of Rnjputana or Ajmer-Merwarn. These enterprising 
merchants buy up the products of the valley and the 
adjacent hills, and despatch them by steamer to Calcutta, 
and by the same route they obtain the salt, oil, piece- 
goods, and other commodities which they retoil to the 
villager or garden cooly. Trade is centralized in tbe 
hands of a single community, many of whose members 
arc possessed of considerable influence and wealth, end are 
substantial merchants and not mere petty shop-keepers. 
The trade of Sylhet has been to a great extent retained 
in the hands of the natives of the district, and its profits 
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are more widely distributed than in Assam.* Traders 
from Bengal come up the rivers in the rains, and buy 
direct from the cultivators, either at the bazars, which 
are generally situated on the river’s bank, or in the 
villages themselves. There are of course merchants at 
the principal centres, many of whom amaaB considerable 
fortunes, but they do not carry on their operations on 
such an extensive scale ns do their confreres in the 
Assam Valley. Their shops are small and mean in 
comparison with the large masonry buildings in the 
bazarB of Gauhati and Dibrugarh, ftnd they lean more to 
the retail than the wholesale side of commerce. 

The trade of the district is carried on with Oachar, 
DiPMtion or Toad*, the Khasi Hills, Hill Tippera, and 

Trade with Khaal , 

Huia. Bengal. No attempt is made to re- 

gister the trade with the first two districts, and that 
with Gachar is probably not large. the Khasi 

Hills come potatoes, oranges, limestone, pan, bay leaves 
and cotton, which are carried down by coolies, who return 
with rice, dried fish, and oil. But the great bulk of these 
imports from the Khasi Hills, merely pass through the 
district of Sylhet and their ultimate destination is 
Calcutta. 

The principal bazars are situated at the foot of the 
hills at Mulagul, Jaintiapur, Jaflang, Lakhat, and Bhola- 
ganj. At the two latter places market dues are levied 
by the Khasi Siems of Cherra and Khyrim, 

• Th« population of tUo 8urma Valley waa oligbtly larger than that 
ot|bo Brahmaputra Vallay in 1901, but it oontainerl only 626 natiaea of 
n3oy U> U>d Aluwr ' M#rwM * ** oomparod witb 8,681 in Um nortbocn 
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Trade from Hill Tippera comes down the Langai, 
Tr«d» with Riu Singla, d uri, Muuu, and KLowai 

(PIMM. rivers, and is registered at Mucbikandi 

in the Habigtinj subdivision and at Nuwakhali in South 
Sylhet. 

The principal imports arc timber, bamboos, and 
canes, raw cotton, mid /»/. The mute- 
lrMi,u in thc ran, J ?in shoWi th « «'ewge 
annual value of each of thc?e article# 

|<g 

« during the three years ending with 
1803-01* The chief e\porU are dried 
fish worth some Rs. 20,000, cotton yarn and piece-goods, 
and tobacco, but the exports arc small in comparison with 
the imports. Thia is only natural as Sylhet exports raw 
material audit is manufactured products that Hilt Tippera 
requires. The trade is lo some extenl hampered by the 
heavy export d^ies charged by the Tippera authorities. 
Cleaned cotton has to pay a s much as Re. 4 per trmtmd, 
til Rs* 1-6-0 per umund, and mustard A 6. 9 per mautid. 
Duties arc also levied on timber and other forest 
produce. 

Sylhet exports to Bengal little but row ^Materials— 
the principal exports consisting of un- 
Tmu« witb natural* r j C p^ tea, oil seeds, hide**, bam- 

boos and mats ; and lime, oranges and potatoes which 
come in the first place from thc lihasi Hills. The chief 
imports are cotton piece -goods, salt, tobacco, sugar, and 
oil. The following statement shows the average weight 
of the principal imports and exports during the five 
years ending with March 31st, 1903. 


I« tn boQ# 
lUun „ 
Raw ecUtm 

JI1 
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Statement thovdug tie Import* and Xxportt in mound* ami 
numbtre (thovnnit omitted). 



l 

gs 

Articles of Eipttt. 


iwiri an 
j«tn nrilHi 
llafcUaicIi 

ISM. 

Coftl and coke 

IM 

ltd. 

319 

Dambcoa ... 

No, 

Md. 

7,423 

CoeoanniN ... 

No. 

1,181 

Oust and coko 


10 |c) 

Grim and paisa 

«*• 

189 

Cotlou 


11 

ttatalfl 


87 

Hides sad akioa 


17 

Oil* 


211 

Jut« 

lit 

24 

Potatoes 

... 

85 

Mats 

its 

138 

Riot not la the hunk 


268 

Oil toads ... 

• M 

106 

Salt 


2B4 

Oranges ... 
ProBisioui 

No. 

16,474 

SpScot 

... 

169 

HI 

33 

Sonar 

Touted ... 

... 

240 

Rirt iu (ha bulk 

«li 

1,670 


89 

Ru:e not in the liutV 


200 

Flour M . 


30 (by 

Spiues 

|h 

28 

Pitot gooda 

... 

42 

Slono and lima 

gf| | 

1,847 


i 

Wuod 

1 

toe 

U C*> 


(•) Figure Tor 1948. (») Ai«r»(t« for 4 jrmre. 


Statistics of the weight of goods carried by railway 
and steamer are obtained from the companies concerned 
and can be accepted as correct. Boat traffic is registered 
at Bhairab Bazar, and it is only probable that the cargoes 
of boats that pass at night, or on days whim the current is 
running strong and there is a fresh breeze blowing, era 
omitted from the registers. The recorded volume of 
trade is thus in all probability smaller than the actual 
quantity. 


The great bulk of the trade is still carried by water, 
and in 1902-03 only IS per cent, of the imports end 
9 per cent of the exports went by rail. A large pro- 
portion or the river borne trade is carried in country 
boats, which, though slow, are comparatively cheap. A 
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list of the principal rivers used for traffic is appended to 
this chapter. 


The principal centra of trade in Sylhet ere the 
„ district and subdivisions! headqnar* 

ter*, Ajmiriganj, Balagaqj, aad 
Chhntak. Most of the business of the districtis transacted 
at bazars which are generally situated on the banks ®f 
rivers. The villagers assemble at these places once or 
twice a week and exchange the products of their farms, 
and there arc generally a few pe r m a nent shops nhUh 
nre kept open throughout the year. A list of these 
bazars will be found iu Statement C. m the Appendix. 
Sylhet town, which is fairly typini) cf the larger 
centres, has two distiuct bazars. The streets of the 
Bander Bazar arc not unlike some of the lme important 
thoroughfare* of Calcutta. There are rows of small 
mean shops in which the would be purchaser can obtain 
such things as piece-goods, clothes of all sorts and kinds, 
stationery, enamelled cup and saucers, kukias, um- 
brellas, lamps, candles, buttons and general haber- 
dashery, iron pots and pans, steel trunks, furniture of 
wood aud wickerwork, and different sorts of bangles. 
There are in addition two or three ebop which cater for 
the wants of the European community and a vendor of 
imported liquor. In the Kazi Bazar the staple articles 
of trade are various kinds of grain, vegetables, spices, 
tobacco, molasses, mats, pottery, and keroaine oiL 


The district contains only two urban areas in which 
ni.nra.nni. municipal law is in force, *. a, .Sylhet 

wK* a nf} Babigauj. Sylhet wea first 
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constituted a unuricipuiity under Act V. (B. 0.) oE 1876 
in 1878. Act 111. (B C.) of 1884 w as introduced in 
1888. Habigan j was constituted a union under Act V. 
(B. C.) of 1876 in 188'. 

The municipal committee of Sylhet consists of 15 
members, of whom 10 arc elected and 12 are non-officials, 
and they are presided over by a non-official chairman. 
The principal taxes imposed are (1) A tax on perrons at 
the rate of £ per cent, of the annual incomes cf the 
assessees ; (2) n tax on Government buildings at the rate 
of 7^ per cent, of the annual value ; and (3) a latrine t-ix 
at the rate of fifteen per cent, on the value of holdings 
ranging from Re. I to Bs. 12 in annual value, five per 
cent, for holdings with an annual value of between 
Rs. IS and Rs. 100, four per cent, if the annual value 
is between Rs. 101 an d Rs, 300, and three per cent, if it 
exceeds that sum. Sylhet is the largest town in the 
Province, but its income per head of population during the 
year 1902-03 was lower than that of any other urban area 
except Habignnj, Goalptra, and Barpeta. The incidence 
of taxation on persons was only As. 6-1 per held of 
population, a rate lower than that prevailing in any town 
in the Province except Habiganj, Nowgong, and Golsgbat. 
The principal sources of income are the tax on persons 
and on Government buildings, the conservancy rate, and 
the toll-* on ferries across the Surma, which are to a great 
extent paid by persons residing outside the municipality. 
The lowness of the assessment is not, it may be added, 
due to the want of objects njxm which public funds 
might be suitably v. pended. 
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The affairs of Habiganj are managed by a Committee 
fiv? nominated members presided 
over by the Subdivisions] Officer. 
The principal sources of income are pounds, ferries, a 
grant from the Local Board of Rs. 1,000, and a tax ou 
persons. The latter item is practically the ouly portion 
of the public income that is drawn from the inhabitant* 
of the union, and the incidence per head only amounts 
to As. 4-9, The people of Habiganj may thus look upon 
themselves as very lightly taxed. Details with regard 
to the principal items of expenditure and revenue in 
Sylhet and Habiganj in 1890-91 and 1900-01 will be 
found in Table XVI. 

Sylhet town presents a rather mournful spectacle 
syihat Town. S enen ^ degeneration and decay. In 

the days of Muhammadan rule it must 
have been a place of some importance, and Mr. John 
Willes reports that the population at the time of the 
permanent settlement was 75,382. At first sight it 
would appear that he must have been referring to a much 
larger area than the town itself, as bis predecessor, Mr. 
Lindsay, characterised it as 11 an inconsiderable bazar or 
marketplace." On the other hand, in 1800 A. D., the 
Collector proposed to impose a tax on all houses in the 
kasbuh or town of Sylhet, of which he said that there were 
supposed to be some 81,220, all of which were apparently 
situated on the land on which no revenue had been assess- 
ed, In 1811, this assessment was imposed ; it was found 
that there were 10,098 houses, but the total* ainount 
of the tax assessed was only Ra. 926-0. Considerable 
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opposition had been offered to the amassment, the 
householders had declined to supply the assessing officers 
■with the information they required, and the shop-keepers 
had closed their shops. The assessment was, on the face of 
it, ridiculous. But the Collector did not seem disposed to 
press the point, and proposed, that as the tax had proved, 
as taxes always do, unpopular, and, aa the demand was 
inconsiderable and out of all proportion to the cost of 
realisation, the matter might be dropped. In 1813, 
the Collector estimated the population of Sylhet town as 
30,000 persons living within a circuit of two toss, i, 
four miles. Tbc first regular census was taken in 1872 
when the population was reported to be 16,846 souls. 
Since that date it has steadily declined, the figures 
being 1881, 14,407 ; 1S91, 14,027; and 1601, 13,693, 
though in the latter yeur the total was swelled by the inclu- 
sion of some 500 workmen who were engaged in the 
reconstruction of the public buildings that had been 
demolished by tbc earthquake. 


EDM of town* 


The tows is situated on the north bank of the 
Surma, and, viewed from the river, 
seems to consist of two bacars, the 
Kazi and the Bunder, with an open space in the centre, 
in which are situated the public offices. The Deputy 
Commissioners’ house stands on the west side of a large 
umlc, near the site which was formerly occupied by the 
bungalow of Mr. Thackeray, the first Resident of Sylhet, 
and is confronted by a long row of spacious bat somewhat 
mean looking cutcherries. The Bonder Bazar consists of 
rows of email shops, in which piece-goods, clothes, and 
general haberdashery can be procured. 
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In the Kasi Baiar most of the merchant* deni in grain 
and food stuffs, nod their transactions are on a somewhat 
larger scale. It is here that marketo art held on Mondays 
and Fridays to which the villagers bring their 'produce 
for disposal. The residential portion of tha town ties 
back from the river, and its most striking characteristic 
is the dense jangle of bamboo in which the houses 'Are 
almost invariably embedded. There are numcr*^ 
roads, many of which are metalled and supplied with Solid 
masonry bridges, but crumbling houses and deserted 
homesteads are evidence of a glory that has panned 
away. On every side are to be seen small mosques and 
the masonry tombs of dead Muhammadan saints, in 
whose honour lamps are still kindled at nightfall - by 
the faithful. About a mile north of the river is the 
old polo ground, and the bells of arras which 
recall the time when a detachment of the Sylhet Light 
Infantry, whose headquarters were at Chempunji, 
was stationed in the town ; while close by is the famous 
mosque of Shah Jalal. It is in this quarter that most 
of the houses of the European residents are situated, 
on low bills from which a fine viwr is obtained over 
the surrounding plains, and it is here that the (dgarh 
has been built, a large masonry platform surrounded 
by brick walls, on which service is held on the occasion 
of the Ida. 

The public build in g s include the courts and offices of 
the Deputy Commissioner, tho Judge, the Sub-judgs* and 
the Hunsifs, a large jail, the Murarieband second grade 
college which has been founded and endowed by Raja 
Girish Chandra Rai, a Government high school, eight other 
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schools For boys sod two Cor girls, a church, a dispen- 
sary and leper asylum, a town hall, and a pcblic library. 
There are fourteen masonry wells in the town, hat moat of 
the people take their water from the river or from small 
urnsB in the compounds of their houses. No leas titan 
twenty-four miles of uorcetaUed and eight miles of metalled 
road are maintained by the municipality, and as, owing to 
the extremely light incidence of municipal taxation, 
the funds at their disposal are not large, many of diem 
ore not in very good repair. The roods in Sylhet are 
rendered beautiful by the groves of graceful bamboos 
with which they arc shaded on cither side ; but, apart 
from this, the town has a somewhat unkempt and desolate 
appearance, and there are no signs of flourishing trade, 
prosperity, or wealth. This, however, is but natural. In 
the days of Mughal rule it enjoyed the prestige which 
naturally attaches to the residence of a native official of 
some importance. It was the largest town on the frontier 
and was thus the centre of some trade. But. with the 
opening up of Coehar and the development of the 
southern and eastern portion of the district, trade was 
naturally diverted to the more direct route along the 
Kusiyara. The process was accelerated by the gradual 
silting up of the bed of the Surma and the enormous 
expansion of the tea industry both in Cachar and later 
on in the southern portion of Sylhet, which stim ul a te d 
the growth of places like Balngsnj and Karimganj. 

The town of Habiganj stands at the confluence of the 
Barak and the Khowsi in 24° 23' N, and 
Hatwmivj- 9 ^® 26 ' E. Like most of the villages 
iu this inundated tract it ia built on the banka of the 
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rivers, which arc rinsed a little above the level of tbe 
.surrounding country. The public buildings and the 
residential quarter are «i touted on the left bank of the 
Khowui, but the most populous and wealthiest ]>ortion 
of the bazar is situated on the left bank of tbe Barak. 
There is a considerable trade, moat of which coefi/by 
country boat* The principal imports are grain and 
cotton piece goods, kcrusine and other oils, and sail, 'ihe 
chief exports are unhusked rice, jute, mustard, iinseH, 
and hides. The majority uf the met chants arc natives 
of the district and members of the SL;*hn caste. The 
population of the town iu 11K»1 was 


Sunamganj is a small town with o»dy 3,o$0 inhabi- 
tants on the left bnuk of tbe Surma. 
eunMiffauJ During tbe rains the whole of the 
country in the neighbourhood is submerged, and there 
is a fine view across this waste of waters to tbe Khasi 
Hills. The town practically consists of a single road 
along the river bank, and is altogether a most unpre* 
possessing place. 

Manlavi Bazar, the headquarters of the South Sylhct 
subdivision, has a population of 2,481 
Hauiavi Buti*. persons. It consists of a small bazar 

on the left bank of the Mann. About a mile to tbe 
south, the subdivision*! officer’s bungalow and court 
and the subdivisional jail stand upon tbe northern elope* 
of the Baiisira Hills, a tract of elevated rolling country 
which rises a few hundred feel above tbe level • of tbo 
plain. 


•20 
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Kurimganj, the capital nf the subdivision cf tlmt 
name, stands on the left bank of Ihc 
Kusijara river, in 24° 52 r N. and 92° 
2’ E. There is a small bazar near the water's edge, hut 
the place is favourably situated for the purposes ol trade 
as, in addition to the Facilities which it enjoy6 for water 
transport, the railway passes only a mile away :o the 
south. The public offices and the bungalow of the Sub- 
divisional Officer have been built on the summit of low 
hills ; and command a tine vb'W of the blue ranges of 
North Caclrnr. The imputation of Karimganj in 1901 
was 5,692. 


Ajmlrlffanj. 


There are other places which, though not worthy of 
the name of town, arc still of suffi- 
cient imporinnce to merit special men- 
tion. Ajmirigunj is situated in 24° 33' N. and 91° 15* li- 
on the banks of the Surma river, and in 1903 had a 
population of 583 persons. It is an important centre of 
trade, the chief exports being rice, dried fish, bamboos, 
and mats, aud the imports, grain, oil, salt, tobacco, 
sugar, and piece-goods. Trade is carried on largely by 
country boat, though the village is a place of jail For 
steamers. 




Balaganj is situated in 21° 39‘ N. aud 91° AO* E, on 
a narrow spit of laud between the 
Kusiynra and the Barbhnnga rivers. 
It is little more than a mud bank, trod is not even 
connected by road with any other place, but It is admirably 
situated for the purposes of water cnimnuiiicnthn and 
is now the mo&t iiuporaut centre of trade in the Suruia 
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V alley, with u liirjjpp business in riev, mustard, hotted, 
jute, oil, sitalpati mats, and salt. The vilfcige is a place of 
•■all for river steamers, and a Euru|x»u firm bus opened o 
warehouse for the sale of salt and oil. 


Bitniyuclimig is stunted in 24° 31' N. mid 91 J 21' E- 
If is the largest village in the Province, 
and in 1901 had it population of 
~8yS83. It is auid to have been founded in the first half 
of the 18th century by A hid Ren, the lir*t of thecal 
verted Hindu Rftjas of Lmtr, win; submitte ! to j>ay 
tribute to tin 1 Mughals. The village coiituins amotkp? 
of great local repute, a dispensary, a high school, lun 
bazars, and about two hundred shop*. It is surrounded 
by a moat and the houses tire closely packed together 
mi islets of high land separated from one another by 
marshy ground and watercourse*. 


Clihatak is situated in Si 0 2' N. and 91° 40 £., on the 
left bank of the Surma river. The 
©iatistigj^ river is navigable by steamers up to 

this point all the year round, and there is a large export 
trade to Bengal ill lime, potatoes, and oranges. A tall 
and massive masonry obelisk, erected in memory of Mr. 
Iuglis, who Ibunded a large business in lime, stands on 
the summit of a low hill, from which a magnificent view 
is obtained over river, swamp, and forest to the blue hue 
of the Kbasi EilU, which rise like a wall from the plaim..* 
This obelisk was cracked in three places by the earth' 
rjuake of 18117, and the pjece* were wrenched round in 

•’An^oniuoi itw’lngU (bully will it two* »*» «**i;«*iu*i ■* |U 
Klim mu*. 
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the same plane without being thrown down. The village 
is built along the left bank of the Surtna, as in 
Sylhet the banka of the rivers ore the highest part o* the 
country. 

In 1872, tiie management of the district roads waa 
fr PwU Bo i i entrusted to a committee presided 
over by the Deputy Commissioner. 
The fnnds at their disposal were partly obtained from 
tolls and ferries on local roads and other miscellaneous 
sources, but principally from grants made by the Bengal 
(iovemment from the amalgamated district road fund. In 
1874, when Assam waB erected iuto a scjiar.ite Adminis- 
tration, the Government of India assigned one-seventeenth 
of the net laud revenue for local purposes. The district 
improvement fund was then started, and tha ndmidatra- 
•ion of its resources was. as before, entrusted to the Deputy 
Commissioner assisted by a committee. The actual amount 
placed at tbeir disposal was not large, and, in 1875-76, 
the total income of the district funds of the Province wo* 
only Re. 1,85,000, which was a small sum in comparison 
with the twelve ond a Lnlf lakhs of rupees received by the 
Local Boards in 10C 3-04. In 1879, a Regulation was 
passed, providing for the levy of a local mte, and the 
appointment of a oon.mittee in each district to control 
the expenditure ou roods, primary education, end tlic 
district post. Three years later die district commi ttee s 
were abolished by executive order, and their place was 
taken by boards estuhlishod in cadi subdiv ision , which 
arc the local authorities in existence at the present 

«l»V, 
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Thu Deputy Commissioner is chairman of the board 
Pwnetiooa o£ th ? headquarters subdivision, but 
or Board*. oacb of flu; other boards in the district 
is presided over by tho Snbdivisioiml Officer. The 
Local Boards arc entrusted with the maintenance of all 
roads within their jurisdiction, except a few main lines 
of traffic which have keen retained under tho dirjQi 
management of the Public Works Department, with the 
provision and maintenance <>f local staging bungalows 
dispensaries, and with the supervision of village sanitation, 
\ ucci nation, and the district post. The} are also in 
charge of primary education, subject to the general con* 
t-ol of tho Education Department, and am empowered 
t<> make grants-in-aid to schools o£ higher grade, subject 
to certain rules. For these purposes, tin-} have placed 
v their disposal the rate which is levied under the 
Assam Local lintes Regulation of l$7!i, at tho rate of 
one anna per rupee on tho aunual value of lands, as 
well as the surplus income of pounds and ferries, 
and some minor receipts. This income '*• supplemented 
by an annual grant from Provincial Fund*. Ihc 
principal heads of income and expenditure arc shown in 
Table XV. 

The annual budgets of the boards ■we submitted to 
the Commissioner for sanction. The estimates for all 
works costing Rs. 500 or over must be submitted to 
the Public Works Department for appro\al, and important 
works, requiring much professional skill, are made over 
for execution to that department. important works 

are entrusted to the Hoard surveyors. 
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The roads of Sylhot are of comparatively recent origin, 
and the great majority of them have been con9trncted 
by the various Local Boards, In South Sylhet the local 
authority has provided funds for the construction of 173 
miles of .road and 28 permanent bridges. In Karimganj 
121 miles of road have been completed. The Babigiuj 
Board, in addition to' making many miles of road, 
has paid for 30 permanent and 22 semi-permanent 
bridges. The expression 4t paid for ” is used advisedly, as, 
when the work presents any special engineering difficulties, 
it is generally entrusted to the Public Works Department 
for execution. 
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List of Navigable rivers in Sylhet. 
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List of Navigable rivers In Syltaet.— contJ. 
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ItftkLola ... ... Junction of tlie B«bo»»»d Ku«iy*ni w$u Kolia 

Auiirdiu at Munildrulw 




List of navigable Rivers in Sylhot— conclil. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GENERAL A DMUtTSTKATtON. 

L*nd HevBfjTn*— Early Bvttlemcnli— 1 Tlio Permanent Settlement— The Bill 
Trecle— Temporarily 'otttal D»rfor<*tolioo-Tito Jaiottt Parganu— 

Tea Laud— Land rovonue collection — Eseiec— tncuiue-tas— 6 Um pa — Pnblio 
Work*— Oavertiimmt — Arfmtaiitrativa eubtiivietana— Criraintil and Civil 
J ustica — Registration -Police— Cl i uukidare— V oIuutiMHriag — Jai l« «— Ed notlioo 
— 'Medioal— XiOpw A*y Inn#— Survey i. 

For the purposes of land revenue administration 
_ the district is divided into two distinct 

Land Revenue. t 

areas, Sylhet proper came into the 
possession of the Company when they acquired the 
diwani of Bengal in 1765, and a considerable portion of 
it was included in the permanent settlement ; whereas 
the Jaintia Parganas were not annexed till 1835, and, 
like the rest of the Province, «ro temporarily settled.* 
Sylbet proper, again, is not a homogeneous tract, but 
scattered over the permanently settled area there are a 
large number of estates which were occupied and settled 
at various dates subsequent to the permanent settlement ; 
while in the south of the district there were extensive 
tracts of jungle to which claims of a somewhat vagne 
and dubious character were put forward by the neighbour* 
ing land-holders. 

The whole history of the land revenue system of 
Sylhet is thus of a very complicated character, and cannot 
be adequately dealt with in the pages of a District 
Gazetteer. A more detailed account of the subject will 

a Evan in itia Jaintia Pargaoaa Urnm art, Liu waver, 3d permanently 
•ctllod ottiktut. 
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be found in the Intfoductkm to the Assam Land 
Revenue Manual, 'by Sir W. E. Ward, K. G. S. I., pages 
cxm — oLvin. 


Thu earliest settlement of Sylhet proper was that 
mode by Tudar Mall in 1582, and he 
is said to have assessed the revenue 


Early flvtflttMali. 


r.t Re. 1,67,04ft.* This would, however, have been a 
i ulier heavy assessment in comparison with the de®»od 
of later years, and it is not probable that the whole 
of this amount was ever credited .u the Imperial 
Treasury. In 1728, the land revcnu< actually paid to 
Government is said to have amount'- : to lit-. 70.070, 
iind in 1787 Mr. Lindsay reported that it had richer 
.•Nceedcd Rs. 1,25,000. in 1776, Mr. Holland avowed 
the district at about Hs. 2,00,000, and sue years later 
it was famed out at Ks. 2,50,000, but this amount 
could never be collected. A few years later Mr. Lindsay 
concluded his settlement for Rs. l,8/,500.t 


Up to this time, the settlements seem to have been o 
a very tentative and temporary charfcc- 
^HSBSSS* ter, but in 1788 a step was taken 
which was destined to leave a perrnaneat mwk uj^n 
district. In the cold wether .,1 Hl»» 

Willce, commenced hi, mo«sn>»-»f ^ 
in hngort 1789 he reported lh»t t J , ' "' ort '“ J “ 

pletcd! He did not, .. in m»t ot thc^ herjntmu^ 

e--*" 1 n» »— 

p«go 019 2. . I : n cowrit*, tad b COB- 

f Tbo rtronnt wot actually w* 1 j btvt Stoo Ulwo b 
vrrttoa It lata r»P«®» foarfatlnw of wjjJJ, « «bffwwl 
to ouo mpoo, but tt» r»U ot «cU»w> « tl#a eoomaw 
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Bengal, enter into engagement* with the chandrit or land 
revenue collectors, hot settlement was as a rule made direct 
with the actual cultivators of the soil. The total area 
covered by hit operations was 2,100 square miles, and the 
character of a detailed settlement, which wee earned out 
over such an extensive area in a single working season, 
can better be imagined than described. Hia work must, 
however, have been so frequently anathematised by his 
successors, that it u only fair to add that Mr. Willes was 
not a willing agent in the matter. He wrote somewhat 
plaintively on the subject to Government in 1790, and it 
i9 only fair that he should bo heard in his own defence—" 1 
shall first observe that the kaslabud of the district did not 
originate with me.... ..bod 1 consulted my own ease in 

preference to my duty I might have stated many plau- 
sible objections as soon as the rains would admit I 

entered on the disagreeable task, and in the execution 
of it I have received every possible opposition from the 
Kanungoea and other Musselman inhabitants. .... .yet, 
gentlemen, I shall ever conceive it peculiarly unlucky 
thpt I should have been bo unremittingly employed for a 
year on an object of so little import.to Government, that 
any credit 1 might otherwise have obtained is bat in its 
insignificancy. 11 * 

Mr. Willes did not, moreover, anticipate that this ex- 
tremely perfunctory settlement would be accepted ae a 

* l*uar Hu. 119, doted ftWMTOO. Tha coocUrtHa* paragraph nctlli ft 
■tailor ooisploiol mod* by Ool Hopklaaoa, Oonuotarimr of mow, who 
In 1972, of fir carrying Mi ita MHMtlMMrt of tba ifillM, remarked la ft 
Ultor to taGoraroinoci oi Bemgel * I aomatfmM wowJer wWber it baft of too 
htrpoftad t* u officer to boro take* ao Jorge • pari it protiateg aod 
fioJkfejf t mataere froogbt with otrok eoHd od rt oCofae to too *UU it 
U»t ao b a n a aeowtd, aod to bava obtained each nut teaks for It," 
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permanent engagement *bctween Government and its ten- 
ants. Most settlem cats .■were at that time for comparative* 
I y abort periods, and the Collector probably regarded tbe 
one carried oat under Ms direction as a temporary 
makeshift. 


He was fully conscious of tbe imperfections of hie 
work, and for Eear lest it might give me to permanent 
and serious inconvenience, he caused most of the original 
documents to be destroyed. The only records in 4»« 
Collector’s office which bear Mr. Witte*’ siguature arc 
the daal and talukwari registers. The other papers 
bearing on tbe settlement were produced bv the pargana 
■patwaria in 1&02, nnd are either duplicates prepared 
at the time of settlement, or unauthenticated copies 
of those duplicates, or possibly, for all we know, the 
creations of the patwaris’ fancy. The chiltas purport 
to show the boundary of each estate, but these boun- 
daries are often of a vague and useless character, and 
some of the estates are simply said to be hounded 
by “ hills ** or “ jungle.”* 


It soon became 4 dear that there were extensive 
tracts of land which had mm 
w^SSSSSr *St ^thin the purview of *r. "lues 
wuw£*»tiSa»»nt; perfunctory operations, snd ia 1802 

the Oollconr, wrfer tto orta. ct tt « * 

Bnw*, d™td the poo™* » to 1 ” 11 m * mnU ° l 

these unsettled land s. 

H )U«t th» ntcotd* So. «m%fi 

OottwtaMUwOlbsfHaiia D*P* V J Coma**** 1 " 

27\h AagoatjXBTI. 
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On receipt of these lists, notices {Hams) were issued 
calling on claim juts ami objectors to come forward. The 
Board then ordered the Collector to grant leases for 
the lands reported in the lists of the patwaris, and for 
other land found outside the boundaries of the permanent* 
ly settled tract. These leases were issued between 1801 and 
1807, and, though the term of settlement was not fixed, it 
way decided in 18G9 to treat these lands ns permanently 
settled. The lists ofthepatwaris were, however, very incom- 
plete, and subsequent surveys have shown that the dis- 
trict contained nearly a million acres of land, in addition to 
the estates which had bocn surveyed and settled.* In 
1817, the question of the settlement of these excess lands, 
was again raised, and in 1884 it was decided that excess 
land, which had been included in the patwaris’ Ham returns, 
and to which the rights of Government were undisputed, 
might be assessed. With regard to the remainder, it was 
decided in 1840 that they were not worth the trouble 
and expense of settlement. 

Between 1S59 and 1865, Sylhet came under the 
-rb* iot.hu, operations of the^e venue survey, which 

oi issa-iase. ig generally known as the takbast , as 

proprietors were then required to demarcate their estates 
with talcs or marks. 

This survey is of such importance that it is only 
right that the objects turned at, and the methods by which 
it was hoped that they would be attained should be de- 
scribed in some' detail. The following account la taken 

* The ciik'tiliUiatt will be found on page CXXX of tie introduction 10 
the A*Mn) L'tnd Rovroue MuntJfcl, UulctiLU, IBM. 
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from a note recorded Hy the Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture, Assam, in 1892. The chief design 
of the survey of a district was to ascertain the position 
boundaries, and area of every village and estate in that 
district. In order to ascertain this, two parties went into 
the field, vis. (1) an unprofessional party utulcr o *peci»*l 
officer called the Superintendent of Survey aideA bv 
Deputy Collectors and an establishment of peshtar* aiw 
amns, and (2) the professional partv. The work sublim- 
ed to the unprofessional party consisted in >emarcating 
the boundaries of villages and estates, and settling bom. - 
ary disputes, and the demarcation was required t't 
bo made ft whole season in advance of ttie survey of the 
district to be undertaken by the professional party. 


Before proceeding to demarcate the villages and 
estates of the district, the Superintendent of Survey 
received from the Collector lists of all such village* and 
estates in the district. These lists having been distributed 
among the several amins, to whom the work of demarca- 
tion was immediately entrusted, the amins proceeded to call 
upon the eumindars, raiyats, and other occupants o “ to 
point out their boundaries, and, on the bonne aries m e 
pointed out, in all cases where the estates or village* 
given in the Collector’s list could be traced, they were 
demarcated on the ground by talcs ° r ro#r • 

In carrying out the work of demarcation, the unpro* 
fessionarjSy g first laid down the 
end after that tbe position -d boundarjes cf ^ ^ 

- *«■ 
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scale of 16 inches to the mile, which showed the boundaries 
not only of the village but also of every estate or portion 
of an estate included in it. The estates or portions of 
estates entitled to separate demarcation and entry in these 
maps arc specified in sub-section 12 of section II, Chapter 
XXIII of the Board’s Rules of 1866. 

When a sufficient number of contiguous villages, 
with the estates or portions of estates contained in each 
village, had been demarcated, n mujtnili or sketch map was 
prepared containing 80 to 100 square miles of country, 
and showing the names and relative positions of the vil- 
lages which had bceu demarcated. The professional revenue 
surveyor then went to work, being guided entirely by 
the (aks laid down by the unprofessional amins. He, 
however, confined himself solely to the external bound- 
aries of villages. He had nothing to do with the internal 
details of villages, i.c., the boundaries of estates or por- 
tions of estates beyond calculating the areas of those 
estates which the Superintendent of Survey sent him for 
Lriaogulatiou. The professional maps, therefore, are vil- 
lage maps, showing geographical and topographical fea- 
tures. 

The survey was never confirmed as required by section 

Takboat mmjr 4 of Act IX of 1847, and its accuracy 

brill* out Krone ' 

nautU^w tti Jd°Bro has more than once been called in 
question. A test survey wns accordingly carried out 
in 1881-1882, and the conclusion come to was that 
the original revenue survey, judged as a survey, 
was probably as accurate as such surveys usually are, but 
that the boundaries pointed out were in many cases 
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wroug. The unprofessional party seem to hare accepted 
without question or "domur the. boundaries pointed out 
by the proprietors, and it is hardly matter for surprise 
that there wits Found to be a lor^c increa^ in the 
permanently settled area. Thi^e estates in Mr WilW 
day covered an area of 1,(585,000 ncicu ; hue. on the 
completion of the takbu$t y thv area wns font) i be 
2,331,000 acres. In individual cju*e*s the increase u*ig 
somcrimes quite enormous, two of the mo^L flagrant 
instances beiny Nos. 4 '* iu Faiz Mu t ammad and r 
Makanullah, in mauza Sricliandiinjin-. piugana Bhanu"\icY 
At the permanent &cr.tlcmcut neither if tbese iM*tc> 
covered as much as three roods i .*d ; 1 Lc Oinbast 
rdlowed each of them 4,725 acres. At the ^unc time, m 
the abseuce ot any better record, the iakbnst maps are 
often accepted by the Civil Courts n> evidence of bound- 
aries, possession, and title. 

In 1902-03, the permanently settled urea in Sjlhet 
Diirmat kind, ot ww *wd to amount to 2,4 1 1 ,08 1 acres, 
D *5SJf?;5Si'«T’'' classified under th<- following bends : — 

(а) Dassana , i.e., ostites included in the decen- 

nial betUeineut, which became permanent in 
J 7 03. 

(б) Busi/afti (Itiimi, i.e., invalid talhirnj land., 

resumed by the Special Commissioner ap. 
, minted under Regulation III of 1828, uud 
then permanently settled. 

(c) Ham < iuimi , i.e., ’i (l,n land** permanently 
settled. 

(,/) Khae fiaimi , i.r., permanently settled calalrs 
purchased by Government at *a»c* for 
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arrears of revenue, and sold again aa per- 
manently settled. 

(•) Balabadi, i.e., land which was not included 
io the decennial settlement, but which was 
settled without specifying the term of set- 
tlement, and was afterwards declared by 
Government in 1869 to be permanently 
settled. 

(/) Kha* halabadi, Le., estates belonging to dess 
(#), which, on being bought in by Govern- 
ment. at sales for arrears of revenue, were 
subsequently permanently settled. 

(g) Permanently settled waste land grant *. — The 

proprietors of three halabadi estates, paying 
a revenue of Re. 9-5-3, claimed a large tract 
in the Raghunandan hills. Their claims 
were compromised by the grant in perpetuity 
of two estates, covering an area of 1,659 
acres and paying a revenue of Rs. 9-6-0. 

(h) had daimi, i.e., excess lands discovered after 

Mr. Wi lies' settlement, and then settled 
permanently. 

(i) Baer mahal. — Marshy land excluded from 

Mr. Willes* settlement and subsequently 
permanently settled. 

Mr. ’Willes’ system of settling direct with the 
■_iui i i»inii «r cultivators had the natural result of 
aMMM ' creating an enormous number of separ- 

ate holdings, from each of which a distinct and separate 
payment was required. According to Sir William 
Hunter, there were, in 1793, 26,393 estates cm the rent 
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roll held by 29,317 separate proprietors.* This in 
itself was bad enough, but by 1865 the number of 
permanently settled mahalw bad doubled, yet only one* 
fifth of them paid a revenue of five rupees or more. 22,000, 
or nearly one-half, paid a revenue of one rupee or less, 
the average denumd on account of each estate being 
about annas, while another 14,000 estates paid 
between two and three rupees. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that the trouble 


Llttla odvfcjituo 
taken or oonaoft»k>n 

nuthoplaUiff pannap 
nant raaaznpilon of 
the pwveuu* euwoii- 
ad on am ail avttUe. 


of collection from B^ch an enormous 
body of land-holder* is out of all 
proportion to the airuunt of revenue 
received. In 1865, the Board of 


Revenue invited attention to the feet that no less than 
437 peOM had till recently been employed at sadr, and 
71 persons, patwaris and others, in the mofussit, whose 
principal duty had been the collection of the revenues.^ 
Such an establishment wsus not only a source of consi- 
derable expenditure to Government, but was a cause of 
harassment to the people, and it was proposed that 
proprietors o£ estates paying not more than one rupee 
should be allowed to permanently redeem their land 
revenue at twenty years’ purchase. This proposal was 
sanctioned by the Government of Bengal,! but, strange 
to say, comparatively little advantage was ta'en o c 


concession. „ . . . * 

In a country like India where the rate of interest 

i* bo high, it would not o£ course pay any cue from the 

® A ttlalMtictl Account of AiwhuJ, Vc ^ 11 ‘* 
t Lett* No- S70-A., 23rd NowmUr lUb. 
t Uuec No* 27560, dotod Bib July 1W7. 
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strictly pecuniary point of view to redeem a fixed pay. 
uent at twenty years' purchase, but the sums in ques- 
tion were so small that it was obviously to the interest 
of the proprietors to free themselves from the neces- 
sity of these petty annual payments, even at some- 
thing above the strict market price. Possibly the 
orders were not generally known, or obstacles may 
have been thrown in the way of the people by the 
Coilectorate staff, but, for some reason or another, only 
2,414 estates had been redeemed at the time when the 


permismon was withdrawn in 1880. Fora time, also, a 
rule was in forco under which the purchaser of a perma- 
nently settled estate sold at auction was compelled to 
redeem the revenue at twenty-five years’ purchase, if it 
was not more than one rupee, but the number of estates 
redeemed under these orders was comparatively small. 
This concession was not, moreover, restricted to the per- 
manently settled estates, but under Rule XX of the Darn 
Rules of 1876, the revenue on temporarily settled estates 
could be redeemed at twenty-five yean' purchase, pro* 
vided that it was not more than one rupee per asmum. 

The ranges which project from the Tippers Hills 
into the Sylhet plain have been s 
Th« mu tram. fruitful source of litigation between 

Government and the zemindars. The names of these 
ranges and their estimated area is shewn in the statement 
the margin, the order given being 
that from west to east At the time of 
11 the permanent settlement these hills 
U ww for the moat port covered with 
forest, bamboos, and scrubs in which the 
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Tipperae would clear a patch of laud, cultivate it for a 
few years, and then move on leaving their fields to 
relapse once more into the jangle from which thaw had 
originally bean evolved. Certain rights of commonage 
are also said to have been cloyed by the owners rf 
the estates lying near the foot of the bills. These rights, 
which are known aa ihum, a term which presuombiy 
implied the right to practise shifting cultivation in the 
hills, or possibly to tax plains men ao practising it ; tipjmn, 
or the right to levy a tax on Tippera villages ; and gurtah, 
or the right to take or tax forest produce, are sometime* 
mentioned in the eatly records found in the collectomte 
as appertaining to certain permanently settled est a tes , 
and aa having been assets which were taken into account 
when the revenue was orginally fixed. There is also a fourth 
easement known as panisikia, but the very m— »;■»£ of th;« 
term U lost, and, apart from the vexed question of the 
actual locality in whieh this right was to be exercised, 
no one at the present day has the very least idea what, 
the privileges were which it conferred. 

When it was found that the bill ranges possessed a 
special value of their own, in that they 
* were excellently adapted for the cultiva- 

tion of the tea plant, claims were, from time to time, pot 
forward, to hold the land over which these easements 
had been assigned, as aa integral pert of e permanently 
settled estate. One of the most important of these 
is one which is known as the fialisira ossa, and 
which arose out of the action of the Maharaja of ‘Hill 
Tippera, who, in 1882, entered into an agreement to 
lease 80,000 seres of land in the Belkin bills to 
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Messrs. Finlay, Muir & Co. The Maharaja was the 
proprietor of certain permanently settled estates in the 
Balisira pargana, to which these curious easement rights 
attached ; but there were 75 other estates in the same 
pargana which were in much the same condition, and 
Government denied that either the Maharaja or any 
other person was entitled to proprietary rights in the 
Balisira hills. In 1886, Government brought a civil suit 
against the Maharaja to establish their title to the 80,000 
seres which formed the subject-matter of the suit ; but 
the case was never tried, and, in 1897, the matter was 
finally compromised, and the MaBoraja withdrew his 
nhuma to ownership. 

Difficulty was also experienced in giving leases to 
tea planters for land over which 
other persons exorcised vague rights 
Uon of commonage. A Regulation, known 

oe the Jhum Regulation, was accordingly passed in 1891, 
extinguishing these claims, but providing for the pay* 
mont of compensation to any persons who could show 
that they had legally exer&ed these rights within the 
twelve years preceding the passing of the Regulation. 
This measure in no way affected the interests of persons 
who could show that any portion of the hilla had. been 
actually included within the limits of their permanently 
settled estates, but the High Court have distinctly laid 
down that the possession of these easements is not in itself 
evidence that land over which they were to be exercised 
was permanently settled with the easement holders.* 

• lUuUvl Hoiuxnwtd AH Amjod KJuo v EtartUrj of Buii for In d io. 
JudgaoBA doHtmd on lUrefc ftlb, 1904. 
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The temporarily settled estates are divided into iko 
TompoHudr Nttitd following classes ;•*• 

(1) Ram. — This is by far the largest class. A 

history of the Ham settlements is given 
in the following paragraphs. 

(2) Nankar pattoarujiri, ».e n land formerly held 

free of revenue by the pargana pat war is 
as n ankar, i.e., in lien of salary. The 
patwaris wore abolished in 1838 and the 
lands brought under assessment. 

(3) Charbharat, i.e., alluvial accretions. — These, 

in Sylhet, are liable to ft'sesnuent, but 
settlement must be ottered to (he owner 
of the property to which the lands are 
an accretion. 

(4) BUbharat, i.e., silted up beds of hils which 

were excluded from the permanent settle* 
ment because they were then useless. 

(5) [tad, i.e., surplt* lands discovered after the 

permanent settlement (but not formally 
proclaimed as the i lam lands were), mid 
thus not included in it. 

(6) Revenue free land resumed because found to 

be held on invalid tides. 

(7) Khat, i.e., permanently settled estates bought 

in by Government at soles for arrears of 
revenae and settled temporarily direct with 
the cultivators. 

2'J 
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Theoretically the Ham estates ore die lands whioh 
itamtoMM. ion. were included in the patwaria’ returns 
■J&uSwnuT* * nd in 1802, but were not settled under 
halabadi patios prior to 1807. They are scattered all 
over the district, and in some parganas there ere only 
two or three, and in many lose then one hundred bighat 
of cultivated Ham land. Some of the estates consist of 
a small tank, or a few yards of cow path embedded in 
the middle of a permanently settled tract, and there 
are no less than 365 separate plots of Ham land embedded 
in permanently settled estates which have an area of 
less than live acres. The i lam lands were first measured 
np between 1829 and 1834, the total area reported being 
229,950 acres. The first settlement was made in 1886 
and was for ten years. All cultivated land was settled 
with the actual occupant, and on the expiry of the leoBe 
it was renewed at the same rates of revenue. 


In 1871, steps were token to effect a settlement in a 
■ niiim mi -r more re 8 l ^ ar a °d detailed manner, and 
,B ^ m definite rules were laid down-in 1876 


for the guidance ol the ot&pen concerned. Cultivated 
and cultur&hle unonltdvjitedTand were to be assessed at 
moderate rates, with reference to the rents paid by 
cultivators for similar land in the neighbourhood. 
From this assessment 15 per cent was to bfr* de- 
ducted, for expenses end risks of collection, and the 
remainder was taken to represent the Government 
revenue. Cultuieble uncultivated land in excess of 
one-fifth of the cultivated area was ordinarily to be ex- 
cluded from settlement ; but this provision was not 
enforced in the case of tea planters who had purchased 
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tfam lease*, as it was recognised that a large proportion 
of a tea estate tenet of necessity remain uncropped. 
They were, however, required to pay reroute on all 
land under cultivation at the time of resettlement, and 
for waste equal to ouo- fi fth of the cultivated area, 
at the same rates as those pjid by cultivators for 
similar lauds In the imiusdiate neighbourhood. On the 
remaining waste the rates laid dowu in the SO years 
lease rules of 1876 wore imposed. Leases granted on 
these term* are described as lease* l**ued under the 
modified item rules 1878, bat all of them have now 
expired. 

The classification adopted at tho settlement begun 
in 187 L was needlessly elaborate. Cultivated land was 
divided into fourteen classes and uncultivated land into 
ten. There were for instance separate classes for 
homestead, for laud adjoining the homestead on which 
bamboos were grown, for land on which betel or pan 
was grown, and for orchards or gardens. The maxi- 
mum rates were actually aa high as Be. 8*4 an acre for 
sogonaue, and, whereas at the former settlement the 
average rate per acre of cultivated land was 1 1 annas 
8 pie, it was now raised to nearly fie. 1 - 18 . The 
total tree settled nn<W the itam and modified Ham roles, 
the jongalburi * and other similar rales, and the waste 
land roles of 1876 , woe 144,185 scree, of which 81,808 
acres were cultivated. But even on the completion of 
this settlement there was still a considerable am of 

• Tb* jofoUaW r*}*t won 1 mm* bf Ibj OowrMMat st h»l h 
16S4. bud omM be gfasla* ns*«r Uim* tAw tor lls hWmUss at MM* 
*UplwM wsll m d( tf*ofcl orvpt *t low Sot pragnwir* ista el isttaoa 
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waste land in the district which no one was willing to 
tube up. 

Some reference must now be made to the land 
which was included in the jurisdiction 
of the Pratapgarb tahsil, to which, 
prior bo the Ham settlement of 1896, special treatment was 
accorded. This tract of country lies in the volleys of 
the Lanjrai and Singla in the south of the Karimgonj 
subdivision, and consists entirely of temporarily settled 
land, while only a small portion of it, towards the 
north, was included in the takbast survey.* The culti- 
vated laud woe settled at the same time as the other ' 
:'am estates in 1859, and was included in the operations 

earned on bv Maulvi Hamid Bahht between 1875 and 
** 

1K78. Prior to this settlement the rates assessed had 
been extremely light. The land was situated in a remote 
and jungly portion of the district, extensions of cultiva- 
tion were probably in most cases overlooked, and, 
according to tho Deputy Commissioner, most of the 
cultivators were men who hod a strong objection to paying 
rent, and \. ho had deliberately migrated to this somewhat 
unattractive valley in the hope that they might thus evade 
the demands either of Government or landlord, 

Iu spite of this the settlement officer did not hesitate 
to apply rates, which under the circumstances must be 
considered very high. On homestead land he imposed 
u revenue ranging from Re. 6 to Rs. 3*12 per acre, 
and the charge for double cropped or garden land was very 

* A luuiuforabU proportion o£ tho f raUpforti pu|iM la ponnoaonttj 
eeuivii. lit* irriotkotion of tUo lolmhUr only tilooaod to ibt toapoiorilj 
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little lower. The total revenue was suddenly raised from 
Re- 8,600 to Rs. 11,800, and as a natural consequence 
the settlement broke down. In 1878, sanction was 
accorded to the establishment of a tahail in this locality, and 
it was determined to collect the revenue direct from the 
cultivators, and, if this measure succeeded, to make a direct 
raiyatwari settlement. The rates were reduced and a 
fresh settlement whs made which was extended till 1898. 
The temporarily settled portion of the pargana was then 
cadastrally surveyed, and a settlement made for five yean 
to enable the tract to be included in the ares covered 
by the operations of the ilam settlement officer. The 
Pratapgarh tahail was abolished in 1894 end this tmctis 
now treated like other ilam, land. 

Further interest attaches to this pargana from the 
fact that certain claims, known as baban and ratad baban, 
are put forward by the owners of some of the per- 
manently settled estates to easements iu the Dohaliya hills. 
This question is of too contentious and complicated a 
character to be discussed in the pages of s Gazetteer, and 
is of little interest to the general reader. Those con- 
cerned will find further information on this subject in 
a note by llr. Coeains, O.S., dated June 15th, 1890. 

The area included in the ilcun settlement of 1896 fell 

*1m nmmx Mttte. int ° tW0 br0ad ^ ltnd 

mm 3 late-*' w bere the staple crop is sail or trans- 

planted paddy, and low land on which flows is grown 
and which is liable to flood. Those two mein desses 
were again subdivided into better and wore* and the 
country was thus formed into four assessment desses 
or cirdss. Land was divided into homestead, rioe land, 
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knd growing other crops than rice, and waste ; and j„ 
each circle there were two grades for each kind of land, 
except for rice for which there were three. There were 
thus 12 classes of rice land, and 6 classes of homestead, 
other crops, and waste. The rates assessed per acre 
varied from R*. 2*10 to As. 15 for homes bead, R*. 2-7 to 
As. 9 for rice, Be. 1*11 to Ae. 9 for other crops, and from 
As. 6 to As. 1*6 for waste. The net result of die oper- 
ations was that the revenue was raised from Ks. 1,17,785 to 
Re. 1,66,112, an increase of Ha. 48,327. Only Rs. 17,253 
of this increase was due to enhancement, and the 
remainder represented the revenue assessed on land which 
had been newly taken up. 

The following statement which has been taken from 
the Teport submitted by the Hum 
settlement officer in 1903 shows the 
temporarily settled area of the dis* 
trict outside the J&intia Pnrgnnos : — 


OIrm of «nnies. 


Aort*. 

i. 

Modified Hem *«• .»* 

••• 

,2».7I6 

2. 

Ordinary as ••• 

»• ■ 

106,330 

A 

Khas estates 


71,724 

4. 

Rmijatworl tract of Fratappih see 

• e* 

22,391 

5. 

Reamed old rule gnat ... 


&5U 

6. 

Petty temporarily Milled etUtaUe.. 

• is 

27,319 

T. 

JeHflfaiW «e» 

»*• 

7,IM 

6. 

\fu UltOdfiTRoU see 

• *« 

100,671 


Total 


668,294 


The expressions modified and ordinary Sam have 
already been explained, and the former is now of purely 
academic interest as all leases issued under due tenure 
have expired. Kknt land (alls under tvro broad beads. 
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Fart ot it is what is generally known os Government waste, 
1 . 1 . , land which is too high or .too low to be well adapted 
for cultivation, and which has never at any time been 
eettlod with any person. Part of it is composed oi 
permanently settled estates which have been sold 
for arrears of revenue and bought in by Government. 
When an estate defaults in this way it is brought on the 
revenue records of the tahsil iu which it is situated and 
a map Is made of it. It is then visited evary year by 
un amin or one of the tahsil staff, and, if any one is 
found in occupation, an annual lease is issued to him, 
and the land assessed to revenne. Tbs rates imposed are 
the rates (auctioned for similar ilam land in the neigh- 
bourhood, or if the land. is not fit for cultivation, the 
rates assessed on waste. The tahsil staff to whom these 


operations were entrusted were originally allowed con- 
siderable latitude with regard to the rates they may have 
thought proper to assess ; but from the statement in the 


margin, which shows the area settled 
m iMmi cm annual lease in 1908*04 in each 

tamiM 

wm tahsil outside the Jaintia Pargaans, it 

frjkqy a* 1 «jjj appears that the total area affeoced was 
«5£Si ~ S3 ■ inconsiderable. It is farther felrly dear 
a “ k * 1 "• m in a densely populated district 

like Sylhet, permanently settled estates which have failed 
to obtain a bid at auction, cannot have many attractions 


for the cultivator. 


Most of the new land whioh is now bring taken op 
for the first time outride the Jaintia 
******* Piqpoat is si tested either in the 
hills, when there are still a few small patches of land 
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suitable for rice cultivation which arc called ehegs ; or 
in the hoots, or great degressions which are gradually 
•iltiug up, and in which cold weather crops are grown. 
When an application iB received the land ia first surveyed, 
unless it has been alreody mapped ia the course of the Ham 
settlement, and a report is submitted showing in which 
of the four circles laid down at the last settlement it 
falls. It has already been pointed out that these circles 
do not consist of actual tracts of country bounded by 
a ring fence, but there iB always other Ham laud in close 
vicinity to the plot applied for, which guides the settle* 
meat officer in determining the circle to which the land 
should be assigned. The lease when sanctioned is for ten 
years, and the rate assessed on caltarablc land iB Re. 1*2 
an aoro in Circle I and Annas 15 in Circle II, and, in 
both circles, Annas 6 an acre on waste. In the hoots, 
i.c., Circles HI and IV, the rates assessed are either 
Annas 6 or Annas 8 per acre. Land which is found in 
the pt— unn inn of persons who have not formally applied 
for it is settled on annual lease. The area of khas 
land in each t&hsil is unfortunately not known. 

In the Jaintia Parganas land newly taken np ia 
assessed at the lowest rates imposed 
i*Bdia j*iotu. on cultivated land in that particular 
village. In this portion of the district there is a 
genuine system of fluctuating cultivation, aimilar to 
that which prevails to such a great extent in Lower 
and Central Assam. Law land covered with reeds is 
taken up and planted out with summer rice or mustard, 
and after the second or third year ia resigned. Annual 
leases are generally first issued, and, if the cultivator 
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decides to retain tl.e laud, a periodic lease, winch terrai- 
nates m the same year as thdfeurrent settlement, is given 
to him. 1,120 acres were held on annual Icbbo in the 
Kanairghat tahsil in 1903-04, and 5,219 acres in the 
Goy&iughat tahsil. 

Reference has been already made to the pressure 
of tlje on tllc ««i, and, to 

for# ***’ meet this \ery genuine demand for 

land, the upper valleys of the Langai and Singla, in the 
Bi>uth of the Karimganj subdivision, which originally 
iurmed part of a reserved forest, were thi'twn open i*» 
1^98 and 1899, Much of the land was found to be uu- 
Miited for cultivation and the total area allotted by June 
1902 was only 7,486 acres- The rates assessed were 
1 5 annas an acre on flat and 3 annas an acre for hill land, 
but no revenue was charged for the first year of occupa- 
tion. 


The Jiintin Parganos are seventeen in nnfefter and 
Th«j«iBUAPft»ff». cover an area of 484 square miles, or 
Ua * 310,000 acres ; of which 214,500 

acres are settled under one form of tenure or another, 
mid 95,500 acres are wa*te. They are situated in the 
north-cast corner of the district, and, with the exception 
of porgnua Satbank, lie between the Surma river and the 
Khaai and Jaiutia Hills. They originally formed part 
of the territories of the Jaiutia Baja, but were formally 
annexed in 1885, os the Raja declined to surrender 
the persons responsible for the murder of three British 
subjects who were sacrificed at the shrine of Kali i*» 
1832* The revenue of the Rflja was derived from 

30 
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several heads. Laud revenue was |mid in kind or 
labour, fees were levied (ft appointments, and tolls on 
ghats, bazars, and fisheries, an item which was said to 
bring in about Rs. 8,800 per annum. Other sources of 
revenue were monopolies, presents, and fines. The total 
income of the Itaju was estimated at from Rs. 25,000 
to lift. 30,000 per annum, and to this must be added the 
amount required to satisfy the demands of the subordinate 
officers through whose hands it passed. 

In 1836, a summary settlement was concluded 

for one year by Captain Fisher. 

Karl? Settlements. , 

The revenue assessed amounted to 
Rs. 35,9S8, which waB believed to be a fair equivalent 
of the amount taken by the Jaintia Raja. In 1838, the 
Pargauas were resettled for u terra of five years, and 
this settlement was subsequently extended up till 1856. 
During this period the rates were not raised but land 
taken up for cultivation was assessed, so that the 
revenue demand, which was Rs. 38,900 at the com- 
mencement of the term, was Rs. 42,800 in 1856. 
The ratcH assessed were very low and varied from one 
rupee an aero for the best kind of double cropped land, 
to 2 minus 6 pie an acre for waste. 

In 1S5G, a settlement was made for twenty years, the 
Tb« of revenue assessed being Rs. 54,443. 

1,75 The rate for the best kind of rice 

land was not raised, but a small enhancement was im- 
posed on most of the other kinds of land. The nest 
settlement showed a very great increase. The rate for 
homestead was raised from 14 annas 9 pie to Rs. 1*14 
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jin acre, and cultivation was ayesaed at Re* 1-5 per acre 
instead of at rates varying from 6 annas 3 pie to one rupee. 
The revenue, which by 187G had riicu to Its. G 1 ,900 
owing to extension* of cultivation! was suddenly rushed 
up to Rs. 1,67,542, and as a natural result the settle* 
men* broke down. After much discussion it was decided 
to modify the rates in the less favourably bituated 
villages, And the gross demand was reduced to Rs, 
1,23,700, but, even then, it was almost exactly double 
the amount which bad been previously exacted. 

This settlement expired in March 3 1st, 1896, and 
Ti..ourp#nt.oui«. two years Inter another settlement 
was concluded for a f erm of 15 years. 
The land was divided into four clnsnes, homestead, rice 
fields, cultivation other than rice, and waste, and the 
villages were distributed into live different grades. The 
acr< age rates assessed varied in the case of homestead 
from Rs. 2-10 to 12 anna®, for rice land from Re. 
1*1 i to 12 annas, for land growing other crops from 
Ho 1-8 to 12 annas, and for waste from 6 annas to 
3 annas. Land taken up for tea was a*sc»^cd at Re. 
114 for each acre under cultivation, and 6 annas an 
n^rc for waste. For the first five years of the settlement 
the increase in any village, whether due to enhancement 
of rates or extension of cultivation, was limited to 
33 per cent of the former revenue, and in the next five 
years to 66 per ccut. The full assessment, when tbe 
enhancement exceeds 66 per cent , will only take effect 
in 1909. The total sanctioned assessment was. Rs. 
1,86,532, but tbe amount at first imposed was only 
Hi. 1,69,345. 
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Sylhet nu one of the last district* in A stain to be 


Land i»k«n up 

fOP tM. 


exploited in tlie interests of the tea 
industry, and contains few estates 


held under the earlier rules which were framed to 


govern the grant of land for tea. One estate, cover- 
ing au urea of 1,837 acres, is hold under the rules of 
1854. One-fourth of tbo grant is exempted from asses- 
incut in perpetuity. The remaining three fourths had a 
revenue free period of fifteen yews and were then assessed 
at 3 annas an acre for ton years, and at 6 annas an 
acre for seventy-four years more, the total period of the 
leri'-e being thus ninty-nino years. Under the foe- 
simple rules issued in 1861, permission was accorded to 
the owners of lease-hold grants to convert their tenure 
into fee-simple by payment of twenty times the revenue at 
that tiimi due. Only one grant, covering on area of 1,891 
acres has, however, been redeemed. The great bulk 
of the tea land is held under thu rules of 1876, 
which, after the parsing of the Assam Land Revenue 
Regulation in 1886, wero incorporated in a revised formas 
Section I of the Settlement Rules. The land was sold 


at nn upset price of Re. 1 per acr-, and the lease runs 
for thirty years. For the first two years no revenue is 
n»M>e6t>d, it is then levied at the rate of 3 annas tin acre 
for four years, and at 6 annas fur four years more. For ten 
jcais it i-t 8 annas, nnd for the last ten years of the lease 
Re. 1 |>cr acre. The issue of leases under these rules 
bus been discontinued in Sylhet, and a considerable 
area of tea land is bold on ordinary lease. The total 
area settled under different forms of tenure in the district 
will br found in Table XIII. 
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Land revenue is paid in at the headquarters of each 
h mvmiiw of the subdivisions, and at the Goysin- 
oo«»8rf«». ghat and Ranairghat ts hails in •Taintia. 

Id the Jaintia Parganas the revenue from estates paying 
He. 50 or less is due in one instalment in May ; other 
estates pay five-sixteenths of the demand in September 
nnd eleven-sixteenths in May. In ease of default a 
notice of demand is issued, and if the amount dueis not then 
paid up, the estate can be at once sold, without having 
recourse to the procedure in force in the other raiyotwari 
tracts of the Province, under which the land cannot be 
told unless an attempt lias first been made to realize the 
arrears by tbo attachment and sale of the movable pro- 
perty of the defaulter. The dates foi payment in the 
rc>-i of the district vary from April 30th to May 81st, 
but from estates paying more than Ha. 50, five-sixteenths 
of the instalment is duo on September 30th. If a per- 
manently settled estate falls into arrears, a notice is 
issued fixing the date of sale, which must not be less than 
thirty days from the date of the publication of the notice, 
und if the arrears are not paid up before the day fixed 
for the sale, it is forthwith knocked down to the high- 
at bidder. In the cesc of temporarily rattled estate, 
outeide the Mod. Pagetm. theu.u.1 forrahtie. of Urn 
of . notioe of derated end the ettrabment of moral* 
property mutt be complied oith before the estet. an be 
put up to sale.* 
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In »p'te of the lightness of the land revenue demand, 

Bimaunr in nans. “ 1®0J>05 only amounted to 

>■* Mvwm*. 6 annas 3 pie per head of population, 
as compered with Its. S-7-1 per head in Sibsojgar, con- 
sidemble difficulty is experienced in recovering the law- 
ful dues of the state. Notices of demand are freely 
issued, and in 1902*03 orders of attachment issued 
on no less than 13,244 estates, though the total for 
the whole Province was only 15,271. The amount of 
arrears for which property was sold in the Province 
was Re. 47,618 ; and of this Rs. 36,835, or more than 
three-fourths of the whole, was contributed by Sylhet, 
though the district pays less than one-seventh of the 
land revenue of Assam. This difficulty in collecting 
the revenue is largely due to the system of joint 
ownership which is so prevalent in the district. It has 
been nlready shown that iu the permanently settled area 
the revenue assessed on the great majority of estates is 
ridiculously small, and even these 'petty suuib are due 
from several individuals end interests. It is frequently 
the case that, cither from accident or design, one of the 
co-sharers fails to pay his quota, and the estate is accord- 
ingly attacned and put up to auction. The very light- 
nets of the land revenue assessment on the individual 
is no doubt in some degree responsible for the difficulty 
of realisation, as poopU are often careless about the 
payment of small sums ; and, as far as the issue of notices 
of demand is concerned, the oomperiion between Sylhet 
and Assam Proper is hardly fair. In Sylhet these 
notifies are issued automatically as soon os an estate 
falls into arrears, whereas in Assam they are generally 
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only served upon persons who are notoriously unpunc- 
tual. Many persons also .whose homes are situated at 
some distance from headquarters save themselves the 
trouble of coming in to pay their revenue by waiting 
till the arrival of a peon with an attachment order. 

Some account has been already given of the early 
beginnings of excise administration in 

Bxolsc. _ ® , _ . . . 

Sylbet, and of the insignificant amount 
of revenue obtained. In this respect the character of the 
district has changed but little during the Inst enuturv, 
and, though it contains more tliaq a third of the total 
population of the Province, it only contributed one- 
twelfth of the excise revenue in 1904. # bout one-hnlf 
ot the revenue was obtained from ganja and two-fifths from 
country spirit. The greater part of the remainder was 
derived from opium. 

Country spirit is manufactured by native methods 

and generally in what is known as 

** th e c ] ose d still. The wash is placed 
in a large vessel beneath which a fire is kindled. The 
vapour rises into the still -head and then passes by two 
pipes into two receivers, which are cooled by water that 
is allowed to run over them, and thus cause the vapour 
to be precipitated iu the form of spirit. These tubes 
are so fixed to the receivers that the air cannot have 
access to the spirit, and, though distillation doer 
proceed so rapidly, the liquor produced is strongs 
that obtained from the open still. 


• Province B». 30,UftQ0. Bjlbci Ba. 2,61,000. 
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The material Employed is either the flower of the 

Material omplayad. moh ^ tree ( bama latifotia), which 
contains a very large proportion of 
sugar, or raolaseee and rice. Mohwa ia generally used 
by up-country distillers, and, as the foreigners, who form 
a large part of the liquor-drinking population, prefer 
the m<>hwa spirit, its use ie spreading amongst the 
Sunns who formerly preferred molasseB. The following are 
the proportions in which these ingredients are generally 
mixed, mohwa 30 seers and water 60 Beers ; or mohwa 
23 eeers, molasses 3 seers, and water 60 seers ; or boiled 
rice 20 seers, molasses 10 seers, and water 80 seers, 
Susta, the refuse wash which remains in the retort after 
the distillation, is sometime used in place of water. 
Muli, a Bubstance composed of leaves, roots and apices, 
whose actual ingredients are not divulged by the villagers 
who manufacture it, is frequently added to the wash, 
which is put to ferment in largo earthenware vessels, 
which, to economise space, are often sunk up to their 
necks in the floor of the shop. The larger vessels arc 
cleansed before they are filled with wash by heitiug them 
with hot ashes or ropes of straw which are allowed to 
smoulder for some hours inside; smaller vessels are usually 
washed with water. Fermentation takes three or four 
days in summer and a week in the cold weather, and the 
wash is then considered to be ready for the still. The 
process of distillation takc6 about three hours. A retort 
' gallons yields two gallons of spirit in an hour aud 
•lartera, three gallons in two hours and a quarter, 
gallons in three hours. The best and strongest 
■ off first, and, in the case of a brew of 80 eeers of 
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mohwa, the first 3J gallons will be classed as phul if they 
are at once drawn off from* the receiver. If they are allowed 
to remain while two more gallons are distilled, the whole 5 } 
ptlluns will be classed as bcuuflu. The exact proportions 
vary, however, at the different shops, some distillers tak- 
ing gallons uf phul or 5$ gaitous of bungla from 80 
scc-rs of mohwa. Occasionally only two gallons of spirit 
are distilled from 30 seers of xnoluvti, nod the liquor is 
then called lAttl, is very fetrong, and is sold for one or two 
rupees a quart. Thai is also sometimes made by 
rcuistilling banglu. Only one kind of Iiq:i>r is general !v 
taken from each distillation, as, it the thul ur pkul were re- 
’Moved, the spirit subsequently distilUd v uki Ini not only 
weak but impure. Strong liquor watered to reduce it 
:j :l lower strength is not considered palatable, aud it 
teems to be the usual practice to distill the liquor at the 
actual strength at which it will be sold. One disadvan- 
tage of the cheaper kind of liquor is that it will not 
keep, and in four or five weeks it ie said to lo*e all its 
spirituous qualities. 

From the statement in the margin it will be seen 
No otibopk Bofomo, that of recent v ears there has been b 
iHJJ : ” $1 considerable expannion of the revenue 

44 ujili under the head of country spirils. 
This is chiefly 'due to the growth of the cooly population, 
moat of whom are spirit drinkers, who increased more 
than fivefold, during the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century. During this period, though there was a large 
increase in the liquor revenue, there .was hardly any 
increase in the number of shops. 


31 
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The outstill system is not theoretically the moat 
desirable, and its justification lies' in the fact that where 
there ore each facilities for illicit; distillation and for 
smuggling, the only system possible is one which, by 
providing consumers with tv moderately priced and 
roMonably Accessible supply of spirit, lessens the tempta- 
tion to resort to illegal methods to procure it. The 
following measures have recently boon introduced with 
the object of reducing as far as possible the evilB atten- 
dant on the liquor trade. A Bpeaial excise establishment 
has been entertained, the vendor is required to arrange 
for an ubunduut supply of good drinking water near his 
shop, nnd his licensu can be withdrawn if he is twice 
convicted of allowing drunkenness and disorderly conduct 
near the still. 

Tho shops lor which the highest fc*s were paid in 
1904-05 were Sylhet town, Bkadair Deol (in Kamalganj), 
Skarorgaj and Uamnagar, both of which are in the 
Mutignuj outpost, and Hingajiya. Table XIV shows the 
number of shops in each subdivision and the revenue 
obtained sinoe 1900-01. By far the largest revenue is 
raised in South Sylhet, where there is a large immigrant 
population. A considerable proportion of the natives of 
Sylhet are, however, spirit drinkers, as is shewn by the 
receipts in Sunamganj, where there are very few foreigners, 
aud in Hnbignnj where their number is not large. 

Pachwai, or rice beer, is taken by some of the humble 
Hindu caBtes, and is largely uaed by 
garden coolies if facilities are not 
aflorded to them for obtaining country spirit The 
following is the usual system of mann&cture followed. 
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The rice ia boiled and spread on a mat, and mttli is 
powdered and sprinkled over it After about twelve hoar* 
it in transferred to an earthen jar, too month of which is 
closed, and left to ferment for three or four days. Water 
is then added and allowed to stand for a few boors, and 
the beer ia at lost considered to be ready. Tbe usual pro- 
portions are — 5 seers of rice and 3 chatt&ks of ttutU to half 
b kulsi of water, and the liquor produced is said to be 
much stronger than most European beers. Liquor is often 
illicitly distilled from paohwai or boiled rice, by too 
following simple method. An earthen pot, with a hole 
in the bottom, is placed on tbe top of ti*e vessel con- 
taining tbe pochwai and the whole is set on the fire. The 
mouth of the upper pot is closed by ' cone-shaped 
vessel filled with cold water, and a saucer is placed at 
tb a bottom of the pot over the hole. The vapour 
rinea into the upper of the two jars, condenses against 
the cold cone, with which the mouth is closed, nnd falls 
in the form of spirit on to the saucer beneath. Care 
must of course be taken to see that the various cracks 
ate closed against the passage of the spiritous vapour, but 
this can easily be done with stripe of cloth. 

Opium is generally swallowed in the form of pills or 
mixed with water and drunk. Madak 
opium. is mJM | e by m i x i n g boiled opium with 

pieces of dried pan leaf, ond stirring it over the fire. 
The compound is then rolled up into pills tnd smoked. 
Chsndu ia mode out of opium boiled with water till the 
water has all evaporated, and is smoked like madak in 
tbe form of pills. 
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The people of Sylbet are not much addicted to the 
uae of opium, and the receipts under this head, which 
were never large, Bhow a steady tendency to decrease. 
In 1881 they amounted to Rs. 43,700. The maximum 
of recent years was reached in 1886 (Re. 47,400) but 
from that date onward they gradually declined till in 
1902 they had sunk to Rs 18,800. 

The number of Bhops in each subdivision, the quantity 
of opium issued, and the revenue raised under this head 
are shown in Tabic XIV. Karimganj and North Sylbet 
are the only parts of the district in which opium is taken in 
appreciable quantities. In South Sylbet there is only one 
shop, which sells about ten seers a year ; and in Habigunj 
the quantity consumed is well below one maund. 

Ganja is usually mixed with wnter, kneaded till it 
• becomes soft, cut into Btnall strips, and 
°"* J “ smoked. Wild ganja grows very freely 

in the hills, but it iB doubtful whether it is much used 
except ns a medicine for cattle. It does not produce such 
strong cirects as the ganja of Rajshsbi, but the leaves ars 
sometimes dried and mixed with milk, water, and sugar to 
form a beverage. Sylhet has always been rather & ganja- 
smoking district, and in 1884 the revenue raised from this 
drug in Sylbet amounted to more than half the total re- 
ceipts from ganja in the Province. The receipts under this 
head of excise have kept fairly steady, 
as will be seen from the statement 
in the margin which shows the most 
violent Buctuabious since 1881. Tbe 
number of shops iu each subdivision, 
the qrmntitv of ganja issued, and the revenue obtained are 
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shown in Table XIV, Unlike opium, the revenue obtained 
from ganja ie fairly evenly distributed over most parte 
of the district, and the diSeience between the subdivision^ 
receipts is small. 

The receipts under the head of income tax in 1904 
amounted to Us. 53,619, or more than 
i atom* t®*. o n e-fifth of the total collections of the 
Province. About two-fifths of the whole were assessed 
on the salaries paid to garden managers and their staff ; 
and the salaries and pensions of Government servants also 
Yielded over Us. 6,000. Nearly half the total amount was, 
however, realized under Part L V * 4 other sources of income, 
and there were altogether 638 assesses under this head, 
or one in every 3,300 of the population. 26C of these 
persons were described as money-lenders, but most of these 
people in all probability combined money-lending with 
agriculture, and there were 68 assessees in the profes- 
sional class, nearly all of whom were pleaders. The 
assessment is made in each subdivision by a Sub-Deputy 
Collector or Extra Assistant Commissioner, who visits 
the principal villages and submits his proposals for the 
approval of the Deputy Commissioner. 

The receipts from income tax have on the whole 
remained fairly steady, but it is doubtful whether there 
has been much increase in the taxable capacities of the 
people. In 1888, the receipts amounted t»» Rs. 61,000 
and the maximum was reached in 1808 with Rs. 

The marked decrease which occurred in 1904, and left the 
income tax demand lower than at any period sinc4 Act II of 
1886 became law, was due to Act XI of which raised 
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the minimum taxable income from Rs. 500 to Rs. ] t 000 per 
imnum. The consequeuce was that the assessment under 
Part IV was less by Rs. 10,000 in 1904 than it had been 
in 188ft. A statement showing the receipts under this 
head will be found in Table XL 

The Btamp revenue of Sylhet is large, judicial 
stamp* stamps yielding in 1904 Rs. 4,04,000, 
and non-judicial stamps Re. 1,52,000, 
which in both case9 was considerably more than half the 
total amount realized in the Province under this head of 
revenue. Tho incidence per head of population was 4 
annas, as compared with 3 annas 4 pies per head in Cnchar 
and 1 anna 11 pies in the Assam Vullcy. This higher 
incidence is chieUy due to a higher general level of inteli- 
gcnco. In tho other districts in the plains the proportion 
of aboriginal tribesmen or of garden coolies is much great- 
er than in Sylhet, and people of this class have seldom 
much occasion to attend our Courts. Trade, too, is more 
decentralized than in Assam where it 19 concentrated in 
the hands of a small and united community of Marwari 
merchants, who endeavour a b far as possible to settle their 
disputes without paying fees to Government or pleaders. 
The potential number of litigants is thus larger than in 
other districts, and the complicated condition of the land 
tenure is a fruitful subject-matter of dispute. The receipts 
under the head of stamps in 1902 and subsequent years 
aro shown in Table XI. 

Public Works are in charge of an Executive Engineer 
or Assistant Engineer, who in usually 

PubUo Work* , • ® . 

assisted by four upper and three 
lower suWduuiter. The Public Works Department are 
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entrusted with the construction and maintenance of all 
tbe larger public buildings. The most important are 
the jail, the public offices, schools and post and telegraph 
oiiiccs at district and subdivisional headquarters, circuit 
bouses, dak bungulnws, and inspection bungalows ou 
provincial roads. Inspection bungalows on other roads 
arc maintained by the Local Board*, The most impoitaut 
lines of communication directly under the Department 
nre the roads from Sylbcc to Companyganj and 
Fencbuganj, the Caelmr trunk rood as fai as Badarnur, 
mul the roads from llabiganj aod Maulitvi Bazar to the 
railway stations at Saiataganj and Shiiuisbernngar. 
Smco 1897, a large outlay ban been « r iCurrei by the 
Department on the reconstruction of the Deputy Com- 
missioner's wud Judge’s courts and the district jail. It 
Ins already been explained that Local Board works 
that require professional skill or engineering knowledge 
are usually made over to the Executive Engineer for 
execution. 

i 

For general administrative purposes the district is 
divided into five subdivisions. North 
m * n ' h Sylhefc is under the immediate charge 
uf the Deputy Commissioner, Karimganj and South 
Sylhct are entrusted to us>istunt magistrates who are 
almost invariably Europeans, and H&biganj and Sunam- 
ganj to magistrates who arc usually uativea of India, 
i lie Deputy Commissioner is allowed four subordinate 
magistrates and three Sub-Deputy Collectors as his 
assistants at headquarters, and a second magistrate is 
usually posted at each of the subdi visional stations, 
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except at Habignnj where tlierc are generally two 
magistrates in addition to the SubJiviuiunul Officer. The 
total number of clerks employed under the Deputy 
Commissioner's orders in 1909 was 181 and they drew 
altogether from Government nearly Us. 74,000 in 
salaries. 


In spite of the fact that the district covered an area 
Administrate of nearly 5,500 square miles, a con- 
subdivision*. eiderable part of which was very densely 

peopled, Sylhet remained for more than a century under 
British rule before any attempt was made to decentralise 
the administration. The question was Erst mooted in 
1860, and it was then admitted that a million and three 
quarters of human beings could not be adequately 
governed if all the courts and nil the superior officers 
engaged in the administration were located at one place. 
Sylhet, the capital of the district, was, moreover, some- 
what inaccessible. There were, at that time, hardly any 
roads, mid the difficulties of communication in the cold 
weather must have been very great ; while even in the 
rainy season access could only be obtained to the court of 
the Deputy Commissioner from some portions of the 
district after a loug and tortuous voyage. In 1867*, the 
district was subdivided by noti6cation in the Gazette, into 
four minor units, Suoamgonj, K&rimganj, Habigsnj, 
and what now corresponds to, North and South Sylbot, 
but no less than ten years passed before effect was given 
to this order ; want of money being for some time & a 
insuperable obstacle. The first subdivision was opeued 
at Sunamganj in January 1877, and there - was evidently! 
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even at that tine, considerable financial stringency, as 
the Subdivisions! Officer elect, who was a European, was 
informed that he could build himself a cutcherry and a 
comfortable dwelling house for at most Rs. 2,000 ! The 
sanctioned subdi. visional establishment both hero and at 
Habiganj and Karirnganj, which were opened iu the 
following year, were one Sheristadar on Ra. 50 per men* 
sem, one clerk on Jts. 30 per mensem, four clerks on 
Rs. 20 per mensem, a potdar and n daftri each on 
Rs. 0 per mensem, and a chaprssi on Rs. 3, Sub- 
sequently it was found that the tadr subdivision was too 
large, and in 1882 a fifth subdivision was opened at 
Maulavi Bazar. The area and population of each subdi vi- 


4r»a In Popula- 
tion i eu lion. 
Hi! 


eiou is shewn in tbc statement iu the 
margin. 

The smaller unit of admimatrotion 


fiutinmirasj 1.401 433,799 
Nar 1. Kylhet l.Ufl* 443.417 
Kkr.H.gsaJ 1/144 410,480 

ti !m Sum! is the tbana, of which there are 16. 

The area and population of each thana is shewn in 
Table II. 


Appeals lie to the Deputy Commissioner F rom the deci- 
j cpiminmi and civil sions of magistrates of the second or 
third class, but the duty of hearing 
thesd appeals is sometimes delegated to the Subdivisions! 
Officers of Karimgunj, South Sylb a et, and Habiganj, and 
to the senior assistant magistrate at sadr, who are 
specially empowered in thir, behalf. Appeals from first 
class magistrates lie to tb.e District and Sessions Judge, 
who is subordinate to t^ie High Court of Fort William 
at Calcutta. In 190/2, there were 1 6 stipendiary and 2 
honorary magistrates in the district and two benches of 
it 
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magistrates. These magistrates decided altogether 4,455 
enact! in the course of which 21 ,594 witnesses were ex- 
amined. Altogether 5,63-1 cases under the Penal Code 
were returned as true, about four-fifths of which were 
either offences against property or agaiust the human 
hotly. 

In the chapter on the history of the district, reference 
pmvaiMMorsr- has been already made to the unruly 
*‘ w *’ character of the inhabitants, and to the 

prevalence of river dacoity and agrarian riots in the early 
days pf British rule. Unfortunately these characteristics 
still persist, and there is a marked tendency even at the 
present day to settle disputes arising out of the compli- 
cated land tenure by appeals to force. The matter is 
generally brought to a head by one party resisting the 
attempt of their opponents to seise the land or crops, and 
a curious case occurred in 1882 in which some villagers 
in the Jaintia Porgonas deliberately decided to submit 
their claims to an ordeal by combat. The day and 
hour were fixed, and, in the course of the fight, two men 
were killed and many wounded. A few months later a 
date was fixed for a similar encounter, but on this occasion 
the police were informed oE the intentions of the parties 
and intervened to prevent n breach of the peace. 


These riots, as a rule, take place between the dis- 
putants for the land, but in 1900 the police themselves 
were attacked at Bb&nubhil, near Kamalganj in the south 
of South Sylbet. Relations between the samindar and 
his raiyats, most of whom were Manipuris, bad for some 
time been strained, and a police guard waa posted at the 
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zaminctar’s cutcherry to preserve the peace. On October 
lOtb, two constables, two village ebankidare, and flair 
zamiod&ri peons who hod been seat to enquire iato the 
fate of & missing man, were eased by the villagan end 
severely beaten. Some of the accused persons absconded, 
ami on October 17tb a party of eight policemen, accom- 
panied by three elephants belonging to the samindar 
and about one hundred of his men, proceeded to the 
villages to arrest the guilty persona. On their arrival, 
they were confronted by a crowd of over a thousand 
people ; and the head constable, who dismounted from his 
elephant to address the leaders of the mob, wes assaulted 
with a club, The armed police fired their guns into' the 
Air, the zemindar’s men fled, and the victorioos villagers 
killed a mohurrir of the z&mindar’s cuieherry, mortally 
wounded another man, seriously injured seven of the 
police, and severely beat a number of other persons. The 
High Court subsequently confirmed the convielion of 
eleven of the men concerned in the two riots, and imposed 
sentences of imprisonment varying from seven to two 
years. Abidabad, Nabiganj, Dirai, fiadla, and Astagram 
have an unenviable reputation for river dacoity. 

The average number of murders and culpable homi- 
cides annually reported during the ten 
years ending with 1889 was 24. In 
the next decade the average rose to 31, end duriqg the 
past four years (1900-03) the average was 40. The 
largest number of cases occurred in 1901, when there 
were 48, or 1 to every 46,700 persons. This was. nearly 
three times the rate prevailing in the Province of Bengal 
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during that year, but is considerably lower then the rate 
for Laklumpur in 1897, when there was one case for 
every 19,500 persons. 

Most of these murders are dne to quarrels about 
women, and not unfrequendy the victim is a luckless 
wife, who, rightly or wrongly, is thought to be unfaith- 
ful. The great majority of these crimes are of a senseless 
and savage character, and the circumstances under which 
they are committed suggest that the murderer at the time 
was utterly bereft of sense. A typical case is one report- 
ed in 1882. A man abused his wife for neglecting 
to prepare bis evening meal. The woman brooded over 
ber wrongs, and when her husband composed himself 
to sleep, suddenly Beized a dao and cut him about the 
head. She then murdered her infant child, and finished by 
cutting her own throat. The husband ultimately 
recovered, but two lives were sacrificed to a petty squab- 
bio about uncooked rice. A much more deliberate 
murder was committed in the following year by a party 
of Mnnipuris. A Muhammadan agent of a zamindar in 
the 'Muchikandi thorn enticed away the wife of a Muni- 
puri Brahman, and declined to give ber up when called 
upon to do. Instead of applying to the magistrate for 
redress, the Mauipuris held a p&nch&yat, and decided 
that the Muhammadan Bhould be killed as a punishment 
for seducing or at any rate harbouring a Brahman woman.* 
On the following morning, some two or three hundred 
of these people went to the zemindar's cutcherry, on 

• lo Uaaipor Kitelf Mtoipuri wooma ara a*tr»nr4Ut*rtiy las, tad adoftary 
k look*) opoa m • natal fault tad la oltaa wluktd at by tba imaband. 
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pretence of having business with the agent They succeed* 
cd in securing two guns* which were in the office, and then 
arrested the object of their vengeance. He was carried 
out to the market place, mutilated in a horrible manner , 
and deliberately beaten to death in the presence of the 
people. The Manipuris then scut for two chaukidars, 
made over the body of the murderod man to one and 
his. guns and property to the other, and called on them 
to bear witness that vengoauce and not robbety had been 
their motive. It is satisfactory to know that for this 
cold-blooded murder and defiance of xh t law, one tnac 
was hung and thirty-three transported for life. 

In 1900, a family murder w*s committed under 
very curious circumstances. A villager named Bir Singh, 
waB bo depressed at the death of his wife, and at the 
loss of & considerable sum of money which she had 
buried in a spot which she was unable to disclose before 
she died, that he determined to put an end to his own 
life and that of all his children. Ho accordingly sent 
away hia lister who was mothering the orphaned baby, 
and arranged his children, who were aged seven, five 
and two*and«a-half years respectively, in a line, one 
behind another on the floor. He then sat down in front 
with the infant slung round Iub neck, placed the muzzle 
of his gtin at his own heart and pressed the trigger with 
his toe. The result was the instantaneous death of 
himself and the two children sitting just behind, but 
though the bullet lodged in the body of the third child it 
was too spent to kill her. The infant alone escaped 
unhurt, 
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Civil justice is administered by the Diet 

cwu.ru.tw*. MHi * ted b 7 two subordinate 

and ten munaifs. Prior to 1896, there 
was only one subordinate judge, but su addition al 
officer in that grade waB sanctioned in that year as s 
temporary measure, and he woe made permanent in 1903. 

In 1902, the District Judge decided 12 original cases 
and 78 appeals, the subordinate judges 498 original cases 
and 447 appeals, and tbo munBifs 19,236 cases ; but oat 
of the total uumber of cases disposed of ill all courts 
only 8,554 were actnally contested. In round figures 
tbc«e civil suitB were classified as follows: — Money suits 
12,000, rent suits 4,000, title Buits 3,000. From the 
pecuniary point of view the; cannot be described as of 
much importance as two- thirds of the total number were 
valued at Its. 50 or less. 

Sylhet is the only district in tho Province in which 
there is much registration work. The 
ftaoistmtioD. Deputy Commissioner is District Re- 
gistrar. Special sub-registrars are entertained at the 
district and subdivisions! headquarters and rural sub- 
registrars at Bnlnganj, Kan&irgh&t, Jagannathpur, Madhab- 
pur, Jaldhub, Hiogajiya, Patharkandi, and Bsniyaehung. 
The total number of documents registered in 1908 was 
41,500. 


The Civil Police are in charge of a District or 
A ssistan t Superintendent of Police. 
Po>> **' Tbs sanctioned strength consists of 6 

inspectors, 63 sub-inspectors, mid 562 head con s tables and 
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constables. 215 smooth-bore Marti oia are allotted to Sylhet 
and a reserve of men is kept np at the district and sub* 
divisional headquarters who are armed with these weapons 
and are employed on guard and escort duty. Dp-country 
men, Nepalese, and members of the aboriginal tribes are 
usually deputed to this work, though attempts ere mads 
to put all the constables through an annual course of 
musketry. 

In addition to their regular duties in connection with 
Lite prevention and detectiou of crime, t »e police two 
required to chock the returns of vital statistics, enquire 
u. to coses in which death has not been to natural 
causes, furnish guards and escorts, and jo ve all processes 
in warrant cases. 

The district is divided into 51 investigating centres. 
The names of these stations and the number of men 
fatotioned at each centre will be found in Table XVIII. 

There does not appear to have been anything in the 
shape of a village community in 
Ta» ohaaUdM. Sylhot in the days of native rule, and 
there was at th a t time no village officer corresponding to 
the chaulridar. Cbaakidars were apparently first ap- 
pointed some time between 1818 and 1858, and in a 
report submitted in the latter year, they are referred to 
as a standing institution.* 

No attempt seems to have been made to settle the 
boundaries ^o£ the village beats, and there does not appear 
to have been any efficient machinery for the realis ation of 
• Magiurate'* latter Ha 86*, dited April IMS, Is tapsrtrtiaSssl ri TaUo*. 
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tbs Tillage policeman’* pay. The natural result was that 
the force, if force it could be called, was in a very un- 
satisfactory state. In 1840, the Magistrate complained 
that the chaukidars could sot be made the really effi- 
cient branch of tbe police force they were capable of 
becoming, until they were constituted Ibe servants of 
Government and not <>f tbe village community.* In 
1865, it was said that nothing could be worse than 
the condition of the rural police, who did not on the 
average receive more than Re. 1 per mensem. Tbe 
whole question was taken up by Mr. Luttmas -Johnson 
when he assumed charge of tbe district in 1878, and, 
on his representation, Regulation I of 1883 was passed, 
to regularize and legalize the position of tbe village 
watch. Under this regulation the ebaukidar may be 
paid in kind as well as in cosh, he is left to make 
his own arrangements with tbe villagers as to tbe 
amount of pay he is to draw, and under ordinary cir- 
cuniKtances he collects his salary himself. In cases of 
recalcitrancy the assistance of tbe magistrate can be in- 
voked, and it is within the discretion of the Deputy 
Commissioner to appoint & panchayat to represent tbe 
villagers if he considers it desirable to do so. 

In 1806, Mr. O’Brien, tbe Deputy Commissioner of 
Sylbet, who was acting as Inspector-General of Police, 
reported that the regulation of 1883 bad not worked 
satisfactorily iu practice. The chaukidar, if ho received 
his pay at all, neither received it regularly nor in full, 
be was entirely depeudant ou his fellow villagers, and 

“ Kw. 3M, 19(1 Apit 1840, lo Supe/tatt»<Uot Pvlta*. 
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was their instrument and tool and not a servant of 
the State. Act VI (6. a) of 1870, was accordingly 
introduced in North Sylhet in 1898, and has since 
(1905) been extended to every part of the district. 
Under thia Act the salary of the chaukidar is collected 
by a panchayat appointed for this purpose. It is then 
handed over to an officer, who, as a matter of fact, 
is usually the police officer in change of tin* circle, 
by whom it is made over to the chnnki iiir. This 
nvstem tends to improve the conditin of the vsjlige 
watch by securing the regular payment of their wagr*. 
aud at the Barae time places them more undei the control 
1 1 the police department. The total uc ntwr of chauki- 
dars employed in Sylhet in 1904 was .1,158, who were 
entertained at a cost of Rs. 2,67,000. 


VoluatHPlnff, 


A Volunteer CorpB was first enrolled in Sylhet in 
1880 with a strength of 42 members, 
but was subsequently amalgamated 
with the Cachnr volunteers to form the Stirmsi Valley 
Light Horse. This admirable corps bad a total strength 
in 1904 of 334 men, 178 of whom were residing in 
Sylhet. 


The Sylhet Jail, which was reconstructed after the 
earthquake of 1897 at a cost of 
jau. 1>86t o00, is the largest and best 

ordered institution of that kind in the Province. The 
premises, which cover an area of 7*2 acres, are sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, and on one aide* there 

is a large garden enclosed by a bamboo palisade. The 

88 
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principal deeping wards, which arc ten in number, 
are erected on high masonry plinths, the uprights 
are of iron, and the roof is mode of corrugated sheets 
of the same metaL Hie walls are of whole bamboos, 
covered with bamboo shutters which can be raised or 
lowered at will ; and the wards nre thus warm in 
winter while in summer they are airy and cooL Two 
h. p, of the wards are fitted with wire 
«j » cnbides which can accommodate 186 

Handful .. 68 II 

g& gg g,. ” ! o prisoners and have been erected at a 
ttotnl 6in Jt] coat of Rs. 20,000. The number of 
persons who cun be accommodated in the jail is shewn in 
the statement in the mnrgiu. 

The water-supply is drawn from masonry wells, to 
one of which filtering beds and arrangements for boiling 
the water nre attached, the total cost of the whole 
being over Rs. 0,000. 


The prisoners are employed on gardening, weaving, 


Jail ma&afaotm**. 


carpentering, the manufacture of 
basket-work furniture and sieves, 


soork'Hpound'mg, and oil-pressing. Bread and soda water 
arc also manufactured in the jail. The cash earnings of 
the prisoners in 190H were said to amount to Rf>. 8,561, 
but this takes no account of the value of goods 
supplied to other jails, or of raw nnntytMl* and 


manufactured articles in store. 


The following statement shows the number of 
deaths that has occurred in each year 
,atti>«rjab. 1885, in which the total number 
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of casualties exceeded ten, and the death-rate per mille 
on (Uc daily average strength of convicts. 


Tear, 

Dally evurta* 
*tu*^Lk 

ko <4 dostliS 

J)rath.nt4 p«r cnlUe 

W 1 <• tlallf *t«j. 
•RteiNNflk. 

1883 

286 

14 

53 

1884 

2H 

17 

79 

1885 

m 

21 

04 

188$ 

177 

22 

184 

1888 

180 

91 

1)5 

1B9I 

239 

28 

901 

2894 

520 

24 

45 

1885 

479 

89 

81 



32 

&0 


583 

21 

39 


521 

18 | 

85 

1899 

512 

32 

03 

1900 


12 1 

25 

1901 


17 

J3 

1902 

wmmm 

14 i 

83 


Between 1881 and 1892, it was the practice to 
house bodice of prisoners in temporary jade daring the 
cold weather, and employ them on road construction 
under the Public W orks Department. It was thought that 
change of scene and employment in the open would 
have a good effect upon their health, and alter the 
■system had been placed upon a proper footing this proved 
to be the case. At first there was some mortality due 
to the consumption of impure food and water while 
at work, and. Co over-exposure, but these defects were 
Boon remedied. The prisoners were supplied with filtered 
water, prevented from obtaining unwbolsomo food, 
and on their return from work were provided with dry and 
warm clothing, with the result that, except for occasional 
outbreaks of cholera, the health in these jsils was 
exceptionally good. The effect upon the statistics' of 
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the Sylhet Jail was, however, very striking. Only the 
weakly prisoners were retained at sadr, and men whose 
health began to fail were sent baok from the temporary 
jails, in some eases to recover, bat in some to die. 
The enormous death-rate shown against 1891 
appears to be an instance of the misleading character 
of statistics when improperly employed. No less than 
20 of the 28 deaths occurred amongst prisoners who 
bad returned from the LuBh&i Bills temporary jail. 
ThU temporary jail had a doily average population of 
364 in the cold weather, but not a single death was 
debited against it. There was also a large temporary 
jail at Telikhal, which was chiefly manned by prisoners 
from Sylhet, and both of these two jails were omitted 
when calcultaing the average daily population and death- 
rate of the tadr jail. Even apart from this statistical 
confusion it must be admitted that the death-rate was 
occasionally - most lamentably high. In 1895, the 
actual death-rate amounted to 81 per mille, which was 
characterised by the Chief Commissioner as appalling, 
and led to the issue of stringent regulation for the 
protection of the convicts when employed on extramural 
labour. In the following year, the death-rate was again 
high, and the Inspector-General of Jails came to the 
conclusion that too much regard had been paid to eco- 
nomy by those in charge, and directed that rations should 
be issued on a more liberal scale. Since that date the 
health of the jail has been fairly good, except in 1899 
when there was a death-rate of 63 per mille. This high 
death-rate was partly attributed to overcrowding and to 
tire insanitary character of the shede in which the 
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prisoners were housed while the jail was under recon- 
struction, and partly to the prevalence of r, ]>eeuliarly 
malignant form of malarial fever in the town. The ar- 
rangements in the jail are now quite admirable, and of 
reccut years the death-rate has been low. 

At the headquarters of each subdivision there is n 

th. bummkwi - iail in which maJo convict8 ore allow *’" 
JrU * to be detained for three months, and 

female convicts for one. Persona sentenced to a longer 
term of imprisonment arc transferred to the jaii at Sv- 
bet. The weirds are constructed on high mud plinth*, 

; nd have iron posts and ro *fs and '» walls, ami 

uve situated in an enclosure surrounded by a bamboo 
pali&adc. The statement in the margin shows the area 
N«.*t of the premises and the number of 

•SS prisoners for whom uccommodalion is 

provided. The prisoners arc usually 
employed on gardening or cleauing 
“• K :Jf the drains and repairing the roads of 

i» IS the town ; and, inside the jail, arc 

sometimes put to paddy husking and the mustard oil 
mill. Table XIX shows the population, the mortality, 
and the financial results of each jail in 1881, 1891, and 
1901. 

In the days of native rule there were a large num- 
ber of village schools, in the district, 
B<su<wttea. ^horo children were taught to read 
by the local Pundit or Maulavi and were instructed 
in the myi-teries of Sanskrit or the Koran. For many 


nodated. 
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year* after our occupation of the country, these 
indigenous and unaided schools were the ouly ones 
the people bad, and education on the English system 
is a plant of comparatively recent growth, la 
1867, or loss than forty years ago, there were only 
28 schools and 1,127 scholars in the district. * Nearly 
half of these children were living in Sylhet town, so 
that amongst the millions in the mofussil, education on 
the English system might be said to be almost non- 
existent. Tho following abstract shows the development 
of education since 1874 ;*nml how the 1,100 pupils of 
1867 had increased to nearly 40,000 in 1001. The 
figures for later years will be found in the appendix 
(Tables XX). 


Ye*cu. 

Number a! 
•# corn! ary 
MkbuoU. 

Fapll*. 

Number 

or 

primary 

Mhoolf. 

Fopll*. 


1 

FerotaUf* uud*r 
luitructtou to tLo*« 

of tchool-ralnf 

Male.. 

Peu*le«. 

1 87 4-76 

27 

1,608 

196 

6,218 

6,626 

262 

• M 

tM 

1880*81 

31 


286 

8,829 

11,483 

171 

732 

0*09 

1890-91 

44 

4,424 

695 

22,342 

26,706 

81 

15*36 

1*03 

1900-01 

68 

6,701 

- 

1,017 

83,809 

39,610 

57 

2139 

2*24 


Id igh schools are those institutions which arc recog* 
nised by the Calcutta University as 

HUrb*i»*duo*tloa. , i . .. . , . 

capable of. affording suitable prepam- 
tion for the Entrance Examination . The boys are taught 
from the earliest stage of their education up to the En* 

* Principal Head* of tbs Uklory aod Bulletin of Ibo Dice* Divitioo, 
pqi SSS. 
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trance course as prescribed by the University of Calcutta, 
but mauy leave school without completing the course. 
Till recently English was taught in all the classes. The 
(smaller boys no longer learn that language, but 
the standard of instruction is higher than that prevailing 
in lower secondary (middle) schools. English U the 
medium of instruction in the drat four classes of high 
sclmola ; iu the lower classes and in other schools the 
vernacular is employed. The course of instruction at 
middle English and middle vernacular schools is the 
►ame, with the exception that English is taught 
m the former and not in the latte' - . The follow - 
mu are the subjects taught in the middle verna- 
ulai* course : — (1) Bengali comprising literature, 
grammar, and composition, (2) History of India, (8) 
Geography, (4) Arithmetic, (5) Elements of Euclid 
(Book I), meusuration of plane surfaces and survey- 
ing, and (6) simple lessons on botany and agri- 
culture. 

Primary education is again divided into upper and 

lower, but the proportion of boys in 

Primary education. 

upper primary schools is less them 
at per cent. o£ the total number, and this cluss of 
school, like the middle vernacular, is slowly dying out. 
The course of 6tudy in lower primary schools includes 
reading, writing, dictation, simple arithmetic, and 
the geography of Assam. In Upper Primary schools 
the course is somewhat more advanced, and includes 
part of the fir*t book of Euclid, mensuration and a 
little history. The standard of instruction given still 
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leaves much to be desired, but efforts have been 
recently made to improve it, by raising the rates of 
pay given to tbe roasters. Fixed pay is now awarded 
at average rates of Bs. 8 per mensem for certificated 
and Bs. 5 per mensem for unccrtificated teachers, sup- 
plemented by capitation grants at rates ranging from 
3 annus to 6 annas for pupils in tbe three highest 
classes. 

Sylbet is fairly well supplied with secondary schools. 

The Uluraricband second grade 
unaided College in Sylhet town was 
founded by Baja Girish Chandra Roy 
in 1892 and is supported by that gentleman. There is a 
Government high school at Sylhet, aided high schools at 
Habigtiuj, Sunaiuganj, Jlankvi Bazar, and Karimg»nj, 
and unaided high schools at Sylhet and Baniyachung. 
There are also one Government, 40 aided and 4 unaided 
middle English schools, and 14 schools which are classified 
as middle vernacular. A list of these schools will be 
found in tho Appendix. In 1901, tbe proportion of literate 
males was 81 per mille, which was higher than that in 
any district of the Province, with the exception of tbe 
Cach&r Plains, Female education has made very little 
progress, and only four women in every thousand were 
returned as literate at the last census. 

Tbe diBtriot is in the medical charge of the Civil 
Surgeon who is stationed at Sylbet. 
■a^^jmSingu It contains 43 dispensaries, and tbe 
supervision of the work done at these 
institutions is one of the most important of his duties. Be 
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also acts as Superintendent o£ the Jail and Leper Asylum, 
he controls and inspects the vaccination department, and 
is required to visit and report on all tea gardens on 
which the death-rate for the previous year has * y«^»d ed 
7 per cent. 

The conditions under which the majority of the people 

AbM«M or rural P 0Ba t ^ ie ' r fro m conducive 

mutation. to a i on g termo f Their houses are 

email, dark, and ill-ventilated, a and the rooms iu summer 
must be exceedingly close and oppressive. They are 
built upon mud plinths, and are in consequence extremely 
damp, and the poorer people, instead of sleoping on beds or 
bamboo platforms which would cost hut little to provide, 
often pass the night on a mat on the cold floor. The 
houses are buried in groves of fruit trees and bamboos, 
which afford indeed a pleasant shade but act as an 
effective barrier to the circulation of the air, and increase 
the humidity of the already over humid atmosphere.* 
Sanitary arrangements there are none, the rubbish is 
swept up into a corner and allowed to rot with masses 
of decaying vegetation, and the complete absence of 
latrines renders the neighbourhood of the village a most 
unsavoury place. The water-supply is usually bad and is 
drawn either from rivora, or from tanks in which the 
villagers wash their clothes and persons. Hindus ara 
generally burnt upon the riyer bank, and the mattress 
on which the corpse was carried to the pyre is left to 
rot upon the ground, to be carried off in the next flood 

* Tbs Civil Surgoon bM found tint «*oelUut rtaulla btvv *luod*4 

cle»r»ocv of bvtoboo Iuoclv in r lic *» *•»« l* 1 1<M0 PwHcotorif 

bid. 
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with all the germs o£ diseaeo it may contain. In the 
cold weather the carcases o£ dead cattle are thrown 
into the river, and the Civil Surgeon has seen more than 
sixty in a single trip from Earimgnnj to Fenehuganj. 
These masses of decaying matter often drift into hack 
eddies, where they thoroughly pollute wster which is 
often subsequently used for all domestic purposes. All 
of these arc undoubtedly factors which contribute to 
produce a high mortality, and nearly every one of them 
could be eliminated. 

Vital occurrences ore reported verbally by the village 
chaukidars to the police, but thaaocu* 
vim Buttettw. ragy ^ the statistics leaves much to be 
desired. In 1902, enquiries were made by the testing staff 
with regard to 34,000 births and deaths, and it was found 
that 6 per cent, of them had been omitted from the 
registers. The mean recorded birth-rate for the decade, 
1891-1901, was 34, and the death-rate 88 per mills. 

The diseases which are most common in the district 
riimirii iiininn are fevers of various kinds, small-pox, 
'****' • chicken-pox, measles, cholera, dysen- 

tery end diarrhoea, skin diseases, and worms. Bnteric end 
gastric fevers, dengue, end dlptheria are seldom met with. 
Fevers ore divided into three main classes s intermittent 
fever with ague, remittent fever which generally lasts 
some fifteen days with n long and tedious convalescence, 
and kola am r, which is here known as pet taeta at multi 
pira. Kola osar has been prevalent for many y 53 ft in the 
Hrihnaaputrs Valley and has produced the most appalling 
mortality in the Qaro Hills and in Lower and Central 
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Aismii, bnt till comparatively recently it «m thought 
that Sylhet wna free from the disease. 

In 1897, after the greet earthquake, malarial 
fever* became extremely common, and soma of them uoum- 
ed a malignant and fatal type which waa not amenable 
to ordinary treatment The people themselves looked upon 
.tins fever ea a new disease, and after soma enquiry the 
Medical De~rtuisst Ci,ae to the conclaston that it waa 
probably identical with the dreaded kala atar of Assam. 
Their uncertainty was due to the fact that it is difficult 
to distinguish between kola atar and ordinary malarial 
fever, the principal points of difference being the ease 
with which it can be communicated from the sick to the 
healthy, the extreme condition of cachexia which is rapidly 
induced, and the small proportion of recoveries. Al 
to the exact nature of the disease the modlcal profession 
is still in donbt : as to the appalling effects it can pro* 
duce there is unfortunately no question. 

The fern in Sylhet is of a remittent type, the spfcun 
and liver ere enlarged, the complexion ia of a leaden 
hne, and there is considerable mating of the- muscles. 
The disease is not so widespread or of such a fatal type 
u the torn that ia found in the Brahmapntra Valley, but 
it ia said to be intensely prevalent in soma portion* of the 
district. The mortality in 1897 was very high in Sylhet, 
but that year waa an exceptionally unhealthy ana in 
every part of the Province, and since that date the 
health of the district has been fairly good. Serious out- 
breaks of fever also occurred in 1879, end again in 
1884 and 1881. For the present at any mte, the North 
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and South Sjlhet subdivisions nppear to be the most 
feverish portions of the district.' The inhabitants of 
Habiganj and Sunaroganj enjoy better health, possibly 
because almost the whole of the country goes under water 
in the rains. 

Cholera appears every year in the Habiganj, Sunam- 

cholera a»d otk«p g aD j> 00(1 North Sylhet subdivieions 
diaeaaas. and is a regular visitor to the* police 

stations of Jagannathpur, Dirai, Bnniyachung, Nsbiganj, 
and Biswanath. The disease is generally most severe in 
the autumn when the floods arc drying up, and its dis- 
semination is assisted by the careless habits of the people 
and the reaklesB way in which they allow their drinking 
water to be polluted. On the outbreak of an epidemic, 
native doctors are sent amongst the people, and efforts 
are made to prevent the villagers from flinging carcases 
and dead bodies into the kaors and rivers. The district 
is, however, fairly free from cholera. Only four times 
in the last twenty years has the recorded death-rate from 
this disease exceeded 4 per mille, and not once hae it 
been as high as 5- per mille, but in 1870 there was such a 
violent outbnrat of this dreadful epidemic that the Magia- 
trate dosed the courts for 17 days. Small-pox of course 
exiats, but the mortality is far from high, and virulent 
outbreaks are not so common aa in other parts of the Pro- 
vince. It is perhaps on this aoconnt that the inhabitants 
seem a little indifferent to the advantages of vaccination. 
In the five years ending with 1902-03, only 84 per mille 
wen cm the average annually protected aa compared with 
44 per mille in the Province aa a whole. Skin diseases' 
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ore very prevalent and bo are worms, the uncleanly habit* 
of the people rendering' the dissemination of the ova a 
very simple matter. The parasites most generally found 
are the ronnd worm, the tape-worm, the whip-worm, 
and the anchyloslomum duodenale. Goitre and elephan- 
tiasis are very rare, hut venereal diseases are said to be 
fairly common. 

The native methods of midwifery leave much to be 
desired. The old Hindu Ayurvedic 

Natlv* midwifery, , . .. , 

system seems tt> have prescribed a 

fairly reasonable treatment. The but in which the patient 
w is confined was to he newly erected f i*r (he occasion, 
fairly spacious, well ventilated and dry ; the beddiug 
was to be clean, and the attendants were required to cut 
their nails and wear clean clothing. After delivery the 
mother waa to be carefully tended, and protected from 
anything likely to retard recovery till her health was 
properly restored. In the case of unnatural presentations 
the infant should be thrust back into the uterus and 
turned if possible, and when this proved to be impracti- 
cable, it was dismembered and brought out in pieces. . 

At the present day the practice of erecting a new 
hut is often disregarded, and, where one is built, it is 
generally of the moat unsanitary description ; bat in 
many families a dark and ill-ventilated room which ia 
attached to the main house is specially reserved for lying 
in. The patient is attended by low caste widowewhoare 
ignorant and uncleanly. In a natural and easy labour 
they have not much opportunity of doing harm, but 
where delivery is retarded, they often do much injury 
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alike to mother end to child. They generally endeavour to 
induce the premature expulsion of the placenta and thus 
cause hemorrhage which is sometimes fatal. The mortal* 
ity of mothers in child-birth ia said to be considerable. 
The zenana system is supposed to have a prejudicial effect 
upon female health, early marriage is common, little girls 
become mothers before they are fitted to support the 
strain, and the shock of parturition not unfrcquently is 
fatal to a constitution already weakened by malaria. 
Septictemia is often caused by the undesnlincss of the 
surroundings of the mother and her attendants, and 
the treatment after delivery is generally most in- 
judicious. The patient, instead of being allowed to rest 
in quiet, is encouraged to move nlwut, and often takes a 
cold bath in the tank before the house. Midwives from 
Bchar and Upper Indin are reported to be not quite so 
ignorant and unskilful as those of Bengal. 


Native medltel 
methods. 


The Ayurvedic system of medicine is said to have fallen 
into disrepute owing to the ignorance 
of the Knbirsjes who are its principal 
exponents. The medicines are generally prepared from 
iron, silver, copper, arsenic, sulphur, mercury, from plants 
and trees, and sometimes from cobra poison. A native 
doctor who has now retired from Government employ- 
ment reports that he has found the use of Cobra poison 
to be attended by the most excellent results. Ganaks 
treat cases of small-pox, chicken-pox, and measlee, but 
decline to reveal their methods. Ojbas attempt to cure 
the sick by inenntatious, and Mullos by reading the 
Koran in a chorus. 
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Though there can be little doubt that many lives are 
InoNUI in fuii. annually lost which could be saved 
ntdioai mao. by proper treatment, it is satisfactory 

to know that of recent years there baa been a great in* 
crease in the facilities for obtaining medical aid, and in 
the extent to which the people avail themselves o! the 
advantages now. offered to them. The first dispensary 
was opeued in Sylhot in 1863. Prom the stetemout in the 
ril|iiin margin it appears 'that for every 
pat i eut treated in 1881 there were 
!”! " it mm 17 in 1901, while tfce number of oner- 

1201 41 |Jo.9lO • 

nos ... 43 su,m ations performed roso from 890 to 
8,068. The principal dispensaries are those situated at 
Sylhet, Maulavi Bazar, Rabir Batnr, Habiganj, Sunamgnnj. 
Srimongal, and Kulaura, each of which had a daily 
average attendance in 1903 of more than 40 persons, while 
Sylhet headed the list with 81. The diseases for which 
treatment is most commonly applied are worms, cutaneous 
disorders, malarial fevers, diseases of the eye, dysentery 
and diarrhoea, and rheumatic affections. Further details 
with regard to the medical admiuistration of each sub* 
division will be found in Table XXII, and with 
regard to each dispensary in Table XXIII. Table V 
shows the registered mortality from certain of the 
principal diseases. The figures are not correct but give 
some idea of the comparative value of these different 
ailments as lethal agents. Of recent years the district 
has been fairly healthy and since 1899 the recorded 
birth-rate haa generally exceeded the recorded death 
rate by about 8 per mille. 
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An asylum for the recaption of lepers was opened at 
Up#r A.ytwa Sylhet in October 1 898. It is situated on 
the north bank of tbe Surmu on the out* 
skirts of the town, and consists of twenty small cuteha 
houses which can accommodate 18 single lepers and 14 
families. Under the Lepers Act III of 1898 pauper lepers 
may be sent to the asylum from Sylhet, Sunamganj, 
Karimganj, Maulavi Bazar, and Habiganj, and from Silchar 
and Hailakandi. Twenty lepers were under treatment in 
the asylum at the end of 1908. 


The following is a list of the various measurements 
and surveys which at different times 
have been made of different portions 

of tbe district : — 


1. Hastobad by Ur. Willes ... ... 1788 to 1700 

0. Halabadi (a) partly by Ur. Ward ... 1880 

(i) Tucker ... 1822 to 1889 

8. Lieutenant Fisber'e Surrey of ilam 

lands ... ... ... 1827 to 1884 


4. Survey for the resumption of invalid 
Revenue-free grants by deputy ooileo- 
tori sea ••• »*» 16S8 to 1840 

6. Lieutenant Thulllier’a 8urvey of Jaiotia 1887 to 184b 
8. Ditto 11 parganaa of Zilla Lalu 1848 

7. TMut Sumy ... — 1888 to 1888 

8. Survey of ilo* and other potty tempo* 

rarity settled estates io the dirtrtet 

by deputy tad sub-deputy collectors 1871 to 1880 


0. Sumy of Jaintia by Mr. Beckett ... 1876 to 1878 
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10. Topographical Survey of the bills in tha 

Karinagnnj, South Sylhst, and Hubigauj 
subdivisions by Major Budglty and 
Colonel Woodthorpa ... *•. 1877 to 1883 

11. Survey to teat the accuracy of the tak * 

bait measurement by Mr. P. A. Q. 

Cowley ... m. ... 1683 

12. Cadastral Survey of pargana Pratapgarh 

by Mr. Barrett m. 1891 to !0tt 

18. Cadastral Survey of Jaiutia Psrga&a* by 

Mr. Barrett «*. . . 1891 to 1898 

14. Qsdostral Survey of Uam estates io Syl* 

hot Proper, by Babu G> C Das, 8LA.C. 1898 to 1897 

The revenue survey o£ 185# — 18G6 f which is 
generally spoken of as the takbasi , is of considerable 
importance, as the maps and papers have on more than one 
occasion been held by the Civil Courts to be valuable 
evidence of possession and title. It was never confirmed, 
as required by section 4, Act IX of 1847 ; but, in spite 
of this, it is the general policy of Government to decline 
to recognise any claims to land which was not included 
in the purview of its operations. 
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Ditto Uadbobpur ... 20 4,026 

Talkfwm Tm Co. hi. Ditto ... 21 1,682 
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45. Btngitebtre ... AH Aisjtd Hkgijlfi 
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STATEMENT B. 

List of Post Offices. 


Nmno oC OfijtiO, 


TIkwu or Ontpo*l i»n-l Pnrgaon 
iu which nUunted. 

Adainpiir* ... 

... 

Kamnlgnnj, Adnmpur 

Ajmiiixunj e.s 


Abiiin bud, Junr Buuiyaobung. 

Aklinliu ... 

... 

dylhefc, Aklmlin, 

A^Ampara ... 

«»• 

MurhikmuH, Turtxf. 

Atgrain ... 


Knrimgnnj, Ichnntnti. 

Bmlurinir* 

Ml 

Knriingmij, Ctutpghau 

B»bubnl 


Hnlvgunj, FVizubiid. 

Bulujianj* 


Hiilngimj, Bmdjitr. 

Bamni 


Lnkhni. Bunifii. 

Bnniyncliuug 

•• 1 

Bani yachting, Baniyaohutig. 

Bu'lekbu ... 

•1 

Jaldlmb, Patliariya. 

B^umpur 


BabiRnnj, Burnuga, 

Madhabjmr, lb-jura, 

fjfjnra 


B> kitokn 

... 

Hubignnj, Tnrnf. 

[ilinngnbuzar 

«t» 

Karinignuj, Chupghat. 

Binniba/ar ... 


Jaldluib, Panchaklnmdn Kliurdn. 

Bivaftri 

u* 

Kmimpnnj, Uuniarkid. 

BiRivnimth 

... 

Bi5Wi»nat!i Bajubaubhag. 

llithangfil 


jAhidabnd, Oilhuiigul. 

BrauiAridiirA ... 


llnbiganj, Ueliail. 

Clmiidkliira* 


Pnthui kiinril, Prntnpgark, 

Chuudpur Ragan* 

•• 

MuHtikandi, Taraf. 

Charkhni 

.. 

Jiddhuh, Cbarkiiai 

Cbatali* 


Maulnoi Ruz*r, ClmUli. 

CbhiUAk • ... 


' Cblmtnk, Clilmtak. 

01 1 1 ift r i -»in 
lbikhiuthng* 


lfrpiM 

• J.diihuh, Pnt' nnyn. 

Dlmkudnkftliiu 


, Oolapganj, Dh&kndnk&hiu* 

Dlmnuapatba 


DbririuapUHlia, SolburnB 

Diglurpur ... 


Muulavi Bazar, (Jlmwulia. 

Dirni Ob and pur 

... 

Birui, Klmlisa Betal 

Didhibulinru* 

... 

Pathurkrmdi, Pratapgarli. 

Dullabpur 


Mnufavi Bntur, Cbowalii. 


ho^T-tiOl« — Till’ o flirrs tairkvi nilli HitrUki nrs comfainftl pott iud 
teifg*«pli oOk«M tad IJjirc i< * dep.rinicutal teltgmph rffict n( Sj llivl town. 
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STATEMENT B-contd. 

List of Post Off) CM. 


N.m. of OIBc*. 


TUftDo or On l poet And rurgiBA 
itt which aitmloil 


Duttograra ». 
Pwnrftbajsar* 
Fenchnganj* ... 
Gankal ... 
Guurarang 
Gobiudaganj ... 
Gobtodapur ... 
Golapgauj .*• 

Gopaya ... 

Goyauigliat ... 
Habignnj* 
lnathganj 
I tides war ... 

Iukholn” 
Jatiang ... 

Jfl can nath pur 
Jaiiktiapur 
Jaldliub 
Jtdsuka ... 

Jalna 

Knjaldlitirn* ... 
Kaliarblmnga 
Kali ghat* 
Kamalganj . M 

Kumaikhrtl 
Kanai bazar ... 

Kanalrghat* ... 

Knriiuganj* 

K Uadi mini gar 
lCubnjpur ••• 

Kulaura 

... 

Kurua 

Lakbai 

Lalabuzar 

Lai Q hand ... 

Langla* 




AM 



Knraalganj, Karuliatb 
Chhutak, Dunlia. 

Fencliug&nj. Mom -pur Hnwli. 

J aid hub, Pfltbr.rha 
Suitamgaid. LukHlmnaiti. 
CJihatak, Kan ia 
llnb'tgnuj. Katiimi.. a: 
Golapgatij. Barnya 
linbigan], Tarnf. 

Goyaingnat, Dbnrra'n 
Habignnj, Tari.f 
Nabigauj, Agi»u. 

R&jnagnr, Indonaar, 

Madbabptir, Bpjora, 

Goyainghat, JuBaog. 
Jagannathpnr, AtiMjnn Kiunat. 
Jaintiapur Jainliaptiriruj. 
Jaldliub. Balmdurpur. 
Abidab&d,. Juleuka. 

Glihatnk, Jatim. 

Uingnjiya, Lnngla. 

Nnbiganj, BaniyacLucig, 
MAliganj, BaliHira 
Kainnlgfuij, Bbauugaoh. 
J.’igannatlipur. N'ligimg. 
Patlmrknadi, PraLnpgarb. 
Knmurgbat, Cliown. 

Karimgai'j, Kufiarku). 

i By Kiel. 

Jagannatlipur, Alimjan. 
Uingaiiya. Langla. 

Balnganj, Kurua. 

Lakhni, Lakbai. 

Bjrlliat, Cbniiauyanagar. 
Hnbigaiij, Tnraf. 
iliogojiys, Langla* 


Foat-*ot«— TUa offio«a marked irhb Mlerfeka are oombtnA.1 poai tad 
Ulcgra^U offices. 
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STATEMENT B-contd. 

List of Post Offices. 


Name of Offon, 


Lntu ... 

Lngaon 

Matilmbpnr ... 

Madbyftnngar 

Manuimikh* ... 

Maulavt Bazar* 

Moglabnznr M , 

Uucbiknndi 

Mudna* 

Munahib&zat* 

Nftbiganj 

Narpati 

Nilarabaznr .. 
Fflffla *H 

Pail 

Fteilgaon 
Patbavkandi* 
Pntlinriya 
Pbultola 
Priihim pasha 
Fukburn h, 
Putijiiri *n 
B niongar 
Rataniganj ••• 
Rojriftgar 
Ratabarl 
Baolina w 
Qogaraal 
Baiatugaflj* -• 
Baignon ^ 
Battajuri *- 
Siantheronj 
Bbarathcruagac* 
Brlgauri 
Brlmangal m. 
Buglar «• 


Tkann nr Oatpoat and Porgaoa 
in wbioh aiiuatwb 





IK 




Kariingfinj, Bara para 
Nabignnj, Dlnarpur, 

Madlmbpur. Bnjora. 
Dbarmapaabo, Unogaikouda 
Mania vi Bazar, Batroaaii Howli. 
Maulavl Bazar, Cbowalia. 

Sylhat, Reaga. 

Mnobikandl, Taraf. 

Lakbai, Lakbai. 

Mauluvi Bazar, BhaDUgnob. 
Ntibignnj Juar Baniyaobung 
Muobikandi, Taraf. 

Karimganj, Deudi. 

«Sumnneai»j. Pag la. 

Hnbiganj, Taraf. 

Jagiuinatbpur, Atnajan Kbiuat. 
Patharkandi, Pratupwb, 
Swnamganj, Kbaliea BeUl. 
Bingajiya, Bhatera 
Hingajiya, Lang] a. 

Bauiyachung, Baniyaobung- 
llabiganj, Putijari. 

Sylbet. Kaolthn Sylbet. 
Bingajiya, Laogla* 

HUjuttgor, Bbamaberoagar. 
Rat&bftii, Paldabar. 
Dbnrmapaaba* Kbaliaa B*Ul 
Hingajiya, Laugla* 

Ilabigatij, Tarof. 

Matignni, B&tgaon. 

• Habiganj, Tatnf. 

Mallgauj, Batgaon. 

Kaxn&lfturf, 8hamahemagar. 
Karimgai J Chapgha L 
Uabiganj, Baltaira* 

Habfganj, Tarnf. 


PwifOT*— Tlia offiott OMtknd will* art woM port mmd 

ttWgtapli efflott. 
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Fujntpur ... ~ Hablgtnj, Joanstifti. 

Suit hair • *•! Dharmapstba Suklmir* 

Bnnnmganj* «• Suniwaganj, Lakhaottri* 

Byedpurbasar ... Nabigaiij, Agoa 

Bylbet w. ... Bylliek towo. 

Talilrpur ... Talurpar, Lam. 

Tfijpur M lialaganj, Dulalu 


Foot-Hot*— T b« offiooi marked wiib asteriito araoomblosri pool sad 
talagraph offloa*. 
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STATEMENT C. 

List of Trade Centres. 


Tbnun or OilU 
pCwL 


8UNAMOANJ 
SUB -DM. 


Trad# oanlrei. 


Tahir par 


DhirmpMlM 


SuDsmcauJ ... 


Jaganaatbpar.. 


Badngbat Batar. 
Hr I pur Uaur, 
i Tablrpar. 

RlotiDa. 

Ulr. 

UbnrnmpMba. 

1 Jujrrttrl i 

Mulfarnoftflll* 
MnMshbol* 
Paikarbatt. 
rUJapur. 

| Ba&barl. 

I Annndapor. 
finra ftUtAbpnr. 
Chnnurobar. 

OsoltiL 

Moibenpor, 

I fUbumla. 

| It ft ruu ah nr. 
KajMipur. 

Satlft. 

Sjunarobar 

Jolkeifta. 

JmIbsitm. 

Pb*lu 

Bacfeon. 

&PtUXflAIU. 

Badknll. 

ftarkunpar. 

Ijakiur. 

JftffAMBIltbMir. 

KamarkbnL 

Rkninlfmr. 

Kwkakpir. 

Pailfaob. 

PatkafT 

UftoiapaUimr. 

Rj'tnlcauj. 

ftbibgaaj. 


Ambari. 

Baraisaon. 



U A BIO AN J 
BOlMUt. 
Banl^aobuAE 
and 

Abidabad. 


| kladknbpur 


Tnii oaoiiM. 


OsniTAK Baxaa. 
CbaadbxritlUk 
u abulia, 

Dw*m if ajar* 
i tin CittudhufTi Hit 
Imudvib) Eat. 
iaimr Hat. 
Uobindaffanj, 

Jiaiittr 
Kalaruka 
MiDnliHir, * 
Uarja. 

Nduitr, 

Binpoliapair. 

Sounota. 


AJUIRIOANJ. 

[uhitaomuno. 

Uirat 

BIlkabfaL, 

Ganal. 

I brum. 

J ftltukft. 

Kamalaaoj 

ftlurltliali, 

Pn b bur*. 

Snafinr. 

Bojatpur. 

flail*. 

Lakkai. 

Bftfkaiura. 

Bajor* llat. 
Ubanfkar Baaar. 

CbbaiiatB. 

Dftonaa 

Dhutnaffknr. 

Uariskhotar Baaar. 

|Ukk<4a« 

itudlibpv. 

En Hr baaar. 
vi ado a »ro a Bax a a, 
UaaUla Baaar. 
ftfbaahi Baaar. 

| Bkahapar. 
[Sormacbara Garden. 
[Taliapara Gardan, 
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STATEMENT C-oontd. 

List of Trade Centres. 


Ttuna or dot* 
poau 


Tvnde ceotroa. 


I1AB1GANJ , 
BUB-bN-oonolJ.! 

Unbifpnj 


Uuuhikftudi 


Kftbictnj 


Babukml. 

fiekitak*. 

Doudunjar. 

BAltlQ AXJ 

Stihajnu. 

Mirj.nr. 

Ntndanpor 

rail. 

rarikbplo 

I'ahj'ir 

n j. 

I Sm kure* Daeut 
1 Sbfthji Bazar. 
Buy bur. 
i'uitiivswar 

Amu. 

Am onpara 

Uftklrcft'iJ 

Olumatumnga 

Chandpur 

0 Lunar ug hat. 

Darftgacu. 

Deaiuil. 

Giuparia. 

Gaxiganj> 

HaLiUulla. 

Lalohaml 

L»akan*ur. 

Mucbikaudl. 

Parkol. 

Rajnbamr. 

Rotate bare. 

Sakir OJftbniod* 

Goplft. 

Inalhgaoj 

KLaf aura. 

Nahioanj. 

tWdpar. 

fibibtfftDj. 


NORTH 8YLUE1 

BUB- ON. 

Biawuutk 


A retail. 
Dal»*l Baste. 
UiMva&atb. 


Jff ORTR bYLUEl 

|3UB.UN-contd. 

Dilwanatb— 

uorui 


P * 1 S 4 

iiaitfifii 


J unnu or Out- 
put 


Sylliat 

FenobagtoJ 


Goytlufrbtt 


Tradt e*ntr«s 


lltbrnr Buv> 
KsILrtoj. 

Ksaai UtSAr. 
Lttnakttl llaur. 

'Juft: llt/Ar. 
PuigWU* UtM T 
Ilajftftnj. 


• U* AOiKJ. 

' runpn I* » 7 ti* 

| hvtvau D»/ *r 

Honlk B«u k r. 

, (lu*\jur flu tar, 
IChur.kiw Uncft' 
i Obandtr 

Uartr. 

I Muklarpur D*x*i. 

I Noabutar o» Umar- 
pur liaur. 
Pateannr Uasir or 
ihtkrbinsr Hmr. 
PurkayaaiLsr Dtur, 
Sarktr bazar. 
Tluatr bazar. 

Akhalia 

I Utluict Town 

Prnohueaaj 
(ibilaaluvra known 
al l)aw li band 

Ilfttar 


liidasaffAV known at 
Chncidhur* IU«»r 



i bazar 

1 (Coulj'ur known a* 
I ben Dasnr. 


Uinnakandi. 

UkailakbaJ. 

Garo. 

Goyam. 

Haor. 


Haripor- 
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STATEMENT C. 


STATEMENT C-oontd. 

List of Trade Centres. 


Tbana or Out* 
punt- 


Trod® oanlrrs 


Than* or Out* 


Trado ora trot. 


NORTH RYLIIIS1 
8UIM»N— conoid. 

aojalngbat— ITanlkgzn] Bazar, 
oouold. liltlrl tklabnl 
(Sulatlkar) 

Nxji*at. 

Pa nob Hntlkbol. 
Jnflnng 0 onion 
Pun lobar a. 
Sarufaud. 


40CTU STLH1ST 
SUBDN-aontd. 

IfRQlATl Bwor— 
ounoW. 


GolapganJ 


Kunairgbnt 


R*iyar Bo tar. 
Ohandnrpnr Brxtor. 
Obnudtiuri Bur.nr. 
ftoUlipnnj Bazar. 
Kur or Umar. 

Puian Bui 5 or Baztir. 

1 'uOml'liap Linzur. 
PiirUapnbor Bazar 
Itakhniunni Bnutr. 
H* maim Li r llniur. 

Til A KU III) A 111 
Bass a it. 

Af bLiatift 
Ubahauiganj. 
(Urilbul 
Uhundrrhat 
(Fntthganj.) 
Chotftl Umr> 
Gnabbari. 
Kaualrebat. 
LalaUbnl. 

Mail I It tan] 
BlukigMij 

iJbingabari,) 

Molugul. 

Nataapur. 

llajegauj. 

Shar*k*rbafc 


MntigaitJ 


BOCTF1 8YLBET 
hUU-UN. 

MauUtL Uniat ... 


AkbaUkur*. EUluarar 

Uliairalier Qatar in J f 
tillage Gnyghar. 

Dn^tiar Qatar In nl- 
Inge* Tlalpur Rud 
A inlhrelpur. 


Dhlplz Bazat In Til- 
lage Uarokonn, 

Mg fair par is Tiling# 
At* non, 

Dnrgagnnj in Tiling# 
Gonhmpar known 
m Gnygbar. 

Faklror Bazar in rll* 
Inga Duiaia. 
Goblndapur In til* 
lago Ungbnr. 
QopInAtbgnnj in Til- 
lage Shatia. 
Kalekhar Basar in 
Nlj AthnngirL 
Kmir Bazar In Til- 
lage Uaknuiura. 
Uadmuranj in Til* 
lago llntvkpnr. 
Mnnumukh. 
Maolavx Uasah. 
Nayubiicnr in village 
Kamulpnr. 
fibainibergnitj In Til- 
la go Daulntpor. 
Strknr Bazar in Til- 
lag a fiaiibubatl. 
Sblbianj <n Tiling# 
Damla. ^ 

Sy&iti Roy 'a Bazar In 
Tillage Barman. 

Bbatiab Bazar. 
Bowlazir 
JibanganJ, 
Enklaohara. 

Kalapori Qomln'a 
Bazar. 

OlutlgauJ. 

Itajar linear, 
ftjndutkbnn. 

Unman gal. 

Babur bazar. 
Dagiobar Bazar. 
BhairabgaoJ. 
Ubangor Hat. 

U baler Bazar. 
Obaodbnri'a Bazar. 








STATEMENT 0. 


STATEMENT 0-ooDtd. 

List of Trade Centres. 


ThADi or Out- 
poll. 


Tmdo centre* 


Xliauti or UtU- 
K*t. 


Trado cautru 


Bou rn flYJ*nBT 

BUD OK— oontd. 

Ilajnagar— Dotrandlglilrpar 

oonold- Cihargcum. 

OboMi' Umar. 
Ktidambatu. 
K«nkA>Au. 
UajlrriMina Baiar- 
fiababar Uaiar. 
Barkorcr B«»r. 
Boufttobi Bat.ir. 
Tarapaahu. 

KamalgaoJ * ArtUiohara Garden 
Alinagitr do, 
Babur Baiar 
(Koinartokl ) 
Babur Baaar 
(Srlnathpur ) 
BndaUbhabalur 
Baaar. 

Bafragtr Bacvr. 
Ufjrhirparer UaiM. 
(Brlndabaopur ) 

Douraobara Garden. 
U baier B*anr 

(Ubarmajiur ) 
Horlugar llarar. 
Knmntvfanj Bamr. 
Kauihad Garden 
Katabll Gardao 
Surtnaobnra Garden 
Madaopor Garden 
Madbabpur do 
Mahal ar par or Da»' 


^OUri! 8VLBU1 
$UD*l)K— oonold 

(uuuata*»»,- 

O' IK’iJ. 


Bi..sraj!ya 


KAaniGANJ 

UUU-DN. 

Karimganj 


Mirtlono Garden. 
Monaht Baaar. 
Pothariya Uardou 
Ilaair Baiar 
Bah mull nr Uazar 
(Brlnathpur, 

BhaitucnoM 

Bbaaaabeiuagar 

Garden. 

Saikaror Hacar % 

(Uadbabpnr ) 

I r«(oiffa9Q Baiar. 
Tiler Baaar or 
Kasaidaiir Baaar 
(Adaopur ) 


1 Tnlahlaalr or Jofiar 

; Bacaf (Uadkab- 

I H»r) 

i 

Ubalarh. 

1 HhftuAbarir Baaar 
. Futotal. 
ilmvajlya. 
Kajitfdhara- 

1 KMjftMharn OintM. 

Kaiarkom. 

J Kaabai>an 

Knlaura. 

Ulbac 

I Uangla Gardaa. 

Uabirbasur 

I Knojrluljam Q*f Jec. 
I Sakabaod 


Babur Baear 
Bacbkir .. 
Badarpar „ 

Bhanca „ 
Obolansth ,, 

Diabaiu Baaar (Maw) 
Do. (Old) 
Did y&n near 
Obedoigbai Baaar. 
CbaprA. 

Olibiufll- 
Daitapar. 
Durffarbatar. 
GbornuiAra Laikar'a 
Bn tar. 

Kacbuamakh. 

(Caliban Baaar. 
Cillranj 
Kalioagar. 
KimyciwJ. 

Kaairkbaiarparor Ba- 
aar. 

Khalar Baaar. 
Buokkbaurl Bkaar. 
Lakbir Baaar. 

Latu 

I!anlp«rl*-ara. 






STATEMENT C. 


fl<)0 


STATEMENT C-concld. 
List of Trade Centres. 


Tbaaa nr Out- 
pent. 


RABIMQAKJ 
SUB-UN -eont' 1 

KarluiffnnJ-" 

conoid. 


Rntabari *nd 
fulhaikattdt 


Jeldbub 


Trndo cenlrer. 


Mlrcrhmr. 
MlynhhMl 
Mirm Omit. 

Month I Diur. 
NUnmbatnr. 
Nonbnznr 
t'nraii llnsnr. 

Hat atari 
Rnunjaui. 
tiunipc&nj- 
Blinhaj* iSttnr, 
Shnha Jilnlei Dufar 
Sricauri Oaxar 
Srlkoun 

SuruDAntLApor Bzzur 

Adnin Ttio Gulden. 
Aniimr Garden. 
iVndhon lUiar. 

Babur Bnsnr. 

Bnitukbftl Garden 
llalichara Bazar. 

Ghaudkhlm Garden 
Olmnrola „ 

Braiiirol .1 

Kvo TUa Garden. 
Matikhlra Garden 
Nniranj 
KuuaLr Bnznr. 
f.:ino At Garden. 

M edit « 

Niul.ua?. 

Pnrcunnr Bazar. 
PaTIUKKAKDI. 
Puthiol Garden. 
RMeM 
Tilbhum „ 

Al.liAUfir Bazar. 
Afeher 


AiiraRnoJ 
A Hangar 


Tbojia or Oot- 
po»t 


KAUIIIOANJ 
3UBDN.— CMtcldj 

Jntdbnb 


Trade centre#. 


Biur Praobenda 
KUt'i Bazar, 
Bairejrir *» 
llarlekta. 

Barn Ir Baaar, 
Bboladnhar. 

Ul mu Bazar, 
lltobra n 
Bahai ir Bazar. 

Char la r » 
Uliiirkhel. 
Dakbiocnl Qardon. 
Dwr Baser. 
Dbainal Garden. 
Unbujrer Buzar. 
Pakirer u 
Gajbhajr Garden. 
GatifrkaL 
flhagor Bazar. 
Gojrra. 

Gopal Roy'a Baaar. 
Jaldbnb. 
i Kaknra Haaar. 
i Knlitarl „ 
Kamnlar „ 
RtuonfQ'i Baser. 
Katbalkoli. 
Rotajoro. 

ailyakhaalr Baaar. 
Uunehlrkbal parer 
Baaar. 

PakhWa. 

Tliwtbar Bazar. 
BnJ»r 

Rnmdba ,i 
Salaiwar ,« 
RhabaJimr Bazar. 
Sbeotartak « 
Sblbganj ,, 
Sonar u pa Garden. 
Puianafar. 
Talimpor. 
Teradaler 
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STATEMENT D. 

Ltet of Middle Schools in 1805. 


Nawso dp School. 


Naum of School. 


North Siflhot Subdivision. 


Babifanj Subdnition—CMcld. 


Akhntia M. E. 

Bainganj M. V. 

Begum pur (Sarat Baodirl M. E. 

School). 

Hutuoga M. V. 

D^ttarail M. E. (DUaka-iukahin) 

Jniulia M. V* 

Kauairghat M. E. 

Mon^cbipdi M. D. 

UmtUbosar M. E. 

Naikhai ML V. 

Itnnknli II, E. 

tsvlbot towo (Glri«h M. E. RflinolJ 
■„ (Model Girl'* M. V, Schoul) 


Summyimj Subditision. 

BnlimiDjlmliA M. E. 

aiitiauk M. E. 

Duhaliya M, E. 

Jutut II. V. 

Kubajpur (Lalahand M. B. S -liooI) 
Uidliyi&utif M. E. 

P»Kla u. e. 
ttajanagnr M. E. 

Buuemgauj (Ray Go bind a II. V. 
School} 


Eabigaiy Subdivision. 

Agiift (Gday Gobioda M. E. School) 
Ajtoirigaoj M. U. 

Batoai iRatttdh&n It E. Svhool) 
Baniyaohong (Lokealb M. K. Behwl) 
Bojora M. E. 

Gobiodapar II. V. 

Gopaya M. E. 

Habigaojli. V. 

Iroamgaej (Baidyaottb M. E BcbooB 


Jabuki (Krhboa toobiodo M. E. 
School) 

MaeUnlU M. V, 

Miiaai 81 & 

Minor (B*l» Gopa’ il. BcUo^l) 
IT.Mganj M. l. 

Potijarl a!. K. 

Aniarhiaar M. V. 

Rnriatl It E. 

Buwtagmj U. E 


IbatarA M E 
lliuimbi* M. E- 

M E 

doula-Ti liuaui MV. 

inoplil Baaar < Kali P;«ad U. E. 
School) 

’anoligaOQ (Kama! Obarmo M. B. 
Scliool) 

’ritUimptiha (All Auijail M. B. 
School) _ , 1% 

IrliinDcal (Victoria M. E. School) 

\ . /D«l.nn. M E MumII 


Rhrimganj SMivitim. 

;iaram (Viabnnpriya M 6. B*Uaol) 
isogtt M. E. 

nnibasar (Puuchakhanda M, E. 

School) 

raarl M. E. 

rtkauUor MV. 

irimganj (Tilak Cliaed It V. 
School) 

la (Baikaoti Cbaodra M. B. 

School) 

uta M. E. 

lambaaar If. E. 

thariya M. E. 
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TABLE I. 

Tb« ntunbtr of ftm tor wfaieii tbo *vmt« b« boon colooktod 
to *b«Wt> MOW tkt NM flf MMlh iUUh, 


tiomn. 



irmot mm 

66* in t 

— 



■r 

Ojlbot. 

W> 

Kartan 

# 


5BB 

esj 

ji 

9 

Jumtry «• 

•M 

Ctt 

3 

o*w 

OSS 

m 

O’M 

Fatawry ... 

• H 

1*17 

: ' 1 

1-07 

1*25 

1*31 

10? 

Uiffih ... 


«-m 

E 

10-74 

6*98 

6*38 

6*63 

April 


10*09 

13*93 

m« 

10-10 

M3 

3*04 

Wtf 


8i*» 

3188 

1W9 

18*19 

13*91 

1901 

Jo»% 

... 

mo 

8847 

atm 

80*98 

un 

1999 


««• 

•* 

98*19 

91*48 

1*M 

19*93 

M41 

AupOBl ... 

... 

MM 

1080 

s wr 

1401 

MMM 

19*19 

**«*•*- 


n*T4 

9006 

>600 

13*98 

19-13 

1101 

Ool otet . 

... 

Ml 

TOO 

ra 

3*19 

8*93 

494 

ROlWbKm 

Ml 

041 

M9 

roe 

0*99 

1*08 

091 

DlMtH. 

**' 

00# 

o*i 

vn 



009 





» 




1 

I 

Ml 



MU 


196*19 

9901 
















TABLE II. 

Distribution of Population* 


mtl. 

hpOtMi 

uto. 

Mr* 

241 Sll 

Kwulxshftt* M . 

w,«n 

BftUflun] 

141.988 

BdmmmJ ... 

USjMS 

Ohtalik 

mm 

DM 

161,020 

Dhtrmpuh& ’ 

' 78,88) 

UnblfiOfij 

| su.no 


180,108 

ttadhabpit «„ 

1)0483 

1MM - 

00,010 

Moolavi Bmcj 

sn,io* 

BSonjiys — 

10*480 

K*Tlmt*oj 

281.689 

JsMhub 

1*0,806 

Ttttl dhtdot ~ 

*4*1,848 



!«3!S 

















TABLE III. 

General statistics of population. 
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TABLE HI. 


f I 


fill hi liilii*"” 

||SS |+| SRS^S 

\ T 

* . . 

•% 

p 1 ISSHs 6 ** 1 

+ 4 * 

Hi 

1 
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9i 1 
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— iff r~ 
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al | 
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* 
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I 3 - 

h. 
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TABLE 111. 
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TABLE IV. 
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TABLE V. 


TABLE V. 
Vital statistics. 










TABLE VL 


TABLE Vi. 

CP9P »tatl»tloa 


Parhoouvi. 

WOOL 

tiom 

19084ft 

l*0KH. 

1 

11040ft 1 

! 



Act**. 

Act**. 

act**. 

Am* 

^ 141*9. 

•n< 

Total cropped art* 

— 

9,604.056 

3>06,W4 

imiw 

9,4»4M 

1 


Bit* 


i .ooe.no 

0,071.816 

3 ,07ft, ft* 

i 9,001,000 



Uarttrd 

... 

88.439 

99,011 

18,747 | 

! 87.*Al0 

1 

1 

1 

BajpiVORDO 

•H 

11,849 

14,4 U 

1M46 

1ft, to) ] 

1 

f 

Palm — 

« 

b&Q 

3*07 | 

M8»| 

9 000 

i 1 


Un»**d ... 


68340 

C0.L-JP 

08.611 1 

fW 

I 


Jot* 

... 

3,9C<» 

9,905 

7,400 

6^00 

s 



All other crop* 

- 

410,427 

869.109 

9&6.HI 

19MU0 | 

: 




1909-07. 

1907 -OH 

19US49 

w» u>. 

ttion. 

191 ImI 

Total cropped or** ... 

Bio* 

MoaUrd ... « 

SogaroiiM- 

Pat*** 

Llnacad ... 

Jut* ... M* 

All OttMT crop* 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 

Act**. 

AO tM 

! 

A or**. 

1 

A ora*. 


.. U..IU tfuorw 1.1.10 to U» ynmumtU/ HUM ttm, U t»f ma 

MlUnat** onlj. 
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TABLE VI. 


TABLE VI— oontd. 
Crop •tntt8ti©» 


1 

1901. 

1908. 

1908. 

1904. 

190ft. 

1008. 

TEA, 

HOBTfl BYLHBT 

KrunivisiOH. 
Humber of gardeoe ... 

Area la Mni 

Awn la Mm under 
plant ... •*. 

Oattarn of manulae- ( 
tared tea la lbi* ... 1 

Labour lorn 

Labourer! Including 
dependents Imported 
during the yeai(a) 

96 

18,961 

8 009 

1,779,288 

8,891 

988 

ss 

18,190 

7,881 

J, 411,859 

8,198 

_ 

a 

18,818 

T,«* 

8,889,999 

7,78* 

99 

99 

98,711 

7,884 

9,591, WO 

7,911 

909 


• 


1W7. 

1908. 

1909. 

19W 

1911. j 

1919. 

TEA. 

NORTH HYLHET 
BOBDIVIBION. 

N amber el gtrdeui ... 

Area la eor* 

irw la acree aud« 
plant ... 

Outturn of manufao 
tur^d tee la Ibe. .. 

Labour fotoe 

Labourore luelodi'v 
dependent* Import# 

rivtrino ihn TAlfE\ 

8 

d 

i 





QOunK mo 

(e) Piom 1908 Im 

«"■ lrt iuiJ 10 "" ' 









TABU VI. 


Sll 


Tub!* VI oontd. 

Crop iMMIm. 
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TARLE VI. 


Table VI— confcd. 


Crop statistics. 


pAKTlOULiBI. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

H A BIG AN J 

BUB DIVISION. 

Number ol gardens ... 

A tea io aoree 

Are* Id acres .under 
Plant 

Outturn of manufac- 
tured tea In lbs. ... 

Labour force ... 

Labourers Including 
dependents Imported 
during the year(tf) 

BOOTH B7LHET 

6 OB DIVISION. 

Number of gardens ... 

Area in acres 

Area iu acres under 
plant 

Outturn of manufac- 
tured tea in lbs. ... 

Labour loroe 

Labourers including 
dependents imported 
during ibe year(ii) 



1 

‘i 




(a) Fiona 1900 immigration statistic! relate to period from let July to SOtb Judo. 












TAIILK VI. HU 


Table VI - comd. 
Crap atatUtlo*. 


P&BT1CWUM. | 

1 

tool. 

190. . ' I0»3 | 

1901 IW. 1900. 

1 

' '1 
1 

KAR1M04NJ 

BUBDIVlbWR. 

i 

1 

_ . . ( 

1 ' 

| 

, 

Norobw of fianho^ 

w| 

30 » 

3.1 

Arva In aoyvM 

«,bu; 

40 A ^ i 60, IW 

41 ,0C« 

Arm lit Mr«c wider 
ploul 

81,989 

si^w nm 

i 

| 81.8' » 

Outturn of mumfe*- 
tun*1 loa iu lbe. *• 

9,8)1.190 

! 

1 1 MiJ0£2 1 |i W 7 Sj 

labour force •*» 

94.27'! 

| 

! 4 J'J 7IW i 33.I35 

3i »; 

La^onrerc luoladlns 
d»p«ii(Lnt* linpuiied 
duiiug tb« 1 **r(e) 

1.196 

' , 1JW4 

1 W" 

i ♦ 

TOTAL DIWUIGT. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Number of gvJrne .. 

133 

139 1 '21 

j 12* 1 

Arm iu neres 

l £4,430 

187.0C3 1 OT7 

. 297121) 

1 

filoM by 

Arm la actor] 
o U d..yluirt] H i l(lbj - 
l NullVea, 

68.270 

4 000 

64,149 09,487 

9,789 j *.«** 

1 

I 

.( ™*»i , 

1 1 ' 

OoUam o! tnunofwj* 
toad lee In lU. ... 

Si ,377,810 aa.«fT9.ltK6 

Labour force 

104, 

DC 400 j 70.7W 

j 79 31*7 

La boo era Inclo-Hog 

dependent i Imparled 
doilug theytarvtf) 

3.047 

(*) j 8,570 

' 3177 j 


i _ 

J. 7_ 

0 ffmo J q| g 

(•j runs two ioii«i*"»"« 

(6| figures mA Available. 

-* — - - 

40 
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TABLE VI. 


Table VI— concld. 
Crop atatistlca. 


Pa aT IOC LAB*. 

1907. 

1906. 

1900. 

lort. 

1911. 

1919. 

KAR1MOANJ 

SUBDIVISION. 

Number of garden! ... 

Am 10 tores 

Ant In acre* under 
pitot ... 

Outturn of manufac- 
tured team lbs. 

labour force 

Labourers including 
dependents Imported 
duriog the jcar(o) ... 

TOTAL DISTRICT. 

Number of gardens ... 

Area in aorta 

fHsId by 

area In acres J 
under t'lsot | H {J, d by 

1 Native* 

Outturn of mauufuc- 
tured tea Id Ibe. ... 

Labour force 

Labourers including 
dependents imported 
during the year (a) 


1 

1 

: 

1 





(a) From IMS Immigration stall* tl os relate to period liom lit J ulj to WtU Juno. 













TABLE VII. 

Reserved Forests. 


TABLE VII 


Alb 


M 

PS 

i 


j 

I 

i 

1 

A 

s 

i 

i 

& 

l 

4 

| 

j 

i 

s 

4 

i 

3 5 2 
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, | ! 

£ 

£ 

-I 5 

D 

a I 
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i 

i 

Is 

j* 

law 

• 

j 

H 

S » 
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* 

3 

a 

1 

] I 




















TABLE VIII. 

Outtupn of timber and fuel and value of minor forest produce. 


31C 


TABLE Till. 


































TABLE IX— concld. 

Prices of food staples in seers obtainable per rupee 
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TABLE IX 
























TABLE X. 

Statistics of criminal and civil justice* 


TABLE X. 












Statistics of criminal and civil justice* 


320 


TABLE X. 
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TAHLE X. 











Statistics of criminal and civil jnstiee. 


324 


TABLE X. 
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TABLE X. 



























tvfi) Otfatff tfriost iffflh 

cm AgdJiH (Im pontiff. . 
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Table X— contd. 

Statistics of criminal and eivil justice. 


TABLE X. 



hurt by dangerous 
weapon. Bees 324-326, 
889.331,833 and 836 ... 
(V) Serious crinriual force. 
Secs. 363, 3M, 366 and 
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Total ... 19,375 18,906 
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Table XV. 

I Dooms and expenditure of Loon! Boards. 
North Sylbst. 


Bonroe* ol 

Ihcomj. 

1 

n#*4aot i 

j RxfMMmi. 

i 

tuooroo. 

1 

1800-91. 

mm 

•ips«4itut* 

1 189*81 J 

1 i 

IWMB. 


r«. 

St 


fts. 

lit* 

Pwlndel TftUa ... 

wflbt 

50, §60 

Ftsttttes 

8, US 

8,811 

|^IM ... 

9, §60 



606 


Tolls Ott ft* tie* ... 

8,995 


SOatstion 

it, 750 

19,986 

(/Oiitribatinua 

7p!i’K> 

10,906 

IMleal { 

j 3,4f7 

1 6,719 

D«tbi ... — 

... 

2.950 

C-vU works 


' 601*4 

UWooUadvooi 

180 

34 

D<bt . ... 1 

i .S3 

616 




MiaeelUooQts 

209 

•06 





Total 

08,783 

81.978 

Total 

86.089 

66,8t9 


SunamvanJ. 


80QI6M of 

lucerne. 

Ikoous. 

Hoads ol 

•otpawliiM. 

— 

Bmnmu. 

1890-01 

1990411 

11*8-91 

iwwn. 

■ 


8. 

Km. 


M$ 

fit 

Provincial i»l«> . • 

37.317 

37.376 

Poet offloa 

6.ui 

4,796 

Police ... 

2,334 

3.761 

a Jistoie^nlioo 1 ■ 

136 

l&l 

Toll! oo (urlia 

a,4or 

9,361 

BdaOAtJoo - | 

M»8 

11.888 

OottUiboUona 

1,193 

3.438 

Mtdissl 

%2%* 

6.196 

Dabt ... 


1 4.088 

Civil wofka 

16.467 


lAisoellaoeoos 

163 

1 «1 

Debt 


6467 



1 

UKttilaMOM ... 

til 

um 

Total »*• 

| *3^94 

| 63.038 

1 

Total ... 1 

96406 

T 41 
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Table XV — contd. 

Income and expenditure or Local Boards. 
HabigwnJ. 


BOUTON 0 1 

ItfOOMB. 

Bt*4i if 


Btrnnmon. 

llXOKt' 

1890*91. 

1900-41. 

expenditure. 


leso-oi. 

1900411. 

Provincial imUt ... 

Mi. 

85,833 

R*. 

66,386 

Fuel effio* 

... 

Be. 

8,769 

B*. 

A21S 

Folic* 

4*190 

8,600 

AAmluiitraNon 

... 

811 

8» 

Toll* on Unto* ... 

8,486 

4*863 

SdOGBUOB 

6I» 

19,606 

10.390 

Contribution* 

••• 

9,160 

Medical 


4,037 

M« 

Pibt 

... 

6.616 

Civil world 


99,966 

41,801 

MSiooUBotoat ... 

886 

87 

Debt 

... 

Mi 

6.616 




Contribution* 

... 

90 s 

... 




U180«U*1M0QI 

... 

280 

446 

Total 

<*.103 


Total 

... 




South Sylhet. 


Bouton ot 
lucerne. 

Ixoo KIO. 

Head* ol 

SxrtxomjBx. 

1890-01, 


expenditure. 

1890-01. 

190001. 

Provincial rates ... , 

11b. 

66,191 

He. 

87,483 

Po»t office 

Be. 

8,166 

Be. 

1,416 

Polio. 

1,178 

6,086 

Admlnlctntion ... 

180 

160 

Toll* oo ferrtee ... 

8,700 

7.887 

Bdaofttioo 

18.906 

90,977 

Oonitibotlooa 

16,6*0 

81,600 

Medical 

8.686 

9,098 

Debt 

... 

3,467 

Civil world 

86,804 

86,117 

UUoaUftDBon 

171 

410 

Debt 

... 

8,410 




UfettUMOOtt ... 

86 

1,900 

Total 

08,087 

76*981 

Total 

49.IW 

78,860 
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Table XV — ooncld. 

Income and expenditure of Local Boards, 
KarlmganJ. 


8onre«*s of 
Income. 

Imooms. 

1 

Beads of | 

etp6n<lUar*. j 

1 

IxmmtoM. 

SB 

S3 

1890-91. | 

190O-0L 


Bs 

Rs. 

| 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Provincial cates ... 

4.0,40s 

44,390 

^ Post office 1 

1 , 

1,790 < 

945 

Polfoe 

1,830 

9,975 

'Mmini.tr.tloc . j 

14* 

et 

149 

Tolls on ferries ... 

| 10, BBS 

11,575 

ridaoatioi* 

9,180 

19.194 

Contributions 

4,000 

I 17,607 

Medloal 

3,816 

?,M 

Debt 

... 

3,301 

(5|vll work* 

34.061 1 

1 6SM35 

fiilicellaneooa 

ISO 

01 

Debt 

1 

3,891 

1 




Coot ri but Ions 


1,900 




Mieoellaneoui 

j 1^79 

MM 

Total 

67,136 

79,920 

Total 

j 61,713 

79,938 
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TABLE XVI. 

Income and expenditure of municipality 
and Union. 


BVLHBT MUNICIPALITY. 


eources o! Income. 

1 

Imoomb. 

Head* of 
expenditure. 

Expkkdit UBS. 

1800-01 

1900-01 

' 1800.91 

1900-01. 


Ha. 

Ba. 

i 

He. 

Bs. 


8T1 

.BBT MUNICIPALITY. 

1 



Opening balance .. 

8,000 

3,882 

Administration ... 

2,799 

2,484 

Taxes on h o a • e s 






and lands 

4,926 

1,181 

Conservancy 


6,007 

Pounds 

1,760 

671 

Public works 

6.499 

4,412 

Tax on p*-re»«iiB ... 


6,036 

Public instruct Ions 

666 

718 




Drainage 

868 

1,093 

Tolls on roads and 









Olhtr liends 

4 917 

4,607 

fames 

6,915 

6,342 







Closing balance 


926 

Conservancy 

2.621 

3,437 


1 


Ollier sources 

667 

987 


1 


Total 

20,380 

21,026 

1 

Total ... 

20,389 

21,026 


HABIGANJ UNION. 


Opening balance ... 

110 

4,761 

Administration .. 

402 

604 

Tax on bouses and 






lauds 

784 

132 

Conservancy 

437 

3,024 

Pounds 

9W> 

1,104 

Police 

1,061 

796 

Fees from markets 

976 


Public works 

108 

610 

Grants from Pro- 



Publlo Instructions 

62 

198 

v i n c 1 nl and 
Load Funds 

... 

1,000 

Draiuags 

20 

276 

Tax ou persons 

. • 

1,644 

Other beads 

1,302 

1,321 

Tolls ou roads and 



Closing balance .» 

7 

3,414 

ferries 

426 

1,230 


Otbsr sources 

128 

278 




Total ... 

S.870 

10,039 

Total ... 

3,879 

10,039 













table xm. 




intendents 

Inspectors 

Subordinate Staff. 
Sub Inspectors ... 

Head Oonstables ... 
Constables ... 

Rural Police tit 
Union and Municipal Police 
Total expenditure *•* Ks. 


PaaiiouLABs* 

1881 j 

1881 j 

1801. 

CIVIL POLICE. 

Supervising Staff 

District and Assistant Super- 


1 



1 

1 

t 

5 

i * 

6 

IC 

J 

16 

1 27 

h ‘ i 

74 

| 68 

m 

1 460 

I 6*7 

\ 

4,576 

I 5.612 

6.818 

82 

i 

7 

7 

2,28,686 

| 8,48,638 

8,74,066 


Actual strength for 1 8S1 and sanctioned strength fbt oilier 
yean* As the full sanctioned number of Bob-Toepectove was not 
entertained during the year 1901, only the actual number of Sab- 
in speotors and Bead Com tables is shown for that year. 

44 
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TABLE XVIII 


TABLE XVIII. 

Police Stations and Out-posts in 1904. 


Name op Polios Stations. 


, _ JP-B. ... 
BUwumth 0. P. 
PenchaganJ Q. P. 
GolaiigonJ 0. P. 
Goynlnghnt 0. P, 
J niu tin 0..P. ... 
KimnUahAt P. S. 
Bylliet P. 8. - 

Do Town 0. P. 


OhhntAkP. B, ... 
DlmruiftpaBho P. 8. * 

Dirai P. 8. 
JiigAniiatUpur. 0. P. 
Huuotng»nj P. B. 
Taliirpur 0 P. ... 

'Ablclabnd 0. P.m. 
Baniyuahuug P. 8. 
Habigf\ni P. B. • 

Lakli&i 0. P. 
Madlmbpui P. 8. 
Muohikundi 0. P. 

. Nnbigauj P. ti. ... 


fKaroalganJ P. 8. 

I Ku Inure P 8. ... 

{ Maal&vi Bam P. 8. 

Kajuftgu 0. P. ... 
IfcJrimaagal o. P. 


{ Jaldhub P. B. ... 
Karimjau] P. 8. 
PatharJcaudi O. P. 
BuUbari u, P. ... 


Sarotiousd stbenqth. 


8ub In* 
specior , 

Head 

Con* 

stables 

Oon« 

stables. 

Total. 

2 

■ 

8 

10 

1 


0 

0 

■ 


2 

8 



6 

6 



5 

6 


w*m 

4 

6 


BlH 

8 

0 


Bfll 

12 

16 



88 

80 

2 


8 

to 


H m 

8 

10 

I 

1 

* e 

10 

1 


6 

7 

2 


12 

14 

1 

Ml 

4 

6 

1 



7 

2 



mm 

4 



IK9 

1 



5 

3 



10 

2 


8 

)0 

2 


10 

12 

1 

1 

12 

14 

2 


8 

10 

2 

fff 

14 

16 

1 


5 

6 

2 

... 

6 

8 

9 


8 

10 

8 


18 

20 

I 


8 

6 

1 

... 

8 

6 
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TABLE XIX. 
StatlatlM of Jails. 
ByHwt Jail. 



I8dl. 

1891 

1901. 

f Mult ... 

Avenge daily population < 

l Female ... 

1 i 

«o 

see w 

ess 

MOSl 

fits 

Bate of mortality per 1,000 ... 

17 

Rf 

so 

| «», 1 

33 

Rtf. 

Expenditure on jail maiotonaDoe 

30,722 

44 

«, ar 

Ooat per prisoner ° (oxoluding civil 
priBOoera) ... ... 

80 1 

i 

as | 

\ j 

51 

Profits on jail manof notate ... 

8,93d 

v ! 

- I'U 

SarningB per prisoner j ... 

i7 

i ip | 

—2 

Sunatng*anJ Subsidiary Jail. 


i 

186! 

I80i 

1901. 

C Male ... 

111*61 

2 0-6a 

29 29 

Average dally population S _ 

( Female j 

08 

*01 

*09 

Bate of mortality per 1,000 

1 

i 

92 

Rs. 

97 

Re. 

84 

Be. 

j 

Expenditure on jail maintenance ••• 

1,440 

1,419 

1,809 

Ooat per prisoner® (•xoluriing oirll 
pnaonera) ... 

25 

28 

49 

Profits on jail manufacture 

166 

870 

1,126 

Earning* per prisoner f .. 

9 

28 

62 

^ ~ * • Oi niloM elefthtif «eJy. 


. 

f o»)«uhM m iW »»«e 

Nru,1,,r ^ 1 
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TABLE XIX 


Table XIX— contd. 
Statistic* of ML 
Hablganj Subsidiary JalL 




1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

( Male 

Average daily population i 

- 

29*84 

80*65 

61*88 

[ Female 

••• 

•84 

•08 

•81 

Bate of mortality per 1,000 

... 

84 

Rs, 

88 

Be. 

Be. 

Expenditare on jtil maintenance 

Ooet per priaoner * (oxoluding < 

... 

civil 

1,882 

2,029 

1,710 

pdaooere) ... 

l«i 

28 

87 

24 

Profits od jail manufacture 

Mi 

125 

228 

1,068 

Earnings per prisoner f 

... 

5 

11 

22 


South Sylhet Subsidiary Jail. 




1883. 

1891. 

1901. 

(Male 


18'64 

20*15 

23-90 

Average daily population < 

( Female 

Ml 

*20 

*12 

•40 

Bate of mortality per 1,000 

l». 

•M 

49 

• M 

Expenditure on jail maintenance 

HI 

Ha. 

1,188 

Be. 

1,518 

Be. 

1,509 

Cost per prisoner • (excluding 
prisoners) ... 

civil 

27 

81 

46 

Profits on jail maouftotare ... 

••• 

40 

196 

208 

Earnings per prisoner*)- ... 

••• 

4 

12 

18 


* Ub ration tad otothlnc oaiy. 
t OUcQlatad §a tbs averaft i saber MaUoosd to labour. 
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Table XIX— concld. 
Statistics of Jail. 


KarlmganJ Subsidiary Jail. 


[Molt 

Aterge daily population < 

l Female 

Rate of mortality per 1000 ... 

Expenditure on jail maintenance 

Ooit per prisoner • (excluding 
prisoner!) ... 

Profits on jail manufacture ... 
Earnings per prisoner! ... 



mi. ! 

i 

_ . . j 

1891. 

1901. 

... 

i m 

1787 

30-99 

... 

•oj 

1 

‘46 

! 

64 

\ 

Hi 


R«. 

it*. 

R* 

1 vil 

14W 

1 

i 

1 1 .A5lf 

i 

i 

• • • 

80 

1 

/ > 

1 at 


' 892 

248 

1 

; 863 

... 

1 *' 

' 19 

1 

1 

l 

i u 
1 


• On ralloni and olotblny only. 

t Dalonlated « tbo *™«g« no®^' **'*"<*>■ * tob0 - r 
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TABLE XX, 



Hoafaer of boys reading In Middle Bobool oil 
Hsatwc of boys reading in Primary doom 


















PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 










TABLE XXI- 

Eduoatlonal Finance. 
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TABLE XXI. 



ToTASi 1,093 8,917 73.978 69479 22,410 | 
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TABLE XXII. 
* Medical. 


PAHHQCTLABI. 


forth flfUMllobdlviiluit. 1 loNantaal lulJtvlhM. 

3*W«aa| — hllrtdia. 


1»1 

mi 

IWI 

1191 

r u.,1 

1M1 


Ml 

m 

Huatw of (Uiponutloo 

.. 

1 

i 

1# 

r i 

i 

0 



1 

» 

Dally o»ap*«o of Itnloor patlasU .. 

6-M 

1MI 

»w 


4a 

I’M 



I'M 

Dally iv«af« of outdoor patlooU .. 

47' J? 

31 »l 

nr« 

4*7 

*1 'T 

11414 

111 

«►»* 

mu 

Cawtnatad .. 


I, Ml 

41, Til 

#9,111 

1,47* 


11)1*4 

1,«J» 

U.tfi 

43,117 

OporaUom parforaad 

.. 

M9 

l ,1TT 

tj*l 

7* 

SR 



ii 

1 U4 

Total looomo 

B i. 

m 

11,139 

IVlOh 

1*. 

*V J 



mt 

!• 133 

luoomo from Govern moot 

Bl. 

ITJ 

3,73# 

4, >.J 

IV 


W 

i 

' i.».' 

J 4l» 

luuonu from Loot! uud Municipal 
la u ill .. .. Bi. 

ii# 

V 

1 *•'" 


> .,J;> 

4 ** 


, ».cr 

! - 

BubMrlptlOM 

Rl, 

m 

1M 

7*4 1 Ke 

jy 

4,' 

Yii 

Ui 

. 

Total aipeiulitnra 

Kb. 

1.7#' 

It III 

.V.III 

( Jl» , f 


, ■» 

, vl 1 

IS' , Sj 

BxpouLlltnraouoitnlillNHiueut Ui, 

: d'.i'i 

1,1)3' 

' 11)7 

! * r ) 


>v- 

up 

1 i.Ja* 

8 411 

Dntlo per inllln of porwui 
fully vaoolimtod 

8UOO0M- 



j ... 

1 


1 


, ' 


Ooitpor can 

Bi. 


_ 

1 

1 


— 

— 

— 



— 


FAUTIQUUm 


South lylli** anudivWan J Km*WSi»i J maMIvMmm j Trt»' 


Number of tlltponwrtc* 

Unity nvoraio of Indoor pbUfl»‘« 
Dally »T*ro|0 of out-door p»tJ0uU . 
Ouh treatad - 

Operation* parformad . 

Total Iocoum * Bl ' 

looomo from Oovornnout R*> 

Income Iron Local and UnnUpal 
fund* .. W- 

Baboorlptlona 111 

Total oapoodlturo **■ 

Bapeudliun ou wtaWtohaaaal Bl - 

Ratio par Bill# ol porw*» w®**’ 
• fully yaoeluf^ 

Ooitpor oaM 


urn 


1M)1 | 

1431 

1 (l<» ^ 

T 

n*i | 

1MI 

"sn 

i 


1441 


— 




l 



.1 

10 

1 

_ 1 

1 

10 

M 

>4 

II 

VP* j 

1 W 


134 

JU 

mrI 

II 4» 

; .in 

lll’l* 

til 70 

in 

(*•-44 

mrl* 

WOT | 

Tl!» 

k? 

11,113 > 

(e)K,877 

I.MC 

; 4d,f)» | 

*1,401 | 

1 it An 

WW j 

IMaJKI 

*44 

1.IM 

l >« 

1.167 

7.477 | 

m 

4,460 

[ I.*# 

IMM 

j 1».«70 

! I!0 J 

t,i:» 

LI. Til 4 

»»»* 

44,111 

;i, m 

1311 

j 1.7*9 

u 

1,7U 

I, IK ! 

1 1.1*1 

MM 

n^» 

4^11 

1 7.W 

! >« 

1,111 

M*l 

Ilf 

14,6*4 

t 

; *t# 

1 1,467 

i 

fT» 

431 

M» 

IS 

i 4,'n 

10.701 

11,134 


M## 

»M» 

1,711 

44,117 

j 

J,»»» 

M» 

n» 

ijm 

MM 

MM 

♦UK 

nw 




.... 

... 

Ml M0 

1445 

J **u 


i 

•• 


.... 



* **14 


U thorioaii dhywwa •* »»*>»•*»' 1 

u) KioIihIm OP# I "'™" 1 ‘M* 1 * P 
(4) Kifuro for lW!*W 
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TABLE XXIII. 
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Table XXIII — co&td. 
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TABLE XXIII. 


Table XXIII— oontd. 

DlipentaiHei. 












Tabl§ XXIII — concld. 
Dispensaries. 
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Abed Rejo.<-Raja of Baniynohnng, p. S5. 

Adampnr.—- Kuki raids on villages near, n. 41. 

Atioros. C'oDquest of Jaintia by, t»p. S6-31. 

Ajmiriganj.— Stemner station, p. 18f 
a ll ’V Trade ceutre, pp 105, 202. 

Aknuilkura. — Village noted for brae? and work n 152 

Akhras — p. 108-112. % * 

Alubakshpur — Varga ut, p. 83. 

All Ayojuii Khan. — Head A the wealthier j.*rni'y, j <» 

Alinagar. -Kuki raid on a village near, ;5. 

i« Railway sfcatiou, p. l£L 

Amusements— p. 102-104. 

Animists — p. 90. 

Archaeological remains— p. 62, 

Asirai. — Rnja ol Sylbet, p. 27. 

Badarpur, — Noted for brass and bell-m »tal wor 4 , y. 152. 

„ Bail way station, p. 18 J. 

,> Steamer station, p. J82. 

i, DAk bungalow at, p. 186. 

Bairagi.— Steamer station, p. 182. 

Balaganj.— Do. p. 182. 

„ Trade centre, p. 195, 202. 

„ Rural Sab-registry Office at, p. 25*. 

Balisira oase-p. 223. 

Bulisira range — p. 6. 

Bundusil —Christians at, p. 91. 

Baniyaohung Rajas— p. 25. 

Baniyochuug. — inspection bungalow at, p, 189. 

„ Large village, p. 208 

„ Rural Sub-registry office at, p. 254. 

Barak or Surma. River, p. 7. 

Barakia. — Sacred plnco, p. 86. 

Barumcba).— Pargana noted for lac indastry, p. 166. 

Barlekba —Railway station, p. 181. 

„ Inspection bungalow at, p. 190. 

Bell-metal working — p. 152. 

Beugadoba*— Village noted for pottery, p. 151. 
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Beteluat. — p. 124. 

Bhadair Deol.— Country spirit shop at, p. 242. 
Bhnnga. — Railway station, p. 181. 

Bhsnga Bazar.— Steamer station, p. 182. 

„ Saw mill, p. 160. 

Bhanubil. — Riot at, p. 250. 

Bhanuguoh or R&jkandi hills — p. 6. 

Bbana Naryan,— First Sylbet R»ij»i, p. 22. 
Bhaterah.— Pargana noted for lue industry, p. 166. 
Bbolaganj. — Trade centre, p. 192. 

Bibisana. — Fishery, p. 162. 

Bibiy ana — River, p. 7 
Bitbaagal.— Saored plaoe, p. 87. 

Boat building— p. 155. 

Boat traffic — p. 183. 

Bogapuni. — Tributary of the Surma, p. 8. 
BondaBsyo — Attack on, p. 37. 

Brahmans — p. 75. 

Biahinos— p. 90. 

Biass working — p. 152. 

Buffaloes — p. 130. 

Buuds — p. 49. 

Burmese war— p. 42. 

Byng, ftlujor.— Killed by mutineers, p. 61. 

Cane work— p. 158. 

Castes— p. 74-79. 

Cattle— p. 132. 

Cattle disease — p. 133. 

Cb&inpigny — Frenoh settler, p. 51-53. 

Chandipur — Sacred place, p. 86. 

Chaudura. — Railway station, p. 181. 

Cbnndu. — p. 243. 

Cbapghat pargana— Raid on, p. 38. 

„ Noted for pulauquins, p. 157. 

„ Noted for mats, p. 158. 

Cbarnbhanga— Varga at, p. 83. 

Cbargoln than a,— Attack by HadbaRam on, p. 41. 
Chargola,— Railway station, p. 181. 

Cbatla Fishery, p. 162. 

Cbatlapur.— Bteamer station, p. 182. 

C banal is.— Pargana noted /or silalpati , p. 158. 
Chaukidars — p. 255-257. 

Cheng&r Khaf.— Tributary of the Sarma, p. 8. 
Chbatachuia range.— p. 5. 


INDEX. 


Clibatak.— -Steamer etation, p. 182 

ci°ajSt™-7.ar““ 

Commerce and trade.-— p. 191-195, 
Communications ~p. 180*191. 

Oompanygttin -.in,^^ boogalow at, p. 187. 
Condition of district io lM7-p* SO 
Cotton— p. 124. 

Country spirit— p. 289-242. 

Criminal justice— p. 249-253. 

Currency— -p. 53-55. 
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D|khinbhflg,— Railway station, lbt. 

Duragaon Do, p. 1 81, 

Dastidar family— p. 94. 

Cewan families — p. 25 A 95. 

Dhaleswari. — River, p. 7. 

Dhakudaksbtn or Thalc urban. — Sacred place, • *7. 

12 Inspection bungalow at, 

Dhakadakshia. — Purgaua noted <or wooden r’atet and 
vessels, p. 157. 

Dhan Mauik.— Jaiukia Raja, p. 29. 

Dliolui.— Tributary of tlie ftfunn, p. 9. 

Dohuliya or Prafcapgarli hills,— p. 5, 

Dress — p. 172. 

Dali ubobara.— Inspection bungalow at, p. 190. 

Durbar Khan.— Head of the JagannaUpai branch of the Ri> 
family, p. 25. 

Earthquakes. — p. 13-16. 

Economic condition of poople— p. 174-179. 

Education — p. 261-264. 

Enatbganj.— Steamer station, p. 182. 

Eri siik— p. 154. 

European settlers— p. 51-53. 

Eccise— p. 55-57 A p. 239-245. 

Fateh pur — Darga at, p. 83. 

Fauna— p. 16. 

Fencbuganj.— -Steamer Btation, p. 182. 

„ Dak baog&Iow at, p. 188. 

Festivals— p. 99-102. 

Fishing industry— p. 150-166. 
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Floods .-p. 12,46-51, & 134* 

Food— p. 172* 

Forests.— p. 144-148* 

Ganga Singh— Khasi free booter, p. 34. 

Ghinja— p. 244. 

Gaur — Kingdom of, p. 23. 

Gaur Gobind— Baja of Gaar, p. 23 and 24. 

Geology— p. 11. 

Gb&gtia. — Village near which Pauatirlha river iB sacred, p. 98* 
Goats— p. 184. 

Gobind Singh.— Raja of Baniyachung, p. 25. 

Golapganj. — Inspection bungalow at, p. 186. 

Gopla.— River, p. 9. 

Government — p. 247. 

Govindganj.— Inspection bungalow at, p. 186. 

Goyuin Gong.— Tributary of the Surma, p. 8 

Habiganj— Dak bungalow at, p. 189. 

„ Town,— p. 197 and 200. 

Haijongs— Caste, p. 77 

Hokaluai /ioor.— Origin of name, p. 22. 

„ Fishery— p. 161. 

jE/aorj— p. 18-20. 

Harargaz or Langla bills — p. 6. 

Hari or Kusiya.— Tributary of the Surma, p. 8. 

Earipur.— Inspection bungalow at, p. 187. 

Hatakeswar. — Sacred place, p 87. 

Henniker. — Expedition against Jain tia R&ja by Major, p, 81. 
Hindnism — p. o3-90. 

H in gnjiy a.— Country spirit shop at, p. 242. 

„ Rural Sub-registery office at, p. 254. 

Houses and furniture— p. 173. 

11am lands — p. 226-230. 

Iinmaum Menadri alias Aga Mhd Reza. — Attack on Bondassye 
by, p. 87* 

l ocome-tax— p. 245. 

Infirmities.— p. 78. 
lahamati — Kuasi raid on, p. 84. 

Itakhola,— Railway station, p. 181. 

Jadukata.— Tributary of the Surma, p. 8. 

Jafiang.— Trade centre, p. 192. 

Jagadisbpur.— Inspection bungalow at, p. 189. 
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Jagannatbpnr.- Snored place, p. 87. 

Jaile— p. 257 U . r il Sab ‘ reg “ tr7 °® M * ► 254 ' 
Jainpur.— Sacred plaoe, p. 86. 

Jains— p, 90. 

Juiotia Parganas.-» History of the, p. 9741. 

T . " R ® venae aocount of tbe, p, *38435. 
Jaiutiapur.— Inspection bungalow at, p, 187. 

Trade oentre, p. 192. 

Jaldhab.— Rural Sub-registry office at, p 254. 

Jaaa Manik. — Jaintia Raja, p T 50. 

Joynngfir Bazar— Damage by earthquake . p 15. 
Jogalti la.— Sacred place, p. 88. 

Jngirgaon —Damage by oartbfjuigfcto, p ’ \ 

Juri.— Railway station, p. 181. 

Jute— p. 123. 

Knchnripnrn. — Kuki raid on, p. 45. 

Knob ua.— River, p. 8 

Kaitok. — Inspection bungalow at, p. 186 

Knlni.— River, p. 7. 

„ Fishery, p. 1(1. 

Kanaihati. — Pargaoo noted for lur industry, p. D;6. 
Kanairghat — Inspeoiioo bungalow at, p 187. 

„ Rural Bub-registry Office ut, p. 254. 

Kaota Kal.— Kbasi raid on, p. 37. 

Karimganj. — Railway station, p. 18 1 
„ Steamer station, p. 182. 

„ Town, p. 202. 

KBshab Misra.— Ancestor of the Laur Raj family, p. 25. 
Kbasis. — Early dealings with, p. 33-37. 

Khowai.— River, p. 9. 

Khownj Osman.— Moslem invader, p. 23. 

Kochabari.— Kuki raid on, p. 43. 

Kooh invasions — p. 26. 

Krisbnapur. — Saored place, p. 89. 

Kakis.— Raids by, p. 43-46. 

Kolaura.— Railway station, p. 181. 

„ Inspection bungalow at, p. 190. 

Karma.— Steamer station, p. 182* 

Kusiari.— Caste, p. 77. 

Kusiya or Ha rl— Tributary of the Surma, p. 8. 
Kusiyara.— River, p. 7. 

Lac industry, p« 166. 

Lakhut.— Trade centre, p 192. 
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Lftkhi Bazar.— 8teomer station, p. 18!. 

Lai Gbokla— Kuk] chief— Raid by, p. 48* 

Land re^enco — p. 212-189. 

Langai.— River, p. 9. 

„ Railway station, p« 181. 

LoDgaigbat.— Steamer station, p. 182. 

Lrtogla or Harargaa Hill, p. 6, 

Lttogln, — Residence of the wealthiest family in Sylhel, p, 98. 
Langla— ‘ Village noted for palanquins, p. 157. 

n Pargana noted for lao industry, p. 166. 

Language— p. 78. 

Laskarpur. — Village noted for palanquins, p. 157. 

Lain— Fighting with mutineer* at, p. 61. 

Latu.— Railway station, p. 181. 

Luur — Attack on tbana at, p. 41. 

Lanr Rajas— p, 25. 

Leper asylum — p. 272. 

Lime — p. 149* 

Lindsay, Mr. — Account of riols in 1782 by, p. 89-41. 

„ Account of floods iu 1781 by, p. 48 & 47. 

Linseed.— p. 120. 

Lister, Colonel.— Expedition into the Lusha i Hill* under, p. 44. 

Live stock — p. 130-1 3 A 

Lobba.— Tributary of the Surma, p. 7 and 8, 

Local Boards— p. 204-206. 

Lukra.— Village noted for pottery, p. 151. 


Module. — p. 243. 

Madhabpnr.— Village noted For brass and bell-metal work, p. 152* 
„ Rural ttub-rogistry Office at, p. 254. * 

Madna.— Steamer elation and inspection bungalow at, p. 189. 
Manipnris/— p. 78. 

Manbalo.— Railway station, p. 181 . 

Maun.— River, p. 9. 

Manpmukb— Steamer station, p. 182. 

„ D&k bungalow at, p. 188. 

Markbali.— Steamer station, p. 182. 

Marriuge— p. 71. 

Marriage costoms— p. 95-99. 

Marshes— n. 10 and 17-20. 

Masulia— Snored place, p. 88. 

Mat work— p- 158. 

Maulavi Bazar.— Town, p. 201. 

Mantumdsr family— p. 94. 

Medical— p. 284-272. 
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Migration— p. 68-70. 

Mirpur . Inspection bungalow -at, p. 189. 
Mosques end tombs, p. 81-88. 
Muobikaodi— Traffio Registrar's office at, r . 
Mabamraadanisro — p. 79-83. 1 

Malagul— Principal bazar, p. 192. 
Mullapnra. — Inspection bungalow at, p. 139 
Municipalities— p. 195-197. 

Murders— p. 251-258, 

Mustard— p. 119. 

Mutiny in 1857— p. 61. 
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Nahairghat,— I Steamer station, p. 182. 

Nandanpur. — Village noted lor bQ 39 and 1 u .»i 
p, 152. 

Navigable rivers— p. 182 and 207-211. 

Nayagaon — Snored place, p. 88. 

Nidbipati— Ancestor of the Sylhet R^j family, t 2.* 
Nilam bazar. — Inspection bungalow at, p. 190. 
Nirmai— -Sacred place, p. 86. 

Nowakhali— Traffic Registrar’s office at, p. ’ 93. 


Occupations — p. 92. 
Opium— p. 243. 


Pnckwai — p. 242. 

Pag la.— Inspection bungalow at, p. 186. 
Panutirthra — Sacred river, p. 89. 

Panduah.— Khasi raid on, p. 35. 

Ponisail. — Sacred plaoe, p. 88. 

Pan vine— p. 125. 

Pat&sbab.— Tomb of fakir, p. 83. 

Patbariya bills — p 5. 

Patbariya— Deposits of coal near, p. 11. 
Patharkandi,— Iuspeotion bungalow at, p. 190. 

,> —Rural Sub-registry office at, p. 254. 
Permanent settlement— p. 213-224. 

Pbaljor— Sacred place, p. 86. 

Plantain— p. 124. 

Police — p. 254-257. 

Ponies — p. 134. 

Postal— p. 191. 

Pottery — p. 1 BO. 

Pratapgarn or Dohaliya bills— p- 5. 
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Prices-p, 170-172. 

Public Works — p. 246. 

Pulse-p. 119. 

Putijuri. — Inspection bungalow at, p. 189. 

Radba Rom.— Attack on Chargola thana by, p. 41. 
Raghnn&ndan bills— p. 6. 

Railway— p. 180-182. 

Rainfall— p. 11. 

Rajkandi or Bhanngaoh bill* p. 5. 

Hajnngar.— Tillage noted for palanquins, p. 157. 
Rarada,— 'lnspeotion bungalow at, p. 186. 
Raranagar.— Country spirit shop at, p. 242. 

Ram Sing.— JaSntia Raja, p. 80. 

Barb or Kusiari.— Caste, p. 77. 

Rasidpur.— Railway station, p. 181. 

Registration— p. 264. 

Religion— p. 79-92, 

Rice— p. 114-119. 

Riots — p. 89-41 and 250. 

Roads- p, 184-190. 

Rupuatb.— Sacred place, p. 87. 

Saobna. — Inspection bungalow at, p. 189. 

Saored places — p. 85-90 and 105-112. 

Saistaganj.— Railway station, n. 181. 

„ — lnspeotion bungalow at, p. 189. 

Saraspnr bill— -p. 5. 

Sarbananda. —Sacred plaoe, p. 87, 

Satgaon or Dinarpnr hills, p. 6. 

Satgaon.— Railway station, p. 181. 

Snyed Nasir Dey,— Invasion by, p. 28. 

Bex— p. 71. 

Sbah Abu Turab— Founder of a mosque, p. 82. 
Shahnj Bbajan.— Hindu seot, p. 84. 

8hah Fateh Gbasi .— Darga of, p. 82. 

Sbab Jalal— Fakir, p. 24. 

„ Mosque, p. 81. 

Shall ji Bazar.— Railway station, p. 181. 

„ Inspection bungalow at, p. 189. 

Bbamshernagar. — Railway statiou, p. 181. 
8harergaj— Country spirit shop at, p. 242. 
Sheep— p. 184. 

Sbeolamukb.— Steamer station, p. 182. 

i, lnspeotion bungalow at, p. 186. 
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Sharpen— Steamer station, p. 182. 

In»pwtion bungalow at, p. 188. 

Siddkeamr temple— p. 88. 

Sikandar Shah,*— Invasion by, p. 23 . 

Silarai.— Kooh invader, p. 26. 

Single.— River, p. 8. 

Social restrictions— p. 180, 

Son M— Fishery, p. 161. 4 

Srimanga!.— Village noted for bren and bell-met.l wort., p. ISi. 
„ Railway station, p. 181. r 

„ Iospeotion bungalow at, p, 188. 

Stamps— p. 246. 

Storms— p. 12, 

Subdivisions.— Opening of, p. 248. 

Sabid Nor ay an. — Raja, p. 22. 

Sabtenanoy — p. 167-169. 

Sudras— p, 76. 

Sugaroane— p. 121-123. 

Sonamganj. — Steamer station, p. 182. 

„ Towd, p. 20 J. 

Sapatala — saored place, p. 87. 

Surma or Barak.— River, p. 7. 

Surveys — p. 272. 

Swamps— p. 10 and 17-20. 

Sylhet, — Town, p. 195 and 197-200. 
fifylbet jail.— p. 257-261. 


Tajpur.— Inspection bungalow al, p. 1 88. 
Tamptakunda— Sacred pooJ, p. 89. 

Tarof— Pargana noted for molasses, p. 123. 
Tea-p. 135-144. 

Temperature — p. 11. 

Temples.— p. 105-107. 

Temporarily settled estates — p. 225-236. 
Telegraph— p. 191. 

Thackeray, Mr.— First resident in Sylhet, p. 32. 
Tbakurbari — Saored place, p. 87. 

M Inspection bungalow at, p. 188. 

Til-p. 120. 

Tilagaon.— Railway station, p. 181. 
Tongeswar#— Sacred place, p. 87- 

Umed.— Raja of Baniyaobung, p. 25. 

Villages.— General appesranoe, p. 1-3 and 63. 

„ —Absence of sanitation, p. 265. 
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Volunteering— p. 257. 

Vegetables— p. 125. 

Wages— p. 169. 

Weaving— p. 153. 

Willes, Mr. — Collector of Sylliet— Sis dealings with the kuasw, 
p. 34-36. 

Willea, Mr.— Survey made by, p. 213-zlG. 

Wood working — p. 156 aud 157. 



